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ECONOMIC  INFLUENCES  UPON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1M20-1850* 


INTRODUCTION 


The  nineteenth  eenturv  witnessed  a  revolution;! ry  transforin- 
ation  in  education  as  well  as  in  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. Writers  on  educational  development  have  almost  uni- 
formly adhered  to  the  "great  man"  theory;  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  trace  the  relation  between  educational  advance 
and  industrial  progress.'.  Economists  have  devoted  much  energy 
to  the  study  of  tariff  and  financial  history,  of  the  development 
of  labor  unions,  of  socialism  and  of  other  industrial,  political 
and  social  phenomena  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tion. But  the  evolution  of  the  public  school  system — one  of 
the  most  characteristic  institutions  of  the  United  States — has 
not  been  carefully  studied  with  the  aim  of  bringing  to  light  the 
imderlying  social  and  economic  influences  which  have  directed 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  character  of  education — its  aims,  ideals, 
methods,  values,  scope  and  diffusion — is  an  important  factor 
in  fixing  the  economic  and  social  conditions^  of  a  given  people 
and  generation,  and  in  intlueneing  the  future  development  of  a 
nation. 

The  scope  of  education  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  nine- 
teenth was  very  narrow.  The  development  of  the  factory 
systcMii  and  the  giowth  of  modern  cities,  aceoiupanied  by  great 
changes  in  the  maimer  of  living  and  of  working,  have  given  the 
school  new  ]ii'o])leiiis. — jirobleiiis  whicli  formerly  devolved  upon 
the  home  and  th(>  woi'ksho[).     The  functions  of  an  educational 


*  Acknowloflprinpnt   is  iiijido  of  nssistiiiicc   received   t'runi    the  Aiiieriean   Itiire.-ni 
of  Indnsti-ial   Itosoarcli   in  tlio  iMreiuiration  of  this  stnilv. 
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system  depend  upon  the  civilization  of  the  people  using  that 
system,  and  upon  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  short, 
upon  the  economic  and  social  conditions.^  In  a  primitive 
society  the  duties  of  the  school  were  few;  in  a  complex  indus- 
trial society,  having  crowded  population  centers,  practicing  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  specialization  of  industry,  its  functions  be- 
come varied  and  important.  The  history  of  education  should 
be  an  orderly  account  of  the  varying  educational  needs,  and 
of  the  progressive  and  conservative  forces  which,  mold  the 
educational  institutions  of  different  historic  periods'.  Three  and 
possibly  four,  epochs  may  be  distinguished  in  our  educational 
progress.  The  last  three  are  practically  contemporaneous  with 
periods  of  rapid  economic  and  social  change.  Between  these 
epochs  are  intervals  of  slow  educational  advance  or  of  retro- 
gression. Educational  evolution,  like  industrial  and  social  pro- 
gress, is  not  uniform,  but  irregular;  it  advances  now  rapidly, 
now  slowly.  In  the  early  Colonial  period,  education  was  ad- 
vocated mainly  by  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  and  for  religious  rea- 
sons. The  second  epoch  extendi'  approximately  from  1820  to 
1850.  Education  was  then  urged  on  civic,  economic  and  ethical 
grounds.  During  this  period  occurred  the  struggle  for  free 
tax-supported  schools;  and  during  the  period  the  school  be- 
came secular  in  character.  In  the  third  period  (1875 — 1890) 
the  industrial  and  psychological  value  of  education  was  placed 
in  the  foreground;  and  the  curriculum  was  rapidly  expanded. 
At  the  threshold  of  the  fourth  epoch  (1900 )  education  be- 
gins to  assume  a  paternalistic  attitude.  Sociological  considera- 
tions now  take  an  important  place  in  pedagogical  discussions. 
The  school  is  assuming  many  new  functions  which  were  hither- 
to performed  by  the  home.- 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  American 
people  to  educational  advance  is  the  general  establishment  of 
a  tax-supported  school  system  free  for  all  children.  It  is  our 
present  task  to  study  the  period  which  established  beyond  con- 
troversy, in  the  United  States,  this  important  educational  prin- 


»  The  writer.  The  Influence  of  Recent  Economic  and  Social  CJuinges  upon  Edti- 
cational  Aims,  IdeaJs  and  Methods  in  Jomiwl  of  Pedagogii,  Marcli.  190G. 

-  See  article  by  tbe  writer.  The  Home  and  the  School  in  Education,  December, 
1905. 
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<jiple.  In  this  period  many  agitations  and  reform  movements 
sprang  into  being  and  flourished  for  a  time.  Are  all  these  di- 
vergent agitations  and  reform  movements  isolated  and  discon- 
nected phenomena?  Are  these  manifestations  the  results, 
solely  or  in  most  part,  of  the  patient  and  arduous  labors  of 
scores  of  able  and  devoted  men?  Or  have  these  movements 
some  underlying,  semi-hidden  cause  or  causes?  The  task  be- 
fore US'  is  to  study  and  weigh  the  forces,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  led  to  the  so-called  "educational  revival"  of  1820  to 
1850. 
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111  a  pi'o^rcsjjivc  nu'e  institutions. — lejial,  i)oliti('al.  social  and 
educational. — always  lajtr  behind  eeonoinic  proj^i-ess.  'i'his  is  the 
uoniial  result  due  to  the  action  of  reactionary  or  conservative 
forces,  called  precedent.  Avhich  are  crystallized  into  law,  ciLstom 
and  sentimciil.  In  order  to  undei'stand  the  pro»:ress  of  educa- 
tion, the  modifications  in  its  .methods,  aims  and  values,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  chanjiing  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions  durino'  our  special  period,  but  also  to 
rou<ihl3'  survey  the  precedinji'  period  in  Avhich  are  found  the 
roots  of  the  later  vigorous  gro\\i:h.  or,  in  other  words,  the  modi- 
fying and  restraining  influences  which  bear  upon  progress  dur- 
ing the  later  epoch. 

The  irrflrience  of  New  England  was  very  marked  throughout 
the  vntire  westward  movement  of  population.  New  England 
men  became  leaders,  and  carried  with  them  and  impressed  upon 
the  various  rrew  cxmiinunities.  New  England  crrstoniK.  manners, 
religious  beliefs  and  educational  methods.  Imitation  played  a 
considerable  role  irr  the  development  of  the  West.  The  other 
settlers  were  domirrated  and  influerrced  by  the  strong,  individ- 
ualistic man  from  New  England,  and  were  soon  foimd  adopt- 
ing the  customs  and  ideals  of  the  latter.  On  accourrt  of  this 
fact,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  attention  may  during  the  study 
of  the  early  ])fri(id  of  our  history,  be  directed  chiefly  to  New 
England. 

The  roots  of  the  free  school  movement  may  be  easily  tr'aced 
back  to  Luther  and  the  Reformation.'  Luther  advocated  com- 
pulsory education  for  all  children,  exactly  as  military  service 
Avas  made  com])ulsory.  "One  of  the  cardinal  requirements  of 
democratic  Oalvinism  has  alwavs  been  elementary  edueat'on  for 


r'crriu.   .T.   W..   Cdtnitulaoni  Educutinn.  5. 
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everybody.  In  matters  of  religion  all  souls  are  equally  con- 
cerned and  each  individual  is  ultimately  responsible  for  him- 
self. The  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of  life,  and  accordingly  each 
individual  ought  to  be  able  to  read  them  for  himself,  -vvithout 
dependence  upon  priests.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  prime  duties 
of  a  congregation  to  insist  that  all  members  shall  know  how  to 
read  and,  if  necessary,  to  provide  them  with  the  requisite  in- 
struction." In  accordance  with  this  Calvinistic  idea  some  form 
of  universal  and  compulsory  elementary  education  sprang  up 
during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  wherever  Calvinism  had 
become  dominant, — in  the  Protestant  parts  of  France  and  Switz- 
erland, in  Holland,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  New  England. - 
This  relation  between  religion  and  education  is  important,  and 
furnishes  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  our  early  educational 
development.  The  decadence  of  education  during  the  later 
part  of  the  18th  and  the  early  portion  of  the  10th  centuries  was 
a  necessary  and  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  weakening 
and  the  final  severance  of  the  ties  which  bound  the  two  together. 
The  so-called  educational  revival  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
19th  century  is  the  result  of  the  alliance  of  education  Avith  new 
foree^i 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Holland,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  early  schools  which  were  the  product  of  Calvinism  were 
middle-class  schools,  rather  than  schools  for  the  masses.  In 
England,  from  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  well  into  the  17th 
century,  a  powerful  educational  movement  manifested  itself 
in  the  establishment  of  various  kinds  of  schools,  especially 
graiiiinar  schools.  V>y  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Eng- 
land was  by  no  means  poorly  supplied  with  grammar  seho;tls, 
while  there  were  many  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  either  free 
English  schools  or  charity  schools."  In  Scotland,  John  Knox 
did  draw  up  a  comprehensive  schenie  of  education;  and  an  Act 
was  passed  which  embodied  many  of  its  features.  The  law  was, 
however,  repealed  a  few  years  later  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion.*    In  Holland  the  leading  class  was  composed  of  merchants, 

-  Fiske.  '/'/((   Diitfh  ami  Qiinkfy  Colonics  in  America,  1:33. 

'  Schafer.  Jos..   The  Orinin  of  the  ftiinteni   of  Land  Orania  for  Hdiimtioti.  s-H). 
Also  Loach,  A.  F.,  B;ir//i.s/(  i^eliool.i  at  the  Time  of  the  I{(  formation,  07  ct  scq. 
*  Report  of  the  Comminxioncr  of  Education   (18S9-1S90),   1:220-23. 
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and  ol('iiit'iit;iry  (■(lucntidn  \v;i.s  vjilm-d  .-is  ;i  trjiiiiiii!.'  for  ;i  lijidiiig 
carcor.'' 

Till-  I'.irly   XfW  En;/liiii(l   iiicn    wlio  exerted  .such  a   powerful 
influeiicf   upon   the   development  of  tlie  nortlieni   and   western 
portions  of  the  Ignited  States  were  drawn  from  the  flower  of  a 
fine  elass  of  Envrlisli  rural  gentry  and  yeomen."     'i'hey  came  to 
the  New  World  in  order  to  avoid  persecution  and  oppression. 
Tiiey  l)i-oue:iit  with  them  Engli.sh  law.  customs,  traditions  and 
form  of  local  government;  but  under  the  modifying,'  influence 
of  a  new  environment  and  by  reason  of  friction  with  the  mother 
country,   they  modified  many   customs,  the   common   law,   and 
developed  a  set  of  maxims  by  means  of  which  the\'  justified  the 
"War  of  the  Revolution.     New  England  was  made  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  purified  Old  England.     All  men  were  de- 
clared to  be  free  and  equal ;  all  were    held    to    possess    equal 
"natural"  rights  to  life.  li])erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
but  in  the  face  of  these  high-sounding  phrases,  they  continued 
the  English  common  law  with  some  modifications,  they  allowed 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  they  did  not  extend  the  suffrage  to 
all  males  of  votaig  age.     "Intolerable  restrictions  burdened  the 
life  of  the  common  man.  not  manhood  qualifications,  but  tax 
receipts,  chui'di  ci-eeds  ;nid  wh;t(^  skins  were  re(iuired  of  tlios--  who 
w^ould  vote.     .     .     .     The  man  without  land  could  not  be  trusted. 
The  man  without  piety  was  not  to  have  political  power."'     To 
the  Puritan,  "freedom  and  liberty  meant  the  working  out  of  a 
life  soberly  restrained  according  to  the  will  of  the  majority."* 
The  democracy  of  the  New  England  of  the  17th  and  IStli  cent- 
uries was  quite  different  from  that  of  Jackson,  or  of  tlie  present 
time.     According  to  Revolutionary  literature,  the  United  States 
was  committed  to  the  doctrines'  of  Rousseau :  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice it  more  nearly'  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  Burke. 

"Calvinism  is  congenial  to  those  in  whom  the  clannish  spirit 
is  strong.""  This  clannish  spirit  led  to  the  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  universal  education  and  equal  treatment  for  all  men  agree- 


*  Draper,  A.  S..  Oriyin  and  Development  of  the  Sew  York  Common  School  Sys- 
tem) .31. 

"  Flske,  .Tohn,    The  Beginnings  of  Xew  Enyland.  .jrt. 
'  Stevenson,  R.  T.,  History  of  Xorth  America,  12  :13.     Ed.  by  Lee. 
'  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  Histonj  of  New  Enpland,  1 :79. 
"  rattt^n,  S.  X..  Dciclopment  of  Enoli»h  Thounht.  109. 
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ing  with  them  and  adhering  to  their  belief.  The  English  people 
^'had'  also  a  strong  feeling  of  the  solidarity  of  responsibility, 
which  emphasized  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  whole  people  by  the 
wrong  acts  of  individuals  and  the  need  of  national  unity/ '^° 
This  feeling  of  a  common  individual  responsibility  for  the  acts 
•of  others  played  an  important  part  in  building  up  the  early 
New  England  school  system.  The  weakening  of  the  feeling  of 
mutual  responsibility  as  the  settlements  grew  and  the  settlers 
became  more  and  more  independent  of  each  other,  is  also  a 
factor  in  explanation  of  the  decline  in  educational  enthusiasm 
at  a  later  period.  The  New  England  colonists  came  over  in 
congregations,  and  continued,  in  their  new  home,  the  old  church 
relationships.  The  soil  and  topography  of  New  England  were 
not  well  adapted  to  large  scale  farming;  consequently,  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  traditions 
•of  the  settlers  tended  to  strengthen  the  political  power  of  the 
local  units.  Towns,  modeled  after  those  of  England,  were 
formed,  and  land  was  held  both  in  severalty  and  in  common. 
The  o^vner  of  a  small  holding  was  necessarily  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  his  neighbors. — a  condition  unlike  that  which 
existed  imder  the  southern  plantation  system.  The  products 
and  services  of  neighbors  were  frequently  exchanged.  The  idea 
of  interdependence  and  of  mutual  influence  became  firmly  and 
deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  New  England 
people.  Severalty  implanted  interdependence  and  individual- 
ity; conmionalty  produced  a  feeling  of  solidarity. ^^  The  south- 
ern plantations  were  more  nearly  self-supporting  units  tha-n 
the  small  New  England  farms;  and  commonalty  was  lacking  in 
the  South.  ''There  was  no  nuitual  dependence  among  planta- 
tions such  as  would  have  been  observed  if  the  estates  had  been 
small,  which  would  have  signified  a  division  of  labor.  "^-  The 
latter  type  of  life  developed  a  class  of  self-reliant,  liberty-loving 
men;  it 'tended  to  exalt  the  importance  of  the  individual,  to 
produce  a  more  exaggerated  form  of  individualism  than  devel- 
oped in  New  England. 

In  studying  the  development  of  education  in  early  New  Eng- 


^"Ihid.,  120. 

"  Woodeu.  1  :G0. 

"Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  i7f/i  Centunj.  2  :56S. 
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liiiiW  it  should  ,iK(i  lie  rriiiciiiltt'n'(|  lli;il  llic  riu'lil  of  tfixatioii 
Wiis  t'}ii'criill\'  l;ii;ii(Ii'i|.  resting:  cliit'tiv'  willi  llic  lociil  iniits:  jnul 
llic  close  coimcflioii  liclwccn  I'eliirioii  jiikI  iMililics  must  not  be 
(ivt'ilookcd.  "'J'lic  siippoi-t  of  Ihc  iiiiiiistci's,  ;it  licst  voliiii1;iry, 
lit'ciiuc  ;i  r('i_nihir  ilfui  of  civic  expense;  they  were  <i<'n('r;illy 
chosen  in  open  t(»wn  nie(4in<r.  Taxes  were  levied  for  tlu*  suj)- 
])ort  of  reliuinii.  and  alleiidance  on  worship  was  compulsory. 
The  franchise  de|)en(led  on  connection  with  the  clinrch  in  ^lass- 
aclnisetts  and'  ( 'onneetient."'"'  Ditiferences  in  relip:ious  belief 
did  iiol  at  lliis  time  eoin])]icate  the  ediicat ioii;d  ])rol)leiii  in  New 
England. 

In  ](i42.  Iwenty-two  years  after  the  landing  of  the  ^layflower, 
tile  lii-st  law  relating'  to  edneation  in  ^Massachusetts,  Avas  passed. 
This  law  asserted  that  the  state  had  the  right,  and  indeed  that 
it  Avas  the  duty  of  the  state,  to  see  that  every  child  was  educated. 
This  Act  gave  the  selectmen  power  to  investig'ate  as  to  the 
training  of  all  children  under  their  jurisdiction.  If  the  parent 
Avas  found  to  have  neglected  his  duty  in  this  important  matter, 
he  was  liable  to  a  line.  This  law  made  education  compulsory, 
but  it  made  no  provision  for  schools  or  for  teachers.  The  teach- 
ers were  the  parents  or  private  tutors.  The  head  of  every 
family  was  in  duty  l)oinid  to  educate  his  children  in  order  to 
promote  the  religious  and  moral  well-being  of  the  comnumity 
in  which  he  lived.  This  educational  law  is  comparable  to  the 
modern  sanitary  laws  of  our  cities  which  recpiire  every  house- 
holder to  keep  hi.s  house  and  dooryard  in  a  healthful  and  clean 
condition,  in  order  that  his  property  may  not  become  a  menace 
to  the  community  and  a  center  of  infection.  In  both  cases  the 
police  power  of  the  state  is  invoked. 

Thus  elementary  education  was  at  this  period  in  the  handi- 
craft or  household  stage  of  development,  and  was  demanded 
primarily  on  religious  gi-ounds.  Education  was  normally  a  part 
of  household  industry :  and  it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  range 
of  subjects.  Public  bounty  was  first  extended  in  New  England 
to  the  colleges,  not  to  what  'we  now  call  the  common  schools. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  accpiired  as  were  shoe- 
makino-  or  weaving.     Not  until  the  local  environment  w'as  broad- 


Weeden.  1  :tjS-l). 
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-ened  into  a  more  general  one  by  increased  population,  coupled 
with  manufacture  in  factories  and  better  means  of  communi- 
cation, did  education,  or  could  it,  except  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  a  few  specially  favored  individuals,  expand  beyond  this 
rudimentary  stage.  Educational  advance  is  very  similar  to 
the  development  of  many  industries.  Indeed  it  might  be  said 
that  there  are  three  stages,  namely,  purely  domestic,  handicraft 
and  factory. 

After  the  passage  of  the  second  ^Massachusetts  law  in  1647, 
we  find  supplemented  by  family  instruction,  "the  outlines  of  a 
complete  system  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts, — the 
elementary,  the  grammar  or  secondary  schools  and  the  college — 
all  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  private  benefi- 
cence, public  taxation  and  legislative  grants."^*  The  or- 
dinance of  November  11th,  1647.  reads  in  part  as  follows: — 
''It  being  one  of  the  chief  projects  of  that  old  deluder.  Satan, 
to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former 
times  by  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter 
times  by  persuading  by  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  by 
false  glosses  of  saint-seeming  deceivers,  that  learning  may  not 
be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers  in  the  church  and  common- 
wealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors : — 

"If  is  therefore  ordered,  that  every  to\vnsbi|)  in  this  jurisdiv'- 
tion  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty 
householders,  shall  there  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their 
town  to  teach  all  such  chihlren  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write 
and  rend,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parent  or 
masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhal)itants  in  general  by 
^\'ay  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  pru- 
'dentials  of  the  towns  shall  appoint;  Provided,  those  that  send 
their  children  be  not  oppressed  Ivy  ])aying  more  than  they  can 
have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns;  and  It  is  further  ordered, 
that  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  luimber  of  one  hun- 
dred families  or  householders.  Ihcy  shall  set  up  a  grammar 
^school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university:     Provided,  that  if  any 


"Rct'Dit  I)    e'r,!inithiii(,nrr  of  l-Ulurntion    (  lS'.t;{-'.)4 ) .  1  :(!.">(!. 
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1ii,\n  iicjlt'i't  tlir  pcrlonii.'iin'c  lit'i-cof  (iliovc  one  y<';ir,  lluit  every 
MU'li  town  sliiill  j»;iy  live  i)fMiii(l.s  to  tlie  next  until  tli<  y  sliall 
])»'rt'ufiii  tlirii-  urdcr.'''-'  Thrfc  items  in  tliis  aet  slionM  be 
nnt('<| :  ~l<'irst.  fln'  scliool  systrin  is  to  lie  itr!_';tnizc(|  primarily  in 
tlir  intci-csl  of  rclij.'-ion;  second.  i)ul)lic  taxation  for  the  support 
of  schools  :s  made  optional  Milh  the  local  administrative  units; 
lliird.  llic  lowii.  not  lii<'  ])an'nt,  is  held  respoiisihic  for  the  exe- 
cution oj'  llic  i)rovis:ons  of  tlie  act.  In  Hul  and  a^'ain  in  1683 
the  ahovc  mentioned  jienalty  was  increased,  tending  to  show,  as 
lliiisdali'  poinis  out.  a  \vaning  interest  in  education. 

Tlie  course  of  events  in  Connecticut  ran  in  similar  channels. 
"The  early  records  of  the  Town  of  Hartford  are  lost.  The  first 
mention  of  the  school  is  in  1642,  seven  years  after  the  first  log- 
house  Avas  erected, — when  an  appropriation  of  thirty  pounds 
is  settled  upon  it,  not  as  a  new  thing,  but  as  one  of  the  estab- 
li.shed  interests  of  the  town — a  thing  to  be  looked  after,  as  much 
as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  support  of  public  worship,  and 
protection  against  the  Indians.  "^°  In  1650  an  educational  law 
was  passed  modeled  after  the  Massachusetts  Act  of  1647.  In- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  state  in  educational  matters  was 
justified  by  "the  indift'erence  and  indulgence  of  many  parents 
and  ma.sters. "  In  Rhode  Island  the  strong  opposition  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  was  an  important  factor  in  delaying  the 
development  of  the  public  school  system.  "Here  the  idea  pre- 
vailed, as  it  always  has  in  England  until  very  recently,  that 
the  public  elementary  schools  are  charitable  institutions."^' 

There  Avas  little  imiformity  as  to  educational  development. 
Some  towns  were  zealous  in  the  cause ;  but  others  were  extremely 
negligent.  The  constant  pressure  exerted  upon  the  towns  by  the 
Colonial  government  aided  greatly  in  the  general  development 
of  education.  The  leaders  who  were  sent  to  the  general  court 
were  Avell-educated,  religious  men.  Here  is  the  phenomenon  of 
a  trained,  selected  leadership  imposing  educational  requirements 
in  the  name  of  religious  and  civic  welfare  of  the  couununity.^* 

1' Keprinied  in  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Educniion  (1802-93).  1232.  See  also 
The  Colonial  Laws  of  Ifass.  (Boston.  1SS9.  Reprinted  from  edition  of  IGCO), 
190-91. 

^"Barnard's  Journal  of  Education-   (1S57),  4:658. 

"  Ferrin,  20. 

'^  Seliafer.  Land  Grants  for  Education.  21. 
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It  may  be  well  to  point  out,  at  this  place,  that  in  the  peiiod, 
1820-1850.  the  striking  features  of  the  phenomenon  will  be 
found  to  be  considerably  modified.  The  humanitarian  leaders 
of  the  later  period,  however,  seemed  to  be  the  true  successors 
of  the  religious  leaders  of  Colonial  tinjes.  A  paragraph  from 
the  writings  of  a  local  historian  throws  more  light  upon  the 
eaiiy  situation.  "It  was  not  because  there  was  a  popular  de- 
mand for  the  school  that  the  school  came;  it  was  because  the 
men  who  influenced  public  sentiment — the  best  men  in  the  Col- 
ony— led  the  people,  and  would  take  no  refusal,  that  at  last  the 
public  feeling  rose  to  the  task  of  supporting  the  school.  For 
though  the  government  of  the  to^^^ls  was  democratic,  and  every 
church  member  had  a  vote,  the  best  men  nevertheless  took  the 
place  and  the  power  which  their  education  and  capacity  gave 
them,  and  dragged  the  lagging  sentiment  of  the  populace  up  to 
the  demands  of  the  times.  "^^  In  the  elementary  schools  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  inculcation  of  moral  virtues,  and  the  gram- 
mar schools  and  colleges  were  intended  as  schools  preparatory 
for  teaching  and  preaching.  "Finally  the  pious  spirit 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Woburn  manifested  itself 
in  their  care  for  the  religious  education  of  their  children  and 
youth. — Regarding  religion  themselves  as  the  principal  thing; 
they  were  earnestly  solicitous  to  inculcate  the  same  great  truth 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  offspring.""" 

The  general  education  which  the  mass  of  the  New  England 
people  received  during  the  Colonial  period  has  often  been  over- 
estimated. In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  views  of  several 
writers  will  be  quoted.  "In  those  days,  there  was  little  civil 
law,  or  medicine,  or  book  learning  outside  the  clergy.  All  there 
was  backed  by  the  influence  of  property,  went  to  regulate  the 
towns,  and  to  balance  any  excessive  tendencies  of  the  religious 
element."-^  "The  people  of  Colonial  New  England  were  not 
all  well-edncated,  nor  weic^  all  their  country  schools  better  than 
old  field  schools.  The  farmer's  boy,  who  was  taught  for  two 
winter  months  by  a  man  and  two  suunner  months  by  a  woman, 
seldom  learned  more  in  the  district  school  than  how  to  read, 


"  De  Forest.  H.   1'.,  HUttorji  of  ^ycs^bl)l•olt!ll^,  Musi..  100.      Also  Srli.iiCr.   14. 
="  Sewall,  History,  of  ^Voh^tl■n,  Mass.,  00-7. 
»'  Woeden,  1  :87. 
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wrilc  ;iii<l  (•i|)li('r. '"•"•'  'i'lii'  |iniiiiiii('iic('  jrivcii  1<i  tin-  irriiiiiiiuir 
wImmiI  iiiid  to  rcliiiioiis  iiisl  nict  inn  <iii(l  the  strict  sii|»«Tvisi(»ii  cx- 
Pl'ciscd  by  llu'  iiiiiiistci-s  itvvv  the  schools.  iiijiUcs  Snpt.  Draper's 
rliaryc  ajraiiisl  llic  early  Klijrt'.sli  schools  apjxar  pnt  iiicnl  also 
to  the  schools  of  Colonial  New  l-in'jhinij.  The  lOn^Hish  treated 
"the  elementary  schools  with  inditVerence, "  and  they  desired 
"to  edneale  l('adei>i  to  the  tenets  of  the  state  church,  so  far  as 
relij,'ion  iiiiizht  ^<»,  aiRl  who  would  sympathi/.e  and  a^-^ree  witli 
the  Kniilisli  ai'J.stoci'acy.  so  f;ir  as  jiolities  were  concerned.''-^ 
In  like  manner  the  New  KnL:lan<l  leaders  wei-e  solicitous  for 
tliat  kind  ol  education  uliich  tended  t(t  maiidain  tlie  e.xistlnf;  re- 
lijiious  helief  and  I0  ju'eserve  their  leadershij).  As  late  as  1821 
it  was  written  of  New  Kimland  tliat  "education  was  entirely  iu 
the  liands  or  under  the  directiou  of  the  cler<;y,  who  were  all 
Indepeiideuts  aud  Calvinists.  "'-* 

In  the  South,  as  we  have  seen,  economic  conditions  were  radi- 
cally dissimilai'.  The  difference  between  the  early  New  Eng- 
land settlers  and  those  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  was  not 
alone  sufficient  to  produce  great  variations  in  their  attitude  man- 
ifested toward  education.  Tobacco,  cotton,  rice  and  indigo  are 
crops  favorable  to  the  formation  of  the  plantation  system  and 
the  use  of  indentured  and  slave  lal)or.  Fiske  asserts  that  "the 
economic  basis  of  that  community  [Virginia]  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobaeco  on  large  plantations  and  from  that  single  eco- 
nomic circumstance  resulted"-'  most  of  the  peculiar  social 
features  of  southern  life.  After  1646  there  was  ''a  consider- 
able amount  of  compulsory  education  in  Virginia;"  but  the  sys- 
tem of  isolated  plantations  and  the  absence  of  any  connn unity 
life  precluded  the  de\'elopment  of  such  a  system  of  schools  as 
was  found  in  New  England.-''  In  the  South,  therefore,  a  system 
of  tax-supported  schools  could  not  be  anticipated  because  of  the 
wide  separation  of  the  plantations  and  the  lack  of  comnumity 
feeling  between  the  people  of  the  different  plantations,  because 
the  plantation   system   produced   a   highly   self-reliant   and   in- 


"  Fiske.   Old  Yiniinhi   and  her  Neighbors,  3:251. 

'-'  T'rii'ior.  (h\!!:ii  mtd  Dirclcninrnt  if  the  X.  Y.  Cmniii-n  Schcol  i>'!/st(m,  .31. 

"Tudor,   Wm.,   Letters  of  the  Eastern  States.   3S4. 

"  Kiskp,  Old  Virr/inia  aud  her  ycifihhors.  '2  :17r>. 
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clividnalistic  class  -who  would  naturally  oppose  free  tax-sup- 
ported education,  and,  lastly,  because  the  presence  of  a  class  oi 
indentured  servants  and  of  slaves  constituted  a  barrier  to  the 
development  of  the  free-school  system. 

During  the  early  Colonial  period  education  was  fostered  pri- 
marily on  the  ground  of  religious  necessity.  The  public  schools 
were  supported,  as  a  rule,  by  means  of  land  grants  or  other  ap- 
propriations, local  taxation,  tuition  and  private  beneficence. 
In  certain  localities,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  the  schools 
became  practically  free.-'  This  is  distinctly  a  period  of  middle- 
class  control;  clergymen  dominated  in  the  management  of  edu- 
cational aff  aiirs.  Religion  and  education  w^ent  hand  in  hand.  In 
Colonial  New  England,  the  leaders,  rather  than  the  mass  of  the 
settlers,  were  interested  in  the  education  of  the  entire  people; 
but  class  dit¥erentiation  was  not  as  yet  an  important  phenom- 
enon. 


2'  Martin,  Evolution  of  the  Mass.  Putlic  School  System,  52. 
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TllH  PEKIOD  OF  TUANSITION 
Educational  Decline 

111  New  England  during  tlie  early  Colonial  Period,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  centers  of  educational  advance  were  also  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Calvinistic  theocracy.  As  might  be  expected,  in 
Rhode  Island  where  this  theocracy  was  never  enthroned,  the 
early  educational  development  was  dAvarfed.  But  with  the  growth 
of  new  settlements,  pushing  farther  and  ever  farther  into  the 
interior,  aided  by  the  constant  pressure  of  a  new  and  primitive 
eiivironiiient,  a  new  democratic  si)irit,  a  spirit  which  chafed 
under  the  authority  of  religious  and  educated  leadership,  de- 
veloped and  became  powerful.  Not  only  was  the  supremacy  of 
the  early  New  England  Church  threatened  by  this  rising  spirit 
of  democracy  with  its  accompanying  diversity  of  creeds,  but 
the  extreme  and  un\\ise  zealousness  of  its  own  ministers  tended 
to  produce  a  reaction  against  it.  After  the  crusade  against 
witchcraft  at  Salem,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  the  authority  of 
the  ministei^s  began  to  wane.^  Writers  on  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  United  States  record  a  period  of  religious'  decline. 
"By  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century,  New 
England,  politically,  ecclesiastically,  theologically,  and  morally, 
had  come  into  a  state  of  imstable  equilibrium."-  1662-1720 
"was  a  period  of  marked  religious  declension  in  all  the  colo- 
nies."^ In  1678,  Increase  Mather  asserted: — "The  body  of  the 
rising  generation  is  a  poor,  perishing,  unconverted,  and  except 
the  Lord  pour  down  his  Spirit,  an  undone  generation.     Many 


^  Cobb,  The  Rise  of  ReUfjious  Liberti/  in  America,  237. 
-Bacon,  A  History  of  American  Christianiti/,  lO.j. 
5  Dorchester,  Christianity  in  the  United  States,  1.34. 
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are  profane,  drunkards,  lascivious  scoffers  at  the  power  of  God- 
liness."* The  commercial  depression  of  1740,  "fell  upon  a 
generation  of  New  Englanders  whose  minds  no  longer  dwelt 
preeminently  upon  religious  matters,  but  who  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, preeminently  commercial  in  their  interests."^  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  these  changes  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  the 
ministers  remained,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the  dowoifall  of 
the  Federalist  party,  a  powerful  political  factor  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

If,  as  has  been  maintained,  early  Colonial  education  was  a 
growth  fostered  particularly  by  the  religious  leaders,  an  educa- 
tional declension  would  be  the  logical  result  of  the  weakening  of 
the  ministerial  authority.  Such  a  phenomenon  actually  was  ob- 
served.^ Many  other  forces  contributed  their  quota  in  pro- 
ducing this  result,  and  in  delaying  a  revival  of  educational  zeal 
imtil  after  the  "War  of  1812 — over  a  century  later.  "This  de- 
clension is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  wars  with  the  Indians  and 
the  French  that  wasted  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  colony 
[Massachusetts]  ;  the  political  and  social  contentions  that  dis- 
turbed its  peace;  the  uncertain  relations  that  existed  between 
jMassachusetts  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  internal,  economic, 
and  social  changes."'  The  foregoing  analysis  would,  however, 
lay  the  stress  directly  upon  the  decline  in  religious  ardor, 
and  indirectly  upon  those  forces  which  contributed  to 
this  result.  The  intermittent  warfare  which  the  colonies  were 
engaged  in  down  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution  was  certainly 
sufificient  to  prevent  much  attenticm  being  paid  to  education, 
which  deals  with  the  future  rather  than  the  inmiediate  needs  of 
a  people. 

In  the  early  Colonial  period  all  schools  Avere  town  schools. 
As  the  population  increased  and  l^ecame  scattered,  a  new  social 
conditi(m  devel()i)ed.  The  jiopulation  of  a  town  was  no  longer 
concentrated  around  one  clnirch  and  one  school-house.  As  a 
result  of  this  ex])ansion  ol:'  ])()])ulati()n.  a  very  important  chang* 
took   place    in    the    managenu'nt    of    educational    atVairs    which 


■*  tiuotod  ihiil..  ]:17. 

^  Greeni'.  M.  L..  'I'lic  DcrchiiniK  iit  of  JiCliyious  Lihtitii  in  Cdiiii.,  I'liO. 

"Hinsdale,   llaiticr  Maiiii.  '.). 
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iiiii(li(i(M|,  ill  III)  siii;ill  iiic;isiii'i'.  Ilii'  i)r(ifrress  of  fdiioalional  di-- 
vclopiiH'iit.  Al  (irst.  ill  ordrr  t(i  meet  the  needs  of  nil  the  chil- 
dren of  .'I  town  llic  "Iriivclintr  school"  was  resorted  to.  "The 
1  raNclini:'  school  rrxcrsi'd  Ihc  usual  jiractice;  the  school  went  to 
the  ('hiidrcii.  not  the  ciiihlren  to  the  school;  that  is.  the  .single 
town  seiiool  was  Icept  a  certain  time  in  one  corner  of  the  town. 
then  ill  ;iiiothcr,  and  so  on  until  the  circuit  had  lieen  completed, 
the  periods  that  it  spent  in  different  localities  liein^r  equal  or 
luiequal.  as  circumstances'  miji:ht  determine."^  This  soon  led  to 
the  format  ion  of  several  district  sclu>ols  within  a  friven  town. 
But  n.s  mi}j,ht  be  expected  with  a  people  accustomed  to  the  town 
meeting:  form  of  uovernment  and  extremely  jealous  of  central- 
ized control,  the  district  system  of  school  management  followed. 
Tliis  process  was  a  gradual  one;  the  culmination  of  the  power 
of  the  school  district  was  not  reached  until  1827."  This  year 
"marks  the  ntmost  limit  to  tlie  subdivision  of  American  sover- 
eignty— the  high  water-mai-k  of  modern  democracy,  and  the 
low  M-ater-mark  of  the  ^Massachusetts  school  system."'^  At  this 
time  only  two  l.mitations  were  placed  upon  the  powers  of  the 
district,  namely,  the  raising  and  apportionment  of  taxes',  and 
the  qualification  of  teachers." 

The  Grammar  school  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the  distinc- 
tive and  important  grade  of  school  in  the  early  period.  The 
growth  of  the  district  system  necessarily  meant  the  decline  of 
this  grade  of  school,  because  the  districts,  being  small  imits, 
could  not  supjiort.  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  good  grammar 
school.  At  this  point  in  our  history  the  famous  academy  is 
ushered  in.  This  :s  simply  the  visible  token  of  the  decline  in 
the  "free"  grammar  school:  it  grows  out  of  the  demand  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  for  better  educational  facilities  than  could  be 
obtained  in  the  district  school.  AYhile  the  district  system  led 
toward  democracy  and  equality  of  privilege  from  the  political 
point  of  view  on  the  one  hand:  it  tended  on  the  other  toward 
class   differentiation.     This   latter  tendency,   coupled   with  the 


-'Hinsdale.  Horner  M(i)i)i.  11. 

"  Martin,  The  Evohition  of  the  Mos!^.  Sehool  Sin^tem,  02.  In  Conneeticnt.  the 
formation  of  '"school  societies"  ma.v  have  been  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
district  system. 

^o  Martin.  01'. 
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growth  of  an  industrial  class,  led  finally  to  the  educational 
awakening  which  placed  our  educational  system  upon  a  new 
bas-s,  and  to  an  era  which  demanded  centralized  school  admin- 
istration and  tax-supported  free  elementary  schools. 

During  the  long  period  of  "marking  time"  in  educational 
affairs,  which  preceded  the  era  under  investigation,  while  many 
dissimilar  forces  were  aiding  in  the  disintegration  of  the  early 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  school  system,  one  influence 
stands  out  prominently  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  tendency, 
namely,  the  system  of  land  grants  for"  educational  purposes. 
The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the 
towns,  the  colonial,  and  later  the  state,  governments  enabled 
them  to  subsidize  the  schools  along  the  well-lmown  line  of  least 
resistance.  They  could  aid  in  the  development  of  education 
wathout  apparently  touching  the  pocketbook  of  the  tax-payer. 
"In  the  light  of  English  practice  respecting  school  support,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  the  early  American  colonists  founding 
'free  schools'  or  'free  grammar  schools,'  and  endowing  them 
with  lands.  The  custom  was  followed  to  some  extent  in  all  of 
the  colonies,  but  in  certain  ones,  namely  ^Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire,  it  developed  steadily  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  public  land  grant  system.  In  many,  perhaps  in 
most  eases,  these  lands,  when  granted,  were  of  little  value.  But 
their  value  steadily  increased  w^ith  the  general  development  of 
the  country,  and  with  this  increase  the  popular  interest  in  them 
kept  pace.  "^-  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  system  of  land 
grants  for  educational  purposes  originated  in  order  to  aid  the 
grammar,  not  the  elementary  or  common  school.^^ 

The  chief  disintegrating  forces  of  this  long  period  of  transi- 
tion may,  therefore,  be  summarized  as  follows,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  are  not  distinct,  isolated,  or  unrelated 
influences:  (a)  The  decline  in  the  power  of  the  Puritan  the- 
ocracy and  the  increasing  strenglh  of  various  religious  sects; 
(b)  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  settlement,  and  the  eon- 
sequent  development  of  tbe  district  system;  (c)  wars,  internal 
dissentions  and  the  formation  of  a  new  government  distracted 
the  attention  from  the  field  of  education;   (d)   the  decrease  of 


'-■  Schafer,  'I'liv  Oiiyiii  nf  the  fiystrm  of  Lniul  Orants  in  Edticalion,  11,  lo. 
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iniiliijil  iiilcrili'|ii'ii(l«-iiiv  iiiii(»ii'_'-  the  settlors  ;iii(|  llic  woakening 
of  the  spirit  of  cliinnishnoss.  On  llic  ollicc  lumd.  Ihc  forces 
which  tciiclccl  to  f'ontiiiuc  our  (•(liicjitioiiiil  ])r<);.frcs.s  nppojir  to  be; 
(a)  un  inherited  belief  in  the  religious  and  civic  value  of  edu- 
cation; (b)  the  use  of  land  grants  for  educational  purposes. 

Soon  after  tlie  War  of  1812,  other  forces  appear  in  the  fore- 
^M-ouiid  w  hieli  rrive  a  new  impulse  to  educational  progress'.  Just 
at  the  dawn  of  this  period,  one  of  the  earliest  spokesmen  of  edu- 
cational radicalism  declared: — "Under  our  present  con.stitution. 
or  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  schools  have  no  doubt  been  va.stly 
improved.  But  they  have  most  certainly,  not  kept  up  with  the 
progress  of  .society  in  other  respects.  Although  their  absolute 
motion  must  be  acknowledged,  their  relative  motion  has  been 
for  many  years  retrograde.  And  there  never  was  a  time,  since 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  when  the  common  schools  were 
farther  in  the  rear  of  the  improvements  of  the  age  in  almost 
everything  else  affecting  onr  condition  and  happiness  than  they 
are  at  the  present  moment.''^' 

The  Situatiox  at  the  ()i'f:mn-(;  of  the  Period     (1820-1850) 

AVliat  then  were  the  educational  conditions  in  the  different 
states  at  the  opening  of  the  period  under  consideration?  The 
Constitution  of  ^Massachusetts  in  1780  stated  that  it  "was  the  duty 
of  "legislatures  and  magistrates,"  to  cherish  the  interests  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them :  especially 
the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  "grammar 
schools  in  the  town. ' '  The  school  law  of  1789  was  still  in  force 
•in  1820.  This  law  is  ecmceded  to  be  a  step  baclavard  in  com- 
parison with  previous  laws.^''  By  this  act  the  district  system 
was  legalized.  The  towns  were  still  required  to  maintain  schools, 
but  the  minimum  length  of  the  school  year  was  only  six  montlis. 
Towns  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  or  more  were  re(iuired 
to  support  a  grammar  school.  Penalties  were  provided  in  case 
of  neglect,  by  a  town,  to  support  schools.  For  example,  a  town 
of  fifty  families  was  fined  fifty  pounds  for  such  neglect.^''     One 


'<  Carter.  .T.  O..  The  Sclicolt  o'  Mn^s.  in  1S20  in  Old  S!oiifh   Lcnflct.  No.   I."?." 
''■  Dexter,  Hiatory  of  Education  in  ilie  United  States.  SO. 
^f' Barnard's  Journal  of  Education    (1S."7>.  4:057-71(1. 
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important  clause  of  this  Act  reads  thus: — "Be  it  enacted  by  the 
autliority  aforesaid,  That  all  plantations  which  shall  be  taxed  to 
the  support  of  the  government,  and  all  parishes  and  precincts, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  ]\Iareh  or  April  to  vote  and  raise  such  sums  of  monej^  upon 
the  polls  and  ratable  estates  of  their  respective  inhabitants  for 
the  support  and.  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  their 
children  and  youth  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  as  they  shall  judge 
expedient,  to  be  assessed  in  due  proportion  and  to  be  collected 
in  like  manner  with  the  public  taxes. '  '^^  After  speaking  of  the 
educational  laws  of  this  state,  Winterbotham  remarks : — ' '  These 
laws  respecting  schools  are  not  so  well  regarded  in  many  parts 
of  the  state,  as'  the  ^''ise  purposes  which  they  were  intended  to 
answer,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  require.  "^^  At  the 
opening  of  our  period  there  were  no  public  schools  where  chil- 
dren could  prepare  for  the  grammar  schools.  In  1817,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  public  primary  schools.  The  sub- 
committee reported  that  "for  children  under  the  age  of  seven 
years',  it  is  true,  no  schools  are  maintained  at  public  expense." 
But  it  was  asserted,  this  class  of  children  was  not  neglected; 
they  were  cared  for  in  a  series  of  small  private  schools.  Al- 
though the  tuition  acted  as  a  tax  upon  the  parents,  it  was  not 
considered  to  be  burdensome  or  inequitable.  The  sub-committee 
also  emphasized  the  importance  of  home  training  for  very  young 
chlildren.  In  view  of  the  heavy  taxation  already  levied  for  pub- 
lic schools,  it  was  urged  that  the  establishment  of  free  primary 
schools  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age  was  not  "expe- 
dient."^'' At  the  opening  of  the  period  of  educational  revival, 
in  Massachusetts,  the  state  whose  educational  history  is  proudly 
pointed  to  by  students  of  history,  elementary  education,  al- 
though legally  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  public  schools,  actually 
devolved,  in  the  main,  upon  private  schools. 


'"Full  tpxt  (if  the  \;\\\-  ^ivoii  in  Report  of  CnmmifiKinnrr  of  Etiucaiion  (1S02-3). 
1234-37.     Alsc^.  Tlie  Perpetual  Laws  of  Mass.   (1801),  2:39-44. 

'■^  An  Historical,  Ocofirniihicdl  and  Philo.sditliivdl  View  of  the  U.  S.  (ITO.V), 
:i:177. 

"  Uoport  sisned  by  Chas.  lUilItincli.  f'liairmaii,  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Xn- 
tional  IntcUigcncer,  Novomher  20.  1S17.  1.  Also,  soe  Wislitiuan,  Annals  of  the 
I'rimarii  gchrols  of  Knxtoii  :  and  Ilinsdalo.   Horace  Mann.  :V2. 
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I'lilil  171).'^.  (Jonnocticiit  luwiis  ucim-  rcqiiiriMl  to  inaiutaiii 
schools,  suppoi'tcd,  ill  ii  tlircc-fold  manner,  by  a  state  fund,  local 
taxation  and  1  nit  ion.  Accurdin*;  to  the  provision  of  laws  enacted 
in  171>.j  and  ITI'S,  the  control  of  the  schools  passed  int/)  the  hands 
of  local  "school  societies."  Jjocal  ta.xation  was  made  optional. 
As  a  con.secinence  the  schools,  a.s  a  rule,  only  remained  open  long 
enoufrh  to  expend  the  money  ^a'anted  out  of  the  general  fund, 
but  no  longer.-"  New  Hampshire,  in  1719,  enacted  the  Mass- 
achusetts school  law  of  1047 ;  and,  in  1721,  provided  that  a  fine 
be  imposed  upon  the  selectmen  personally,  if  they  neglected  to 
maintain  a  grammar  school  as  provided  by  law.-^  Nevertheless, 
this  Avas  not  well  enforced.--  In  1748,  for  example,  the  town  of 
Chester  voted  "that  the  towTi  defend  and  secure  the  selectmen 
from  any  damage  they  may  come  to  for  not  providing  a  Gram- 
mar school."-^  Goveraor  "Wentwortli  in  his  message  in  1771 
declared  that  "nine-tenths  of  your  towns  are  wholly  without 
teachers  or  having  vagrant  teachers  .  .  .  worse  than  none 
,     .     .     unknown  in  principle  and  deplorably  illiterate.""-' 

Among  the  New  England  States,  Rhode  Island  lias  an  edu- 
cational history  which  is  peculiarly  her  own.-^  She  did  not 
enact  a  common  school  law  until  the  year  1800;  and  this  was 
not  enforced,  but  instead  was  repealed  three  years  later.  In 
1796,  Samuel  Slater  "established  at  Pawtucket  a  Sunday  school 
at  which  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  His  efforts 
were  supplemented  by  those  of  John  Howland  at  Providence, 
who  as  a  barber  was  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Mechanics 
and  Manufacturers,  a  society  organized  in  1789.  By  the  energy 
of  Howland  the  General  Assembly  in  1800  was  led  to  pass  an 
act  creatine"  free  schools."-''     "Not  imtil  1828  was  such  a  law 


-"Barnard's,  Jnumu}  of  Educaiion    (1S.->T).  4  :0.-)T-710. 

='  Robinson,  M.  H.,  History  of  Taxation  in  New  Hampshire  in  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  I'ublicntions,  3d  series  (1902),  li:  ITS.  rrimary  authority, 
Laws  ofN.  H.  (1720>,  133,  IGO. 

^Ibid.,  178. 

=^  Cliase,  History  of  Chester,  U7S.  Quoted  by  Robinson.  See  also  Secomb,  His- 
tory of  Amherst.  319. 

=*  Quoted  by  Robinson,  179,  from  A^.  H.  Provincial  papers,  T:  287. 

"Ine  unique  agricultural  features  of  Rhode  Island  are  well  described  in  a 
monograpu  :  Channinir.  Edw..  The  Xarrafiansett  Planters  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Studies.  4.  The  methods  employed  in  agriculture  in  Rhode  Island  closely  re- 
sembled those  of  the  plantation  system  in  the  South. 

soRichman,  1.  B..  Rhode  Island.  279. 
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put  upon  the  statute  l)ooks  that  remained  there,"-'  and  this  law 
was  practically  a  dead  letter,  outside  of  Providence,  until  after 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  the  decade  of  the  forties.  "The 
literature  of  this  state  [Rhode  Island  in  1795]  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence.  .  .  .  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  are  involved 
in  greater  ignorance,  perhaps,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  New 
England."-^ 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  ''the  first  state  legislation  regarding 
schools  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1786,  when  it  was  ordered 
that  unappropriated  lands'  within  the  state  should  be  laid  out  in 
townships  ten  miles  scpare,  and  that  in  each  of  them  one  section 
should  be  reserved  for  the  'gospel  and  schools'  and  one  'for 
promoting  literature.'  Special  appropriations  were  also  made 
to  help  academies."-''  Nine  years  later,  a  general  law  was  pa&sed 
appropriating  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  for  five 
years.  This  money  was  paid  directly  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 
The  law  was  not  reenacted,  however,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years.  As  late  as  1806  there  were  none  save  parochial  and 
private  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  public  school 
society  was  then  formed  to  care  for  the  education  of  a  large 
number  of  children  already  outside  the  educational  charge  of 
the  various  religious  sects. "°  This  was  a  private  society  com- 
posed of  influential  citizens.  It  controlled  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  New  York  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  this  society  was  originally  formed  to  supplement 
the  work  of  religious  organizations. 

The  Constitution  (1790)  of  Pennsylvania  contained  the  follow- 
ing section: — "The  legislature  shall  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state 
in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis.  The  arts 
and  sciences  shall  be  promoted,  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of 
learning."  In  1802  this  section  was  carried  into  effect  by  en- 
acting a  law  entitled,  "An  act  to  provide  the  education  of  the 
poor  gratis."       This  law,  strengthened  in  1804  and  1809   re- 


-■  iiiiisdalP,  llayri'  Mnun,  115. 

=s  Winterbotham,  2  :  237. 

-"Dexter,  Histoitj  of  Eihicalion  in   the  r nihil  SUntis.  77. 

^"Report  of  Cotiimissiourr  of  Ediivation  (lSl'3-04),  G98. 
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iii;lii<m1  ill  I'di'cc  for  nvi-r  lliirly  yoars.  lint  tin'  Jittciiipt  to  pru- 
\i(lc  fi-ci*  si'hoolin^'  \'i>]-  tin-  poor  ums  not  successful.  "Out  of 
the  lailurc  to  oduc.-ilc  tiic  po(»r  ;is  a  class  arose  the  idea  of  schooU 
free  to  all."'"'  Much  of  the  work  of  education  in  this  state  de- 
v(>lv(<I  ii|t(iii  r<'Ii<;ious  societies,  and  other  private  schools;  the 
pdor  cliildi-cM  \Vfi-('  often  sent  to  these  schools  at  j)u})lic  ex[)ense. 
"Almost  every  relijj^ious  society  have  one  or  more  schools  under 
their  inunediate  direction,  for  the  education  of  their  own  youth 
of  hoth  sexes,  as  well  of  the  rich,  Avho  are  able  to  pay,  as  of  the 
lK)or.  who  are  taught  and  provided  with  books  and  stationery 
o:ratis.  "•'-  The  following  newspaper  account  of  a  Shaker  school 
is  interesting  in  this  connection.  "The  Shakers  are  now  regu- 
larly organized  into  a  school  district  by  themselves  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law.  .  .  .  We  liazard  nothing  in  the  assertion, 
that  there  is  not  in  the  county,  not  perhaps  in  the  state,  a  school, 
Avhere  children  from  the  age  of  four  to  nine,  would  compare  to 
those  of  the  Shakers,  in  readiness  of  reading  prose,  rhyme,  or 
blank  verse,  or  dn  accuracy  of  spelling,  punctuation  and  em- 
phasis."'^ 

In  New  Jei'scy.  Delaware  and  ^Maryland  at  the  opening  of  the 
period  of  educational  revival,  conditions  as  to  education  were 
similar  to  those  already  portrayed  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1820, 
New  Jei-sey  passed  an  act  authorizing  townships  to  raise  money 
for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Delaware,  in  1817.  appropriated 
one  thousand  dollars  for  each  county  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children;  but  these  "pauper  schools"  did  not  prosper.^*  In 
jMaryland  many  benevolent  societies  were  organized  to  provide 
instruction  for  the  indigent.  The  following  is'  an  extract  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Male  Free  School  of  Baltimore.  "It 
is  truly  gratifying  to  the  trustees  to  witness  the  increasing  in- 
terest, taken  in  the  education  of  the  poor, — to  see  the  talents, 
the  zeal  and  the  means  now  employed  to  give  instruction  to  the 
indigent  youth."     "To  the  liberalitv  of  the  citizens  of  Balti- 


»i  Jenkins,  Pennsijlvania,  Colonial  and  Federal,  3:31. 
^-Winterhotham    (ITOo),  a  :42.". 

"Pi7f.'!^eW  Sun.  May  10.   1S2L'.     Copied  in  noHiniore  Morning  Chronicle.  May 
25,  1S22. 

"«  Dexter,  59. 
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more,  they  [poor  boys]  are  indebted  for  the  ample  means  of  in- 
struction which  they  now  enjoy,     .     .     .     "■'•'' 

The  famous  ordinance  of  1787  consecrated  the  Northwest  to 
freedom,  and  proclaimed  that  "religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge, being  essential  to  good  government,  schools,  and  the  means 
of  education,  should  forever  be  encouraged."  The  first  Consti- 
tution of  Ohio,  the  first  state  to  be  cai*\^ed  out  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  contained  the  following  clause: — "schools  and  the 
means  of  instruction  should  be  forever  encouraged  by  legislative 
pro\asit)n,  not  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  conscience."  The 
first  general  school  law  was  not  passed  until  1821,  nearly  a  score 
of  years  later;  and  this  was  unsuccessful.  Previous  to  this  law, 
education  in  Ohio  was  purely  a  private  matter.  ]\Iany  schools 
were  organized  by  means  of  private  subscription;  many  private 
houses  were  utilized  as  schoolhouses.-"''"'  "Schools  worthy  of  re- 
membrance, between  1802  and  1820  were  known  only  in  most 
enterprising  towns'.""'  The  slow  development  of  public  educa- 
tion is  made  evident  by  the  following  quotation.  "In  the  year 
1833,  there  were  twenty-four  private  schools  in  the  city  [Cin- 
cinnati], Avith  thirty-eight  teachers  and  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pupils,  and  in  the  public  schools  but  twenty-one 
teachers  and  two  thousand  pupils.""®  At  the  beginning  of  (nir 
period,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  iMichigan,  and  ^Yisconsin,  were 
still  frontier  states.  Education  was  necessarily  much  neglected; 
but  the  intiiicntial  settlers,  as  a  rule,  adhered  to  the  early  New 
England  viiew  as  to  the  necessity  and  value  of  universal  educa- 
tion. In  the  South,  excepting  South  Carolina,  prior  to  1820 
there  was  ])ractic'ally  no  provision  made  in  any  state  for  public 
education. 

In  New  England,  excepting  IMiode  Ishuul.  at  the  beginning 
of  our  ixM-iod,  the  principle  of  free  tax-supported  schools  for  all 
was',  in  theory,  accepted.  Elsewhere  free  public  elementary 
educatiion  was  only  for  the  poor.  But  even  in  New  England  the 
free  schools  were  imicli  U'ss  efficient  than  private  ones.  Rev. 
Edward   Everett   Hale   in  .1  Xar  KnuJnud  Hoi/liood  said   that 


'■^■'  rinltiniorr  ModiUki  (  hi  unicli  .  Pcccmln'r   In.  IS'J'J. 
•'"  F.ifc  and  'l'ini(\i  of  Eiilnidiii  Ciithr.  40,  SS.  172. 
^'  Hamfird'x  .foiinii:!  nf  Ethicaiinn   (1S.">0),  <«  :,"=!2. 
"*  Vpn.nlilo,  l.ilcrinii  Ciiltiiic  in  flic  Ohio  Vntlrii,  421. 
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llicrt'  w.is  iio  tli<)U^,'lit  ol"  .sciidiii^'  him  to  .i  public  school, — too 
j)()()r  in  character,'"'  Tlic  diircrcncc  between  New  Eni^'land  and 
otlicr  sections  was  in  reality  only  one  of  degree.  However,  this 
diHerence  changed  sli;j:iitly  the  character  of  the  struggle  during 
the  period  of  educational  revival.  In  New  England,  the  demand 
was  nominally  for  supervision;  but  supervision  signified  better 
free  tax-supported  schools,  it  stood  for  a  leveling  of  the  invidious 
distinctions  between  public  and  private  schools'.  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  issue  was  clear-cut;  it  was  definitely  and  unmisl;akably 
"free"  versus  "pauper"  schools. 


^»  Ilinstlalo,  Horace  Mann,  30,  foot  note. 
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CHAPTER  III 


FUNDAMENTAL  INFLUENCES 

The  foregoing  chapters  have  given  us  a  view  of  the  conditions 
at  and  preceding  the  opening  of  this  important  period  in  our 
educational  and  industrial  history.  We  have  before  us  the 
traditional  and  inherited  beliefs  and  tendencies  in  regard  to 
■education.  The  attention  must  noAV  be  directed  to  the  changes, 
social  and  industrial,  which  occurred  during  the  period.  This 
■epoch  (1820-1850)  is  one  of  rapid  transformation  from  house- 
hold industry  to  the  factory  system ;  it  is  the  era  of  the  extension' 
of  the  suffrage,  of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  of 
various  humanitarian  movements  from  religious  revivals  to  the 
establishment  of  communistic  settlements,  from  temperance  re- 
form to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  During  this  period  the  growth 
of  the  cities  was  rapid,  an  important  labor  movement  arose,  and 
the  theory  of  protection  received  recognition  from  Congress. 
Brief  consideration  will  now  be  given  to  various  changes,  in- 
dustrial, social  and  political  which  appreciably  influenced  the 
development  of  the  pul)lic  school  system. 

The  Growth  op  Poput^ation  and  of  ^Fanufacture 

The  year  1790  may  be  selected  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the 
factory  system  in  this  country.  The  first  factory  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  was  erected  in  Beverly,  IMassachu- 
setts,  in  1787.  Tlii.s  venture  was  unsuccessful.^  From  this  time 
until  the  end  of  the  period  under  consideration,  there  was  a 
gradual  transfer  of  industry  from  tlie  househoUl  or  the  small 
woi'kshop  to  the  fjictory.     AVith  the  dcwh^pment  of  the  factory 


'  The  Favtofji  Sii.stnii  of  tlic  ('.  S.  in  Ccn-fiiiii  Hciiorls.  1SS(1.  Muintfuitiiroi,  2  :G-7. 
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system  r;iiiii.'  tln'  cniicciit ivitioii  of  industry  in  llw  towns,  more 
niinutr  division  of  l;il)or.  i\ud  I'apid  increase  in  llie  pi-oduction 
of  nianiifaefMn'd  article.s.  The  percentay:e  of  population  livinf* 
in  to.vns  and  \v<irl<in^'  in  manufacture  and  trades  increased  at  a 
rapid  rate.  'I'Ih-  Kmbargo  Act  and  the  War  of  1812  caused 
capital  to  shirt  Iroiii  commerce  to  manufacture,  particularly  in 
New  Knizland.  During  this  period,  impoilation  was  greatly 
reduced;  aiul  this  fact  tended,  in  a  measure,  to  stimulate  inven- 
tion and  liome  manufacture.  "At  all  events,  we  know  that  the 
eml)ar<:-o  ;ind  the  wai-  did  cause  the  introduction  of  numerous 
manufactures  on  a  hi)',uer  scale  than  ever  before;  and  that  those 
who  eii'^a^cd  in  the  business  had  a  natural  monopoly."-  But 
while  the  manufacturiiiL;-  interests  were  benefited,  the  shipping 
interests  were  seriously  injured;  and  shipping  regulations  adopted 
by  other  nations  subsequent  to  the  war  further  increased  their 
distress.  The  business  of  ship-building  came  to  a  standstill;  and 
]nany  shii)s  lay  idle  in  port." 

Immediately  after  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  close  of  the  Euro- 
pean struggle  with  Napoleon,  this  county  was  flooded  with  for- 
eign manufactured  goods.  The  infant  industries,  for  such  they 
might  then  justly  be  termed,  having  been  artifically  stimulated 
by  the  restrictions  laid,  in  the  immediately  preceding  3-ears,  by 
the  embargo  act  and  the  conditions  of  war,  were  unable  to  meet 
the  excessive  com])etition ;  and  an  era  of  hard  times  set  in, 
which  continued  until  after  1820. 

The  entire  period  (1820-1850)  is  characterized  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  urban  population,  the  development  of  manufacture, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  important  inventions.  The  population  of 
^Massachusetts  increased  during  the  two  decades,  1800-1820, 
nearly  24  per  cent. :  during  1820-1840,  over  40  per  cent. ;  during 
1830-1850,  nearly  60  per  cent. ;  but  during  the  same  periods  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  city  of  Boston  was  approxi- 
mately 73,  115.  and  123  per  cent,  respectively.*     Lowell,  which 


-  Stanwooil.  Amnicim  Tarilf  Controrrmics,  1:  12S. 

^  Stamvood.  1:  1(54;  and  Niles'  Register,  11:  374. 

>  In  1830.  the  population  of  Boston  was  Gl.302  :  Trovidence  10.S33  :  New  York 
Crfy,  202,589;  Philadelphia  (city  and  county),  101,427;  Pittshurg  and  Allegheny. 
18,000;  Cincinnati.  24.831. 
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had  no  existence  in  1820,  boasted  of  a  population  of  over  20,000 
in  1840;  New  Bedford  increased  from  3,947  to  12,087  during 
the  same  space  of  time.  "Lowell  is  a  mere  manufacturing  vil- 
lage, and  no  place,  we  believe,  has  ever  increased  from  manu- 
factures alone,  with  greater  rapidity,  or  with  the  same  popula- 
tion, has  had  an  equal  number  of  operatives.  In  1830,  its  pop- 
ulation was  6,500  and  in  December  1833,  it  was  estimated  at 
15,000;  and  more  than  one-third  of  these  were  employed  in  cot- 
ton establishments."^  In  1790  less  than  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  total  population  of  ^Massachusetts  lived  within  the  limits  of 
city  of  Boston ;  in  1820,  about  one-twelfth  part,  and  in  1840, 
about  one-eighth  part  were  inhabitants  of  that  city.  "Within 
ten  miles  of  Boston  there  is  now  (1846)  one  cjuarter  part  of  the 
population  of  the  state,  amounting  to  more  than  200,000,  chiefly 
dependent  upon  Boston  as  the  center  of  business ;  in  1790 
the  number  was  less  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole.'"'  Chick- 
ering  shows  that  213  towns  chiefly  agricultural,  situated  in  IMass- 
achusetts,  increased  only  8.5  per  cent,  from  1820  to  1840, 
while  88  manufacturing  towns  increased  79.62  per  cent.'  Dur- 
ing the  score  of  years  from  1820  to  1840,  the  population  of 
Rhode  Island  increased  approximately  31  per  cent.,  that  of  the 
city  of  Providence  nearly  100  per  cent. ;  in  New  York  State  the 
increase  was  nearly  77  per  cent.,  while  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  percentage  was  about  153  per  cent. ;  in  Pennsylvania  the 
increase  was  over  64  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Philadelphia  over 
72  per  cent.^ 

In  the  three  New  England  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  during  the  period  from  1820-1840,  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  increased  approxi- 
mately one-fourth ;  those  engaged  in  conniierce  decreased  about 
one-third;  and  tliose  engaged  in  manufacture  and  trades  in- 
creased  nearly   two   and   one-half   times. '^     Owing   to   inaccura- 


■' I'itkin.  'I'liiis..  .1    Stdti^liciil   \i<ic  of  tin'  Cniiniiinu    ,,(  lln    /'.  .s\,   (JS;>5),  ."»1 

"  Chickering,  On  I'liiiiiliilinn  iiinl  I  nun  itirntion .   im*. 

-  Ib'id.,  49. 

^  Censu.s  Reports:  also  'ruckcr,  rrnijrcsn  <if  lln    U.  S. 

*IUd.,  Tucker,   135-3G. 
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cics  {111(1  to  dirt'rrciil  cliiSNififJilioiis  in  llic  two  ci-nsus  n-porls 
tlicsf  (i'_Mir<'s  (•;iii  only  lie  considered  approxiinato;  but  they  sliow 
elejiily  I  he  (liil'l  l(i\v;ii-d  iiiJimifaftiire.  In  1840,  aa^ording  to 
the  eeii.siis  re|>(i!'ts  ill  .M ;is.sacliusetts,  the  nuinlxT  of  persons  en- 
gaged ill  aiirieiiltiiiv  was  87,837,  in  commerce,  8,063,  in  manu- 
facture and  trades.  85, 17(5;  in  New  York,  455,954,  28.468,  and 
173,193  respect iv.-ly:  in  Ohio,  207.533,  15,338  and  105,883  re- 
spectively. 'I'he  iiiiiiiher  of  cotton  factories  in  the  Tnited  States 
increased  from  .sol  in  1831.  to  1,240  in  1840.  In  1831,  the  num- 
ber of  per.sons'  employed  in  cotton  manufacture  in  Massachusetts 
was  13,343,  and  in  1850,  28,730;  in  i;hode  Island.  8.500  and 
10,875  respectively.'" 

The  immigration  into  the  United  States  during  the  decade, 
1820-1830,  was  143,439;  during  the  next  decade,  599,125,  and 
during  the  period  1840-1850.  it  increased  to  1,713,251.  From 
1830  to  1837  the  immigration  increased  nearly  three  and  one- 
half  times. '^  xV  census  of  the  city  of  Boston  taken  in  1845 
stated  that  37.289,  oi-  32.6  per  cent,  of  a  total  population  of 
114,366  consisted  of  foreigners  and  their  children.  The  state 
Census  of  New  York  (1845)  found  that  more  than  one-eighth  of 
the  'whole  population  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  City  were  foreign  bom.^- 
The  character  of  the  population  was  rapidly  changing.  ]\Iany 
foreign  immigrants  were  finding  homes  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  and  many  of  the  home  stock  were  migrating  westward. 

Among  the  important  inventions  and  innovations  of  this 
period  of  thirty  years  are  many  which  practically  revolutionized 
industrial  methods,  for  example,  the  general  introduction  of  the 
power  loom,  the  use  of  the  hot-air  blast  in  iron  smelting,  the  in- 
troduction of  anthracite  coal  into  the  same  industrj^,  the  in- 
ventions of  the  mower,  the  reaper,  the  sewing  machine  and  the 
friction  match,  the  introduction  of  the  steam  printing  press,  the 


^0  The  Facforii  SiisUin  of  the  U.  S.  in  c'cnxwi  Ucinnts.  18S!».  MnniifactureSr  8 
ct  seq. 

"/)»»»if/ralioH  inio  Ihc  V.  l<.  from  1820  to  1903.  (U.  S.  Treasury  Dep"t.).  4336. 
433ft. 

'- C'liickerin?.  (hi  Popiiliitioit  and  Immiriration .  3,".  Article  on  foreign  immi- 
gration. 
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use  of  the  screw  propeller  on  steam  boats',  and  the  invention  of 
the  steam  hammer  for  steel  working.  jMethocIs  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  changed  even  more  completely  than  did 
those  employed  in  manufacture.  The  Erie  Canal  wa.s  completed 
in  1825.  The  succeeding  ten  or  fifteen  years  saw  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  canal  systems  in  the  Northern  States'.  The  use  of 
steamboats  which  began  before  the  opening  of  this  period,  in- 
creased at  a  rapid  pace.  But  more  important  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  system.  The  first  steam  railroad,  three 
milCvS'  in  length,  was  built  in  1826.  In  1840  the  mileage  of  the 
steam  railroads'  of  the  United  States  was  2,640  miles;  in  1850, 
9,021  miles.  Locomotive  construction  in  the  United  States  be- 
gan about  1830.  The  first  telegraph  line  was  constructed  in 
1844. 

The  Extension  of  the  Suffrage 

The  extension  of  the  privilege  of  casting  the  ballot,  which  was 
an  interesting  and  important  phenomenon  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  closely  connected  with  the  educational 
movements  of  the  times.  Both  are  parts  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment which  aimed  at  benefiting  the  masses ;  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  enabled  the  workers  congregated  in  the  cities,  to  become 
important  factors  in  the  political  arena,  thus  giving  their  de- 
mands a  potency  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lacking. 
Four  influences  seem  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  new  suf- 
frage enactments: — The  belief  in  the  revolutionary  dogmas  of 
natural  riglit  and  of  the  e(inality  of  men,  which  had  been 
streng-fhened  by  the  impulse  received  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution; the  intense  democratic  spirit  fostered  by  the  frontier;  the 
strength  of  the  newly  formed  working  cla.sscs  living  in  the  rap- 
idly growing  towns  and  cities;  and  the  competition  of  political 
parties  for  voters.^^ 

Aristocracy,  royalty  aiul  inequality  were  feared  because  of 


'^  Bhxfkinar,  F.  W..  Tlic  CIidiitdiKiiKui .  -11:  ."it. 
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past  r.\i)<Ti('iu'(».  Washinfrton.  Adaiiis  and  llauiilt^n  were  op- 
])<)Si'i\  Ix'ciiiisc  of  llicir  allf'^r<'(|  ai'istocratic  tciidencios.  Jeffer- 
son rcprcsi'iilcd,  lo  a  dt-jjiTf,  ii  rcjict ion.  Jackson,  however,  wai.' 
Ihc  liist  representative  of  the  IVontiei-.  lie  broke  the  lon^'  line 
of  New  Voi-K-  and  Viru-inia  men  wlio  represented  an  ari.stoe- 
racN'  of  liirtli  iind  trainin;.'.  .Jaekson  stood  for  the  rcaetion 
n^'ainst  1  rained  leadership.  This  democratic  movement  which 
cnhiiinated  in  tlie  election  of  Jackson  had  been  ^'atheriug 
strength  for  yeare;  it  imited  the  farmer  of  the  We&t  and  the 
working'  ])oj)ulation  in   tlie  (-ities. 

"The  frontier  states  that  came  into  the  Union  in  the  lirst 
quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence  came  in  with  democratic 
suffrage  provisions,  and  had  reactive  effects  of  the  highest  im- 
portance upon  the  older  states  whose  people  were  being  attracted 
there.  An  extension  of  the  suffrage  became  essential.  It  was 
western  New  York  that  forced  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  that  state  in  1821;  and  it  was 
western  Virginia  that  compelled  the  tide-water  region  to  put  a 
more  liberal  suffrage  provision  in  the  constitution  framed  in 
1830,  and  to  give  the  frontier  region  a  more  nearly  proportional 
representation  with  tlie  tide-water  aristocracy."^*  ''Of  all  the 
states  west  of  the  mountains,  she  [Tennessee]  was  the  only  one 
that  adopted  in  all  their  vigor  the  old  restrictions  on  the  sub- 
ject." [Property  and  religious  qualifications'  for  voting  and 
office  holding.]  ^^  But  with  the  growth  of  the  cities  and  to\A'ns, 
and  the  fonnation  of  a  considerable  wage-earning  population, 
we  find,  in  the  towns  and  cities,  an  important  element  demand- 
ing an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  In  Rhode  Island,  in  1824, 
a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion. Providence  w^as  the  stronghold  of  those  favoring  the 
adoption.  "After  1825  the  agitation  was  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  suffragists;"  and  after  1829  it  became  very  important.^® 
The  proposed  constitution  of  the  "legal"  convention  of  1842  in 


"Turner.  F.  J.,  Americati  Historical  Assc-c.  Reports,   (1893),  222. 

"  McMaster,  J.  B.,  Acquisition  of  Political  Social  and  Ijidustriai  Rights,  48. 

J"  Mo-wry,  Th<!  Dorr  War,  35 ;  also  McMaster,  ibid. 
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Ehode  Island  was  rejected  chiefly  by  the  vote  of  Providence. 
The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  vote:^^ 

For.  Against. 

Provideuce  comity    2 ,  570  5 ,  343 

Xewi)ort  county    1,459  516 

Kent  county    ' 784  S.38 

F.i-istol  county    '>^:!  238 

Washiugton  county 1 ,  ISl  813 

Total    <!,t!T7  7.748 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  stated  "that  the  consti- 
tution thus  rejected  is  a  different  thing  from  that  which  is 
called  the  free  suffrage  constitution  which  was  the  result  of  a 
popular  movement,  and  sustained  by  most  of  those  who  opposed 
the  constitution  thus  rejected.  "^^  In  Khode  Island  the  cities 
and  the  working  classes  fathered  the  suffrage  movement  which 
in  other  states'  was  forced  by  the  frontier. 

Professor  Blackmar  makes  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  removal  of  the  religious  tests  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage.  "From  this  time  on,  [1691]  the  freehold  test  became 
Diore  general  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  nearly  universal  in  practice  in  the  colonies'.  The  relig- 
ious  test  became  less  exacting  in  many  instances,  and  finally 
broke  down  altogether  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  relig- 
ious beliefs  of  the  new  immigrants,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a  popular  government  under  a  religious  test."^"  This 
argument,  if  tenable,  ought  also  to  account  for  the  removal  of 
the  property  qualifications  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  During  this  period  class  differentiation  increased,  and 
the  opposition  between  rural  and  urban  districts  began  to  be 
clearly  discemable.  Social  antagonism  shifted  from  the  relig- 
ious to  the  economic  point  of  view. 

The  West — the  frontier — did  much  to  force  more  liberal  suf- 
frage provisions;  and  tlie  l)all()t  in  the  hands  of  the  wage-earners 
was  an  important  factor  in  making  tax-supported  schools  an 
actuality.  The  latter  statement  is  supported  by  these  facts 
which  will  l)e  considered  later:      (a)     AVorkingmen's  couven- 


'■A(7(s'  licuixtcr.  April,  :.',  1842,  ii:i:  80. 
'»  (.JuotPd,  ihiil..  ii'2:  85. 
^«  ClKtutuitquan,  'i'Z:  2Q. 
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tiniis  .'iimI  |);ii-lifs  (InriiiLr  this  period,  fiivoi'cd  Ijix-siipportfd 
Sfliools;  ( li )  tin-  cilics  i-iIIkt  than  llic  riiral  districts  sui)port<'d 
the  inovcniciit.  'I'lic  I'olluwiiif,'  testijnony  from  English  experi- 
ence is  pertimiit.  ''If  factory  regulation  had  been  attempted, 
thoiiiili  ntily  ill  ,1  piece-me}d  way,  sometime  before  we  had  a  dem- 
ocratic house  of  commons,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  educa- 
tional law.  It  was  the  jiarliament  elected  by  a  more  popular  suf- 
frage in  1868  that  passed,  a.s  we  know,  the  first  great  educational 
act.  That  act  introduced  eaini)ulsory  schooling."-"  Fred-, 
erick  Jackson — a  repre.sentative  labor  leader, — voiced  a  similar 
sentiment  from  the  view  point  of  the  workingmen  when  he  de- 
clared in  January,  1867: — "Nothing  will  force  the  governing 
classes  to  recognize  the  workingmen 's  claim  and  judge  them 
fairly,  until  they  find  them  wresting  into  their  own  hands  real 
political  power. "-^ 

Tin:  Ili'MANiT.\Ri.\N  ^Movement- 

Two  movements  now  attract  our  attention:  the  humanitarian 
and  the  labor  movement  of  the  period  under  consideration.  It 
is  not  for  us  in  this  study  to  consider  these  important  social 
movements  in  detail;  but  they  are  so  inextricably  connected  and 
interwoven  with  the  educational  advance  of  the  period  that  we 
mii&t  note  the  sources  of  these  two  movements,  and  notice  the 
causes  which  led  to  their  decline  or  dilution.  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  AVar  of  1812  came  a  period  of  anxiety  and  distress 
for  the  artificially  stimulated  manufacturing  industries  which 
the  War  and  the  Embargo  Act  had  fostered.  This  period  ter- 
minated in  the  crisis  of  1819.  With  the  revival  of  industries, 
beginning  about  1822  and  becoming  quite  apparent  in  1825. 
came  the  rapid  growth  of  to^^^l  population,  the  stinuilation  of 
immigration ;  and  a  new  set  of  industrial  and  social  problems 
were  placed  before  the  people  of  this  young  republic,  particu- 


=»  Green.  T.  II..  Works.  :i:  •.^?^U. 

-'  Quoted  by  .T.  B.  Andrews,  in  The  Commons,  June.  1905.  340. 
•  See  article  by  the  writer  in  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  October, 
1906. 
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larly  those  residing  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states.  The  pecu- 
liar evils  of  modern  urban  life  became  apparent ;  but  experience 
gained  from  rural  life  afforded  no  adequate  guide  as  to  the 
proper  and  effective  methods  of  coping  i\vith  these  new  evils. 
Idle  and  uneducated  children  appeared  upon  the  streets'  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  the  problem 
of  child  and  woman  labor  in  factories  or  in  intensive  domestic 
industry,  pressed  for  solution.  The  rush  into  the  towns,  the 
consequent  change  from  outdoor  and  active,  to  indoor  and  com- 
paratively sedentary  life,  and  the  greater  opportunity  for  associa- 
tion with  others,  made  more  noticeable,  if  it  did  not  actually  in- 
crease, the  evils  of  intemperance.  Pauperism  and  crime  be- 
came crying  evils.  Societies  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  for 
the  aid  of  the  poor,  and  for  other  benevolent  purposes,  sprang 
as  by  magic  into  existence. 

As  early  as  1813,  a  "Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemper- 
Mice"  Avas  formed  in  Massachusetts.  The  "Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Economy"  was  founded  in 
1817;  and  a  similar  society  was  organized  in  the  same  year  in 
New  York  City.  Juvenile  crime  became  especially  noticeable 
in  1820  and  1821.  The  American  Temperance  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1826.--  Public  meetings  were  called  to  consider 
measures  to  better  social  conditions.  "From  such  earnest  efforts 
to  prevent  pauperism  and  crime  there  sprang  most  naturally  a 
discussion  and  revision  of  the  means  then  employed  to  reform 
criminals  and  lessen  the  repetition  of  crime,  in  short,  of  criminal 
codes  and  penitentiary  systems  in  use  in  the  States.  "--"^  The 
prevalence  of  juvenile  crime  turned  attention  toward  the  matter 
of  education.  The  long  continued  liard  times  accentuated  the 
evils  of  the  factory  town  and  the  industrial  city,  and  produced 
a  fertile  soil  out  of  which  sprang  public  interest  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  morals,  and  the  humanitarian  movement.-' 

Several  (juntalioiis.  taken  cliiclly  I'l-oiii  ('(»nt('nii)orni'y  writers 
may  make  tlic  itictui'c  cIcai-tM-.     In  ISl!). it  was  calculated  that  the 

-- McMilslt-r,    I:  eh.   ;;7  ;  ;ils.>   Hist,  iif  \.  A  iitvririi .  ^'2•.    \:'X,.   V.A.   by    Iah>. 
-•  McM.istcr.    1:   r,  til. 
-'  I  bill..  -I:  ell.   .".T. 
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jiiiiiilici'  ol'  |)cr.sitiis  ill  I'iltshurir  llirowii  <iul  oi"  work  hy  tlie  de- 
pression from  lhl()-isll).  was  1,288;  in  IMiilatk'Iphia,  in  thirty 
l)ran('h('s,  T.liSS.  In  IJliodc  Island  alono.  in  the  cotton  industry, 
tlic  niiiiihcr  <Miiploy('d  was  diminished,  181G-1811),  by  11.337.-' 
In  I82fi,  Ivev.  .Joseph  'riiekei'iiiaii  resiLiiied  liis  pastorate  in  Bos- 
Ion,  and  ih'votetl  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  poor.  "He 
found  the  streets  filled  with  idk'  children,  lart^e  families  occupy- 
iui;  the  damp  and  dirty  cellars  of  Broad  and  Sea  streets,  gradu- 
atini;  thence  to  the  hospitals  and  almshouses.  Indefatigabh' 
visiting  from  house  to  house,  giving  practical  counsel,  apprentic- 
ing boys,  procuring  employment  for  adults,  starting  an  infant 
school,  attending  the  courts,  the  whole  problem  of  poverty,  ignor- 
ance and  vice  now  absorbed  him,  heart  and  head."-''  In  1833, 
it  was  reported  that  6,069  criminals  and  vagrants  Avere  com- 
mitted to  local  prisons  in  New  York  City;  and  the  number  of 
])ul)lie  ])aupers  was  estimated  to  be  24,326, — making  a  total  of 
30.395.  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  population  of  that  city. 
The  amount  of  public  money  needed  for  the  support  of  these 
classes  of  the  population  was  about  $300,000.  The  number  of 
dram-shops  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1833.  was  ap- 
proximately 3,000.-' 

The  following  statistics,  representing  the  total  for  the  states 
of  Virginia.  iMaryland.  Dela\vare.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  the  New  England  states,  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  woman  and  child  labor  in  the  cotton  industry  during 
the  opening  years  of  the  decade  1830-18-40 :  iMales  employed, 
23,301:  females,  39,178;  children  (under  12  years  of  age), 
5,121.-^  In  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Union  ^Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  iMaryland.  in  1822.  there  were  employed  120  girls.  58 
boys  (7-19  years  of  age),  and  6  men.-"'  iMr.  Carey  published  a 
pamphlet  in  Avhich  he  stated  "that  there  are  in  the  four  North- 
ern cities,  probably  from  18,000  to  20,000  women  who,  if  cou- 


^  Franklin  Gaseite,  February  12.  1821. 

=*■  Tiffany.   Chas.  Francis  Barnard,  His  Life  and  liorA".   14. 

"■Quoted  from  V.  Y.  Oh^errer,  bj-  Amer.  Daihi  Adrcrtiscr,  February  11.  IS' 

"^Ea>tton,  (Md.)  Rrpuhlican  Star,  April  .S.  lS:i2. 

=»  Ibid.,  December  10.  1S22. 
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stantly  employed  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  can- 
not, on  an  average,  earn  more  than  $1.25  per  week.  "^*^  A  cor- 
respondent to  K lies'  Register  in  1816,  makes  a  cold  blooded  cal- 
culation as  to  the  additional  amount  of  Avealtli  which  might  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States,  if  children,  not  now  employed,  could 
be  placed  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  this'  country.  Such  a 
step,  it  was  argued,  would  benefit  commerce  and  agriculture  as 
well  as  manufacture.^^ 

This  interesting  phenomenon,  known  as  humanitarianism,  was 
a  product  of  the  social  and  economic  change  and  unrest  of  the 
period.-"^-  Certain  educated  leaders  and  literary  men  are  found 
advocating  better  conditions  for  workingmen,  and  presenting 
high  ideals  to  the  American  people.  The  prominent  humani- 
tarian and  educational  leaders  of  the  period,  such  as  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  James  G.  Carter,  Geo.  Ripley,  J.  F.  Clarke,  Wm.  E. 
Channing,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr., 
0.  E.  Brownson,  Theodore  Parker,  Samuel  Lewis  and  F.  H. 
Hedge,  came  chiefly  from  old  New  England  stock;  they  were 
sons  of  ministers,  farmers  and  merchants,  and  they  were  nearly 
all  college  bred.^"  But  they  were  only  remotely  connected  with 
the  great  industrial  changes  which  had  been  sweeping  over  New 
England.  These  men  were  representatives  of  a  class  in  the 
community  which  was  losing  its'  grip  upon  social  and  political 
authority.  As  one  writer  states,  "a  feeling  was  abroad  that  all 
things  must  be  new  in  the  new  world.  "^*  This  feeling  was  in 
reality  produced  because  the  ground  was  being  cut  out  from 


'  ">«  Mies'  Itcgiiiter,  3S:   141. 

'^  Jhid.,  11:  80 

^-  Ilurnanitariiinism.  as  it  manifcstpd  itself  in  tlie  United  States  at  tliis  time, 
is  by  no  moans  an  isolated  and  unique  piienomenon.  It  seems  to  arise  in  every 
complex  society  in  a  period  of  acnte  social  antafjonism  wlien  the  lower  classes 
are  strugglins  for  better  conditions.  Prof.  Dunninj;  observes  that  it  is  a 
"familiar  phenomenon"  to  find  radical  views  based  upon  reactionary  institutions. 
{Political  Theaies  from  Luther  to  Montesquieu,  77-78).  The  French  Revolution 
and  the  fall  of  .Tapanese  feudalism  present  to  the  student  of  history  two  very 
striliing  climaxes  of  humanitarian  movements.  In  these  two  instances  the  con- 
trolling classes  seem  to  have  become  enthused  with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
mixed  with  fear. 

"See  Appendix  II.  for  short  bioirraphical  sketches  of  these   men. 

'*  Froth inu'linm,   TniiiKfciKloiliiIhin   in   .\rir  i'.uiiUnul.    Kiti. 
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iimli-r  llic  very  cliiss  which  h.id  hilln'ito  mrthlcd  the  ideals  and 
dii'('cf»'(|  h'ariiiii'j:  ol'  New  lOimhmd.  Anolhci'.studt'iit  of  this  period 
lookiii";'  at.  this  phcnoiiiciioii  from  an  entirely  dill'erent  point  of 
view  makes  the  followinu'  stalcnKMil  :  "The  eonniiereial  classes 
of  New  Kiiiiiaiid  I'ohlicd  of  Ihcic  finictioiis  as  a  ruling  class, 
while  still  retaining  a  sufficient  wealth  to  maintain  them  were 
dying  out  in  a  blaze  of  intellectual  fireworks. "•''°  This  produced 
the  transcendental  movement,  — a  branch  of  the  more  inclusive 
liuuianilai'iau  movciiicnt. 

Let  us,  Jiowever,  examine  a  little  closer  into  this  humanitar- 
ian movement  Avhich  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  period.  "Why  should  its  leaders  turn  to- 
ward measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  workingmen?  As 
Nieboer  has  pointed  out,  in  slave  countries  a  slave  is  personal 
property,  and  the  slave  is  held  by  the  master  or  employer  by 
means  of  personal  compulsion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  countries 
where  modern  industrial  sy.stem  has  developed  and  laborers  are 
plentiful,  the  workers  are  obliged  to  seek  employment  through 
impersonal  compulsion.  At  one  end  of  the  chain  is  the  slave 
economy  where  the  owner  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the 
slave  or  worker;  at  the  other  end  is  the  modem  factory  owner 
Avith  no  direct  personal  interest  in  his  hired  workmen.^"  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  stand  serfdom  and  the  domestic  system 
of  industry  with  its  peculiar  and  intimate  relations  between  ap- 
prentices, journeymen  and  masters.  New  England  witnessed, 
at  the  beginning  of  our  period,  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  crude 
and  unsystematic  forms  of  the  domestic  system  of  industry,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  factory  system,  or  of  a  more  intensive  and 
systematic  form  of  domestic  industry.  Contemporaneous  with 
thi.s  evolution  came  necessarily  and  inevitably  a  considerable 
modification  in  the  relations  existing  between  employers  and 
employees.  The  new  class  of  employers  w^as  not  connected  to 
employees  by  any  customary  or  intimate  relations.  Now,  the 
class  of  men  from  which  came  the  humanitarian  leaders  was,  as 


85  Simons,  A.  M...  Class  Strugples  in  America,  22. 

^°  >s'ieboei-,  Slacery  as  an  Industrial  Si/stcin,  419  et  scq. 
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lias  been  rioted,  intimately  connected  with  the  other  classes  of  the 
community.  These  men  were  still  strongly  influenced  by  the 
ideals  and  customs  as  to  the  treatment  and  care  of  workers, 
which  prevailed  imder  the  old  form  of  the  domestic  system. 
The  influence  of  cnstom  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  economic  world 
was  such  as  to  soften  the  rigor  of  the  competitive  system."^  At 
this  particular  time,  custom  stood  for  better  treatment  of  the 
working  classes ;  it  urged  the  necessity  of  a  paternalistic  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  employers  toward  employees.  The  hu- 
manitarian leaders  were  not  directly  influenced  by  the  economic 
motives  which  so  rapidly  changed  the  point  of  view  of  the  man- 
ufacturing interests ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  roots 
of  this  movement  were  nourished  in  the  soil  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury idealism. ^^ 

The  humanitarian  leaders  wished  to  continue  the  old  semi-pat- 
ernalistic method  of  domestic  economy  into  modern  industrial 
and  city  life.  They  saw  the  existing  evils  of  child  and  woman 
labor,  pauperism,  juvenile  crime,  intemperance  and  unemploy- 
ment; they  were  strongly  impressed  by  the  disintegrating  ef- 
fects, upon  the  family,  of  crowded  city  and  towTi  life ;  and  they 
magnified  and  glorified  the  desirable  features  of  the  earlier  form 
of  domestic  industry  with  its  intimate  personal  relations  between 
workers  and  employers.  The  hurry  and  bustle  of  business  and  the 
keenness  of  the  race  for  profits  offended  and  shocked  them ;  and 
no  golden  stream  'was  finding  its  way  into  their  pockets  to  obscure 
their  vision  of  conditions,  past  and  present.  The  humanitarian 
leaders  saw  a  new  class  of  men  rising  to  control  not  merely  the 
wealth,  but  the  political  and  social  affairs,  of  the  state  and 
nation.  They  were  animated  by  very  different  ideals  and 
motives'  from  those  which  appealed  to  this  new  economic  and 
social  class.  The  two  classes  were  instinctively  antagonistic; 
and  the  huiuanitarians  struggled  against  tliat  which  seemed  to 
them  to  be  evil.     These  men  more  or  less  unconsciously  joined 


'"  Webli,  I iiiliixiriiij  1)<  iitarriirii,  U:  (')'.).">  ct  uri/. 

■"'  •■The  iiulividimrs  conscicniv  is  apt  to  bo  the  mirror  of  the  particular  oiiviron- 
ruont  in  which  he  has;  srowii  ii)i  :  and  even  his  revolt  aiiainst  existing  institutions 
bears  traces  of  its  unavoidable  inlbience."      Ititcliie.   yntitidl  I':;/htf!,  S.">. 
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li;iiiils  with  the  iii'W -liiifii  l;ilin|-  tiiovcinciil .  Tlu'Sc  two  dissiiu- 
il;ii'  forces  iiiiiti'(l  ill  .-lidiii'.''  in  llir  fdiic.it ioiiiil  iKlviiiice  toward 
tiix-siipixti'lcd  schools.  JOdncatioiud  pro^a'css  was  most  marked 
ill  till'  cities  whci-c  these  two  forces  developed  their  ureatcst 
strength."" 

Tfie  Labor  ^Movement 

In  this  study,  it  is  not  wise  to  enter  into  an  Jiteiisive  consid- 
eration of  the  lal)or  movement  which  waxed  and  waned  during 
the  period  which  we  are  examining.  Its  inception  was.  of  course, 
the  natural,  or  rather  the  inevitable,  result  of  the  aggregation 
of  workers  in  towns  and  factories.  "Organized  labor  is  labor 
in  its  normal  condition."^"  Four  phases  of  this  movement  may 
be  distinguished:  (1)  The  development  of  trade  unions;  (2) 
co-operative  or  communistic  activity;  (3)  the  birth  of  working- 
men's  i)ai-ties  and  the  particii)at ion  of  workingmen  in  the  polit- 
ical activities'  of  the  time;  (4)  the  appearance  of  journals  and 
newspapers  devoted  to  the  cause  of  labor."*^  This  labor  move- 
ment was  ephemeral  and  in  one  sense  premature;  conditions 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  permanency.  The  peculiar  importance  of 
this  evanescent  movement  was  due,  not  to  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  its  internal  organization,  but  to  external  conditions, 
to  the  peculiar  balancing  of  divergent  interests  which  obtained 
at  this  particular  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
"Five  industrial  classes  were  at  this  time  struggling  for  the 
mastery  in  America.  The  plantation  South  in  alliance  with  the 
pioneer  "West  held  the  reins  of  power.  However,  their  interests 
were  by  no  means  identical  and  there  were  many  points  of  dis- 
agreement concerning  a  political  program.  In  the  North  the 
commercial  class  was  just  giving  way  to  the  manufacturing  class' 


'*^  Recently  iu  Ko^li^iid  a  similar  phenomeuou  may  be  noticed.  "The  Socialist 
leaders  and  tiie  most  notable  spiritual  descendants  of  Cobden  and  Mill"  were 
united  on  the  question  of  tree  trade  and  the  South  African  war.  Hobhouse, 
Democraci/  and  KcacHon. 

■"•Ely.  R.  T.,  The  Labor  Moiiincnt  in   Aincrica.  34. 

"  Ibid.,  chs.  L'  and  :'.  :  also.  Siimms.  Intonatinndl  Socinli.st  Rcricir.  5:  140-7. 
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and  arrayed  against  this  latter  were  the  new  social  forces  of  the 
proletariat. '  '■*" 

Even  if  this  bald  mathematical  statement  of  the  resolution  of 
the  social  and  political  forces  of  this  era,  is  not  correct,  it  cer- 
tainly is  true  that  at  this  time  there  was  great  diversity  of  inter- 
ests. It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  point  to  the  election  of  John  Q. 
Adams  as  President,  and  to  the  bitter  struggle  and  changing 
attitude  as  to  the  tariff,  to  illustrate  the  point  that  here  was  an 
excellent  political  opportunity  for  the  rapidly  increasing  work- 
ing population.  It  was  this  unique  situation  which  gave  the 
workingmen  a  peculiarly  strategic  political  position.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  argument  that  protection  would  tend 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  was  not  injected  into  tariff  discussions 
until  after  the  rise  of  a  laboring  class."*''  In  the  city  and  state 
of  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia,  after  the  Workingmen  "s  Party 
had  exhibited  considerable  strength  the  old  parties  ha.stened  to 
conciliate  the  workers  and  to  dissipate  their  political  strength  by 
adopting  important  planks  of  their  platform,  or  by  placing  some 
of  the  candidates  or  friends  of  the  workingmen  upon  their 
tickets.*'*  The  success  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  Jackson's  chief 
lieutenant  in  the  important  State  of  New  York,  was.  in  no  small 
measure,  due  to  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  labor  vote.*'' 

Although  this  movement  soon  lost  its  strength,  it  left  an  in- 
delible impress  upon  our  institutions.  Many  forward  steps 
were  taken  which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  retraced.  The  reasons 
for  its  disintegration  may  1)e  briefly  summarized  under  five 
headings.  (1)  A  strong  permanent  labor  organization  i.s'  not 
to  be  anticipated  while  much  practically  free  land  can  be  oli- 
tained ;  and  while  it  is  possible  for  tlie  employee  to  pass  easily 
and  readily  to  the  i)osition  of  I'lnployer.  Under  such  conditions 
class  consciousness  and  the  fec^ling  of  solidai'ity  of  interests' 
aiiiotiu'  Ihe  workers  do  not  readily  (levelo|>  to  a  sufficient  ilegree 


■•-Simons.  A.  M..  Chins  Htnim/hs  in  Anirricti.  -^. 

"  Man'iold.  G.  H.,  before  economic  seminiiry,  T'niv.  of  Wis.,   100.".. 

**ycir  Vo)7,-  Sipcctntnr.  Octoltor  .SO.  IS.SO:  ^ynrkill!l  Mnii'ft  Adrocitr.  March  1 : 
IS.SO.  Myers,  G.,  Ilistonj  of  Tammanij  IlaU,  97  ct  scq.;  Mechanics'  Fire  Prcst 
(I'liila.)    Si'i)teml)er  'Jo  iind  :.'7.  ()ctol)er  IS.  1S2S. 

<■■•  Sinioiids.  .1.  ('..  77i('  f^toiii  af  Lnhuv  in   Ml  Aucf.  4:>S. 
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lo    insure    .strung:     ;iii(|     iirnn.-uniit     hiliur     iiii!i>ii     oi'!,Miii/.ation.s._ 
(2)    Tile  ;illiiiiiiii('iit    ol"  iii.iny  (jI  the   more   iiKjdcrntc  doiiiands 
<»r  llii'  l.ihor  |i;ii-ly  ;iii(l   hihor  jiR'SS.  such  as  a  mechanic'.s  lien 
law,  al)iiliti(ni  ol'  iiii|»i-is(iiiiiiriii   \'i\\-  dcht.  and  increased  taxation 
Tor  llio  i)iil)lit'  scliouls,  iialundly  i-cdiiccd  the  num])cr  of  adlicr- 
t'lits  and  dimiiiislu'd  the  ardor  of  those  remaining.     (3)  Coupled 
uilli    this   was   llie   rising  tide  of  the  slavery   agitation   which 
dr('\v  the  attention  from   the    demands    of   the  workers  and  ab- 
sorbed mueli  of  the  vigor  of  the  humanitarian  leaders.     (4) 
The  stigma  of  inliddily  which  became  attached  to  the  working- 
men's  party  was  a  serious  handicap.     A  New  York  newspaper 
in  discussing  the  success  of  the  "Infidel"  or  "Fanny  Wright" 
ticket  (which  elected  a  state  assemblyman  in  1829),  after  hav- 
ing enumerated  its  chief  demantls',  said:     "Principles  like  these, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  be  regarded  with  utter  abhorrence  by 
the  great  body  of  'mechanics'  and  'workingmen'  who  were  so 
artfully  enlisted  in  their  support.  "^°     Yet  there  was  nothing  in 
the  published  platform  which  savored  of  infidelity  or  of  an- 
archy.    (5)     The  communistic  movement  was  also  an  import- 
ant factor  in  weakening  and  dissipating    the    strength    of   the 
workingmen 's   organization.     This   movement    also    absorbed    a 
portion  of  the  strength  of  the  humanitarian  movement.     The 
AVorkingmen's  Party  in  New  York  City  was  first  split  on  the 
question  of  agrarianism.     A  few  months  later  the  most  import- 
ant branch  of  the  party  was  divided  into  two  sections  on  the 
subject  of  education.    The  weaker  wing  stood  for  the  boarding, 
or  communistic,  school;  and  the  other  for  improvement  in  the 
familiar  common  school  system.^" 


^'■yrii:  Toil-  Mrrrtnii.  Novomlioi   11,  lS2!t. 

*'  The   writer,    The   TVorJchiffmen's   Pariy   of  Xew    York    City,    1S29-S1    in    The 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  Sept.,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  EDUCATION 

The  problem  'which  now  eciifronts  us;,  ]);)klly  stHted,  is 
What  were  the  forces  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  free  tax-sup- 
ported public  schools?  The  antecedent  balance  of  forces,  and 
the  important  industrial  and  social  changes  of  the  period  of 
struggle  have  been  considered.  The  question  directly  before  us 
presents  itself  under  two  closely  connected  asj^eets.  First: 
What  were  the  arguments  advanced  during  this  period  for  and 
against  free  tax-supported  schools,  and  to  what  classes  or  inter- 
ests in  the  community  did  each  argument  particularly  appeal? 
Second :  What  was  the  actual  alignment  of  the  various  inter- 
ests,— ^social,  industrial  and  religious? 

The  arguments  for  the  free  tax-supported  schools,  or  for 
educational  advance,  may  be  summarized  under  seven  heads. 
These  are  arranged  approximately  in  the  order  of  importance : 
(1)  Education  is  necessary  for  the  ])reservation  of  free  in- 
stitutions. (2)  It  prevents  class  differentiation.  (3)  Edu- 
cation tends  to  dimini.sh  crime.  (4)  It  reduces  the  amount 
of  povcu'ty  and  distress.  (5)  It  increases  production.  (6) 
Educaticm  is  the  natural  right  of  all  individuals'.  (7)  Edu- 
cation will  rectify  false  ideas  as  to  unjust  distribution  of  wealth. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  arguments  1,  2.  6,  and  7  relate -to  civic 
and  ethical  considerations;  and  3.  4  and  5  to  economic  consider- 
ations. The  arguments  against  the  above  proposition  may  be 
arranged  as  follows:  (1)  Free  education  for  all  increases 
taxation  unduly.  (2)  Taxati(m  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing free  public  schools  is  a  violation  of  the  rights'  of  the  individ- 
ual. (3)  A  public  system  of  schools'  was  opposed  by  certain 
religious  elements  because  of  possible  injury  to  ]iarticular  re- 
ligious sects.      (4)      Certain  non-English    speaking    people    op- 
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])«)S('(I  llic  public  ,s('li(t(tls  Ix'cniist'  llicy  feared  thnt  thoir  own 
t()ii<iiie  would  ])e  sui)])liin1ed  In-  the  Kii</lish  Ijui^'ua^'c.  (5)  Ini- 
praetieal  le'^islal ii»ii  caused  nnieli  o|)pf)sition.  (6)  It  was 
urued  llial  education  would  not  henetit  the  masses.  (1 )  In- 
jury 1o  llie  private  scliool  was  alleged.  (8)  Public  education 
tends  to  bfeak  down  social  bairiers.  In  addition,  as  inlluences 
actine-  adversely  to  educational  i)i'o^ress  may  ])e  mentioned  the 
iucreasiny  opjiortunity  to  put  children  to  work  in  factories,  and 
a  wide-spread  apathy  and  indifference  toward  education  which 
was  evident  in  certain  sections  and  amony-  certain  classes  in  the 
eonnniinity.  It  is  more  difficult  to  classify  these  opposing 
forces;  but  2,  3,  -i  and  8  may  be  labeled  as  purely  conservative 
forces,  and  1  and  7  as  of  economic  nature. 

The  idea  that  universal  education  is  essential  to  free  institu- 
tions is  inherited  from  Colonial  New  England.  This  was  the 
favorite  argument  of  the  man  from  New  England.  We  find  it 
used  for  example  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Samuel  Breck  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  Samuel  Lewis  and  Ephraim  Cutler  in 
Ohio.  In  general,  this  argument  was  advanced  by  two  quite 
different  elements  in  the  nation, — the  well-educated  leaders  in- 
fluenced by  early  New  England  ideals,  and  the  laboring  classes. 
Its  advocates  approached  the  question  from  two  viewpoints. 
On  one  hand,  it  ^was  urged  that  free  institutions,  could  not  long 
exist  or  could  not  progress  without  wide  diffusion  of  education. 
"A  self-governing  people  without  education  is  an  impossibility; 
but  a  self-governing  people,  imperfectly  and  badly  educated 
may  continually  thwart  itself,  may  often  fail  in  its  best  pur- 
pose, and  often  carry  out  the  worst.  jMore  especially  will  this 
be  the  case,  if  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the  power  of  Imowledge 
failing  to  co-operate  because  one  or  the  other  is  placed  in  a  false 
position,  act  in  destructive  contradiction  to  each  other.  "^  The 
above  quotation  from  an  address  delivered,  in  1839,  by  Robert 
Rantoul  is  perhaps  a  typical  statement  of  the  argument.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  of  New^  York,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1827,  said:  "The  great  bulwark  of  repub- 
lican government  is  the  cultivation  of  education ;  for  the  right 
of  the  suffrage  cannot  be  exercised  in  a  salutary  manner  without 


1  Rantoul,  Robert,  Jr.,  Memoirs,  134. 
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intelligence."-  "In  a  republican  goveniment,  general  intelli- 
gence should  be  diffused  among  its  citizens.  They  are  thus  en- 
abled to  perform  their  duties  as  constituent  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment. "^  Governor  Seward  of  New  York  in  his  message  (1839) 
declared:  "The  consequences  of  the  most  partial  improvement 
in  our  s5'stem  of  education  will  be  wider  and  more  enduring 
than  the  effects  of  any  change  of  public  policy,  the  benefits  of 
any  new  principle  of  jurisprudence,  or  the  results  of  any  enter- 
prise we  can  accomplish."* 

The  following  two  quotations  present  the  same  view  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Avorkingmen.  The  fii*st  shows  clearly  a  feel- 
ing of  class  antagonism.  "Indeed,  to  conceive  of  a  popular 
government  devoid  of  a  system  of  popular  education,  is  as  dif- 
ficult as  to  conceive  of  a  civilized  society  destitute  of  a  system 
of  industry.  This  truth  has  been  generally  received  in  this 
country,  and  never.  I  believe,  directly  denied ;  although  its  force 
has  been  attempted  to  be  evaded  by  the  rich,  who  have  hereto- 
fore, unfortunately,  been  our  sole  law  makei-s,  through  the 
odious  system  of  charity  schools — the  bare  idea  of  which  im- 
presses a  consciousness  of  degradation,  and  leads  to  results  the 
very  reverse  of  those  that  ought  to  be  produced  by  popular  in- 
struction."^ This  spirit  of  discontent  is  one  phase  of  the  move- 
ment which  found  concrete  expression  in  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  A  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and  la- 
boring classes  voices  the  sentiment  in  the  following  trite  state- 
ment. "But  few  out  of  the  many  can  receive  more  than  a  com- 
mon school  education. — Give  to  every  child  this  and  our  Repub- 
lic is  safe."*^ 

The  second  viewpoint  emphasized  the  social  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  argued  that  universal  education  was  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  commcm  welfare.  Accordingly,  education  was  held  to  be 
a  public  affair ;  the  essence  of  tliis  view  is  the  same  as  that  which 
animated  the  men  of  ^Massachusetts  when  they  placed  the  Act 
of  1642  upon  the  statute  books.     "It  is  vain  to  say  that  educa- 


-  Uandall,  History  of  the  i^chool  St/stcm  of  Sew  York,  27. 

■'Gov.  Porter,  in  inaugural  address,  1839,    (I'a.)     Connecticut    Commim    Schoot 
Joitrnul  (1S39),  1:  SO. 
'  I  hid. 

'Simpson,  Stephen..  A  Manual  for  TVorJdnomcn,   (1831), '201. 
"  Farmo-'s  and  Mcchanica'  Journal,  (Alexander,  N.  Y.)  April  7,  1S3S. 
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tioM  is  !i  privjilc  niiiltcr.  iitid  Hint  it  is  tlic  duly  of  every  parent 
lo  |)r(ivi(le  for  tlie  iiistriK'tidti  of  liis  own  eliildren."  8oine  i>;ir- 
(■II ts  will  iiol.  (illiers  ean  not.  "Tlie  State  has  an  intfrest  in 
cwvy  child  within  lier  limits.""  'J'hiis  ar<.Mied  liishop  Doane  to 
Ihe  ])eo|)le  of  Now  Jei-sey  in  IS^iS.  A  k'frishitivo  connnittee  in 
llie  same  state  dechired  that  the  duty  of  education  is  a  constitu- 
tional one.  "In  the  first  ])lace  the  power  over  education  is  one 
of  the  i)owers  of  the  jMdilic  police,  belonging  essentially  to  gov- 
eniiiieiit.  It  is  the  duty  of  self-preservation,  according  to  its 
actual  mode  of  existence,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good."" 
The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  (Pennsylvania)  in  a  com- 
iimtiieation  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  state,  iLsed 
this  arL:uiiieiit :  "If  the  iiiaxiiii  is  tiiie.  that  knowledge  is 
power,  and  liberty  itself  but  a  i)recarious  blessing  without  it, 
then  its  general  diffusion  becomes  the  common  interest  of  all 
our  citizens,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  each  may  have,  personal 
and  pecuniary,  to  defend  and  protect."'*  Seth  Luther  in  his 
address  on  the  "P]ducation  of  Workingmeu."  delivered  in  1832, 
expresses  the  radical  position  of  the  workingmen.  "In  our  re- 
view we  have  seen  a  large  body  of  human  beings  ruined  by  a 
neglect  of  education,  rendered  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and 
incapable  of  self-government;  and  tliis  by  the  grinding  of  the 
rich  on  the  faces  of  the  poor,  through  the  operations  of  cotton 
and  other  machinery."^"  Luther  emphasizes  the  evils  of  the 
factory  system,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  evils  of  long 
hours  and  child  labor.  He  holds  that  the  factor^'  system  with 
its  over'tvork.  unhealthy  conditions  and  accompanying  crowded 
home  conditions  is  rendering  the  "common  people  unfit  to  gov- 
ern themselves,"  because  the  physical  energies  of  the  operative, 
"man,  woman  or  child,  are  wasted  and  his  mind  is  rendered  su- 
pine. "^^  In  1850.  the  supporters  of  the  School  Law  of  Xew 
York,  passed  in  1849.  stood  firmly  on  the  ground  that  a  tax  to 
support  schools  was  justified  on  the  ground  of  social  utility. 
"We  hold,  therefore,  that  our  present  school  tax  is  not  imposed 


'  Ih/iort  of  CoiiDiiis^ionrr  of  Educalion,   (1SG7-6S),  314. 

«Ihi(l.,  323,  324. 

^'PJiilddrlphia  Liboalor.  .Tune  20.  1S:?3. 

'"  Pamphlet.  EdiirtiHoii   of  Woikiitginvn. 

"  Ibid. 
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on  the  rich  for  the  benetit  of  the  poor;  but  imposed  on  the  whole 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  "^-  The  constitutionality  of 
this  law  was  attacked  because  the  legislature  authorized  a  refer- 
endum to  the  people  in  regard  to  this  law.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  legislature  had  no  right  to  delegate  its  authority  by  making 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  rest  upon  the  verdict  of  the  peoi)le  as 
expressed  at  the  ballot  liox. 

Universal  education  will  prevent  class  differentiation ,  and 
will  tend  to  give  all  children  equal  opportunities  in  tlie  battle  of 
life.  This  argument,  of  which  three  different  phases'  may  be 
distinguished,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  or  survival  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  American  and  French  Revolutions.  While 
it  was  originally  urged  by  the  middle  class,  it  was  later  seized 
upon  and  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  rapidly  increasing  class'  of 
wage-earners.  The  spokesman  of  the  workingmen  at  this  time 
played  continually  upon  this  string,  as  the  following  quotations 
indicate.  This  fact  may  be  e(msidered  as  an  indication  that  the 
growth  of  cities,  the  increase  of  division  of  labor,  and  the  grad- 
ually widening  separation  of  employer  from  employee,  had  pro- 
gressed far  enough  by  the  begiiniing  or  the  middle  of  the  decade, 
18;3()-1S40,  to  produce  a  uuirked  class  differentiation  and  a 
sharp  differentiation  of  interests. 

Simpson  in  his  afore-meiitioned  book,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  shade  of  Jetfersoii.  declares'  that,  "it  is  to  education, 
therefore,  that  we  must  mainly  look  for  redress  of  that  perverted 
system  of  society,  whicli  (looms  the  producer  to  ignorance,  to 
toil,  and  to  penury,  1o  moral  degradation,  physical  want  and  so- 
■cial  barbarism."'"'  The  same  writer  complains  of  the  arrogance 
and  pride  of  the  educaled;  and  adds,  the  "educated  are  gener- 
ally rich."  "Literature  and  education,  thus  ai^ianced  to  opu- 
lence, natui'ally  feel  a  si  King  repuunatice  to  sliare  th(^ir  intellect- 
ual dominion  with  the  mass  of  society.""  The  retention  of  the 
"coinmon  law  el  (ir-at  Hiit-iin"  wa.s.  hv  held,  a  vil  T  ei-ror.  as  it 
is  inconq)atil)le  with  equalit\  in  govei-iuiient.  "A  State  of  So- 
ciety exists  in  this  eounlry  which  pfcNcnts  the  |)roducing  classes 
from  a  pai't  icipat  ion  in  the  iountains  of  knowledi^v.  and  the  beii- 

^^Ncir    Vdi-k  'I'rihiuK-.   ScplrniluT   i;s.    1S."(>. 
'-.1    MdiiiKil  for   Wnii.-iiifiiin  II.  ■J]-i-\:>. 
"  Ihiil..  Ii4-.-.. 
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elil.s  equally  dcsij^ued  for  all."  'J'liis  coiulition  is  i)i-odiicecl  and 
sustained  hy  "Avarice,  Avliicli  is  unrtui-ed  and  fostered  by  a 
defeclivc  education.'''''  'J'lie  Ddaware  Free  Press  declared  its 
mission  to  he  "to  awaken  the  attention  of  AVorking  People  to 
the  importance  of  cooj)eration  in  order  to  attain  the  rank  and 
station  in  society  to  wliicli  they  are  justly  entitled  by  virtue  of 
their  industry,  but  from  Avliich  they  are  excluded  by  want  of  a 
system  of  Equal  Republican  Education."^®  In  1835,  a  Mi7i- 
ers'  Journal  urged  that  the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  would 
tend  toward  equality  for  individuals  and  toward  the  perma- 
nence of  repul)lieaii  institutions.  "The  Education  Law  is  em- 
phatically the  Poor  Man's  Friend. "^^  One  of  the  toasts  given 
at  a  Workingmen's  banquet,  on  July  4.  1830,  read  as  follows: 
"Universal  Education. — The  nation's  l)ulwark;  a  fortress  that 
will  nlike  defy  the  siege  of  aristocracy,  and  the  ravages  of 
time."'« 

Horace  ]\Iann  adhered  emphatically  to  this  view.  "Educa- 
tion, then,  beyond  all  other  devices  of  human  origin,  is."  he 
said,  "the  great  eciualizer  of  the  conditions  of  men. — the  bal- 
ance-wheel of  the  social  machinery.  "^°  As  early  as  1795,  Sam- 
uel Adams  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  the  private  academy.  He 
feared  that  it  would  detract  from  the  value  of  the  common 
school,  and  lead  to  class  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor.-" 
The  evils  which  these  men  were  combating  w^ere  real,  not  imag- 
inary. We  learn  that  in  ]\Iassachusett.s'.  "in  1838-39  there  was 
spent  for  instruction  in  private  schools — not  incorporated — one- 
half  as  nuich  money  as  was  spent  for  the  common  schools, — • 
wherever  the  private-school  system  in  any  community  gets  on 
its  side  the  social  and  political  leaders,  it  will  grind  the  public 
schools  to  the  Avail,  and  do  it  under  legal  and  constitutional 
sanction."-^  An  investigation  into  the  common  school  systems 
of  New  England  and  New  York  by  an  official  connnittee  from  a 


•^  Luther.  Seth.  Address  previously  cited. 

^*>  Del  aw  (ire  Free  I'cc.S's,  January  9,  10,  and  2:5.  1830.     Also,  Free  Enquirer,  (N. 
Y.  I   November  21,  1829,  29. 

'"Quoted  in  Amcriean  Daihj  Advertiser,  (riiila.),  .January  21,  1835.     • 

^^Free  Enquirer.  ,Tuly  17.  1830.  304. 

^' Education  and  Prosperity,  in  Old  South  Leaflet,  No.  144,  also  12th  Report.' 

-"Martin.  EruUtfion  o,    the  .V«.s-s.  Public  School  System,  128. 

-■'  Ihiil..  129-3(1. 
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"western  state  furnishes  contemporary  evidence  on  this  point. 
'•Indeed,  they  [Schools  of  New  England  and  New  York]  are  al- 
ready, in  some  cases,  particularly  in  Connecticut,  producing 
that  very  discrimination  between  rich  and  poor,  which  above  all 
things  they  aim  to  prevent  and  are  accelerating  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  members  of  society  according  to  their  wealth.  Only 
allow  the  rich  (no  matter  imder  what  pretext,  whether  of  phil- 
anthropy, or  patriotism,  or  interest)  to  prescribe  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  they  prescribe  their  conditions  and  relative  im- 
portance."-- The  leaders  of  the  movement  in  New  England  for 
school  supervision  saw  clearly  that  if  the  public  school  was  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  masses,  it  must  be  approximately  as  efficient 
as  the  private  school. 

The  two  following  quotations  throw  light  upon  the  western  and 
southern  view  as  to  the  efficacy  of  education  as  a  leveler  of  in- 
vidious class  distinctions.  A  legislative  committee  on  common 
schools,  in  Ohio,  reported  (1825),  the  system  of  free  schools 
"seems  most  consonant  to  the  principle  of  our  constitution.  It 
places  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  more  nearly  upon  a 
level  and  counteracts  that  inequality  which  birth  and  fortune 
Avould  otheriivise  produce."-^  Even  in  the  South  during  this 
period  are  found  advocates  of  a  system  of  public  schools.  About 
1830,  the  Southern  Free  Press,  published  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  stated  in  its  prospectus.  "Our  great  object  will  be  to 
nrge  yon  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  separates  your  chil- 
dren from  those  of  lordly  aristocrats  by  the  establishment  of 
national  schools."-* 

The  economist  must  recognize  the  importance  and  correctness 
of  the  plea  that  education  does  tend  to  equalize  opportunity, 
although  today  our  definition  of  education  would  be  broader 
than  that  of  the  men  of  18;3()-1840.  Wages  of  individuals  vary 
greatly  from  the  wage  received  bj^  the  counnon  day  laborer  to 
the  salary  received  by  the  skilled  professional  man ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  rates  of  compensation  is  by  no  means 
solely  due  to  differences  in  the  expense  of  training  workere  for 
the  two  dissimilar  positious  in  life,  or  to  absolute  differences  in 


-'Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  5:136-37. 
-'■Kimcricdii  ■/oiirnitt  iif  Eduviitinn .   (ISl!?),  — :  4." 
"*  Frrc  KiKiuhrr.  Docenihor  20,  ISii!).  71. 
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(■riifiriicy,  l)iit  .11  ;i  l.irirc  iiM'jisiirt'  to  a  nioiKipoly  or  "'forced" 
.liaiii.  Of  rent  of  jihility  accriiiii^'  to  the  spccisilist.  "In  fact,  eveiy 
ciilarticiiicMt  of  L'ducatioM,  in  so  far  a.s  it  makes  for  <rreater 
<Mi'''i''ly  of  economic  opportiniily.  tends  to  reduce  differential 
rents  of  employment,  and  likewise  the  mar^nnal  specific  rents 
Avliieh  are  seen  to  (h'pend  npon  lliem."-"'  While  education  tends 
1<i  i'e<ln('e  i-en1s  of  ability  of  all  l\in(ls.  it  does  not.  of  course,  at- 
tack, dii'cctly  at  least,  other  forms  of  "forced''  or  monopoly 
^ains. 

The  men  who  luive.  uj)  to  this  pctint.  presented  the  argument 
that  education  prevents  class  differentiation,  have  evidently  had 
in  mind  a  system  of  public  day  schools.  But  one  branch  of  the 
nvorkiniiiiien's  party  in  New  York,  of  which  Robert  Dale  Owen 
was  a  member,  declared  in  favor  of  more  radical  educational 
methods.  This  position  is  well  illustrated  by  extracts  from  a 
committee  report  prepared  in  ]\Iay,  1830.  "You.r  Committee 
propose,  therefore,  a  System  of  Public  Education,  which  shall 
provide  for  all  children,  at  all  times,  receiving  them  at  the  ear- 
liest age  their  parents  choose  to  intrust  them  to  the  national 
care;  feeding,  clothing,  and  educating  them  to  the  age  of  ma- 
turity. Your  Connnittee  propose  that  all  the  children  so  adopted 
should  receive  the  same  food:  should  be  dressed  in  the  same 
simjde  clothing:  should  experience  the  same  kind  of  treatment; 
should  be  taught  (until  their  professional  education  commences) 
the  same  branches ;  in  a  word  that  nothing  savoring  of  inequality, 
nothing  reminding  tliem  of  the  pride  of  riches,  or  the  contempt 
of  poverty,  should  be  suffered  to  enter  these  republican  safe- 
guards of  a  young  nati(m  of  equals.  .  .  .  The  food  and 
clothing  might  l)e  chietiy  raised  and  manufactured  by  the 
l)U])ils  them.selves,  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  occupa- 
tions. .  .  .  Your  Connuittee  do  not  propo.se  that  anyone 
.sliould  l)e  coiiq;)elled  to  send  a  child  to  these  public  schools,  if  he 
or  she  saw  fit  to  have  them  educated  elsewhere.  But  we  pro- 
pose that  the  tax  should  ])e  payed  by  all  parents.  Avhether  they 
send  their  children  or  not. ''-'"■    Education  of  the  boarding  school 


2' Hobson,  J.  A.,  Economics  of  Distribution,  339. 

-'''Working  Man'.'i  Adrocatr.  (N.  Y.).  .Time  19,  18:^0.  This  report  was  undoubt- 
^'dl.v  inspired  by  tlie  writings  of  tlie  two  Owens  and  Miss  Frances  Wriirht.  Sef, 
for  exanipU'.  an  address  of  I-"rances  Wrijrbt.  diMivered  in  I'tiiladelphia  and  printed 
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type  became  the  most  insistent  demand  of  this  branch  of  the 
AVorkiugmen's  Party.  It  was  stoutly  maintained  that  the  ques- 
tion of  day  versus  boarding  schools  was  vital.  Upon  this  point 
there  could  be  little  opportunity  for  compromise.  General  educa- 
tion "is  the  chief — we  had  almost  said  the  only — essential  in  our 
political  creed.  We  admit  that  the  eonnnon  school  system  of 
Xew  England  is  calculated  to  do  good — that  it  has  done  good. 
But  it  cannot  regenerate  a  nation ;  the  proof  is  that  it  has 
not.  .  .  .  Let  those  who  desire  eonnnon  day  schools  speak  out 
at  once.    They  do  not  desire  the  regeneration  of  this  country. ' '-* 

The  Agrarian  wing  of  the  party  was,  however,  still  more  rad- 
ical. It  Avas  asserted  that  all  educational  measures,  although 
highly  desirable,  were  rendered,  "in  a  measure,  abortive"  by 
the  existing  inequality  in  social  and  economic  conditions.  "Po- 
litical dreamer's !  Reformers,  if  ye  prefer  that  I  shall  call  yeu 
so!  Feed  first  the  hungry;  clothe  first  the  naked,  or  ill-clad; 
provide  comfortable  homes  for  all ;  by  hewing  down  colossal  es- 
tates among  us,  and  equalizing  all  property;  take  care  that  the 
animal  wants  be  supplied  first ;  that  even  the  apprehension  of 
want  be  banished ;  and  then  you  wdll  have  a  good  field  aizd  goud 
subjects  for  education.  Then  w^ill  instruction  be  conveyed  with- 
out obstacle;  for  the  wants,  the  unsatisfied  wants  of  the  body 
will  not  interfere  with  it."-* 

The  three  arguments  supported  chiefiy  upon  economic  grounds, 
may  be  conveniently  classed  together.  It  was  deehired  that  uni- 
ver.sal  education  diminished  crime,  prevented  poverty,  and  in- 
creased production.  The  fr(H(uent  use  of  these  arguments  seems 
to  be  due  hii'iiciy  to  the  phciiomciioii  ol  liaid  limes;  ;nul  its  dis- 
tressing effects  upon  the  industrial  i)opulation  of  the  cities.  It 
was  felt  that  something  was  wrong;  and  it  was  believed  that 
philanthrophy,  tem])erance  reform  and  a  protective  tarilf  could 
not  alone  cure  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  working  people. 
The  peculiar  conditions  during  this  period  of  unusual  industrial 
development  caused  the  formation  of  this  almost  fanatical  and 


in  the  Free  Eiitiiiirrr.  Dcconiher  li'.  lsi".i,  ."il  ;  a  series  of  articles  talven  from  tlie 
Xcir  York  lUiilji  >!niUncl.  pulilislii'tl  in  tlie  l-'rcc  KiKininr.  May  1  to  l.->.  l,s:!(»;  and 
.4.11  Oiittiiie  ()■'  <i  Rdtion'il  ,v,i/ls7r(/(  of  Hiliicalioii.  in  'I'lic  Vrisin,  May  i2(i.  lS:i'2. 

-'Quoted  in  tlie  \Vorl:iii;i  l/a/i's  Ailrmtitv.  May  u".>.  l.s:!it.  from  tlu>  Siur  Ytirh. 
Sentinel. 

-*  Sliiflmore.  Tliomas.  Ri(ili1s  nf  Mmi  lo  I'roixitii.   iisiini.   ;{(;!i 
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■vvidc'-sprciKl  l)i'li<4'  that  t'diioation  of  the  narrow  type  then  prev- 
alent, would  markedly  reduce  the  nuKJiint  of  poverty  and  crime 
in  the  land,  and  woidd  cause  the  woi*l<er  to  become  a  more  etH 
cieiit  pi-ndiirer.  Althoiijih  these  arjjrumeuts  greatly  exaggerated 
the  inlliicnce  which  a  jmrely  intellectual  education  can  have 
upon  the  prevalence  of  crime  or  of  poreity,  or  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  workman,  they  were  important  factors  in  the  strug- 
gle for  tax-supported  schools,  and  they  appealed  to  a  class'  in 
the  connnunity  who  were  in  a  large  measure  indifferent  as  to 
all  the  other  arguments  advanced. 

Horace  ]\Iann  was  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  lie  de- 
'clared  in  his  l\eport  for  1846  that  if  education  was  merely  de- 
manded as  a  basis  for  good  citizenship  in  a  republican  form  of 
government,  a  monarch  would  be  justified  in  opposing  it. 
'Therefore,  Mann  sought  more  universal  and  fundamental 
foimdations  upon  which  to  build  the  system  of  public  schools. 
"Beyond  the  power  of  diffusing  old  wealth  it  [education]  has 
the  prerogative  of  creating  new."  For  the  creation  of  wealth, 
"intelligence  is  the  grand  condition."-^  "That  political  econ- 
omy, therefore,  Avhieh  busies  itself  about  capital  and  labor,  sup- 
ply and  demand,  interest  and  rents,  favorable  and  unfavorable 
balances  of  trade,  but  leaves  out  of  accoimt  the  element  of  a 
wide-spread  mental  development,  is.  naught  but  stupendous 
folly.  "^"^  He  also  asserts  that  education  is  a  preventive  of 
crime  and  vice.  "The  property  of  this  commonwealth  [Mass- 
achusetts] is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth  up  to 
such  a  point  as  Avill  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil 
duties. ''^^  Mann's  firm  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  education  as  a 
cure  for  the  social  and  economic  ills  of  society  led  him  to  enun- 
ciate a  doctrine  which  has  a  distinctly  modem  ring.  "The  suc- 
cessive holders  of  this  property  are  trustees  bound  to  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations:  and 
embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  have 


-'■'Mann.  Hoi-.ace.  Report  of  IS'i^^  in  Life  ainl  Wo/7.-*  of  Horace  Mann.  4:  2.")2.  2.59. 

so/birf.,  260. 

^'  Mann,  Horace.  Report  of  IS^G  in  Life  and  iroc/.y  of  Horace  Mann,  4:  1.31. 
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not  less  of  criminality,  and  have  more  of  meanness  than  the 
same  oft'enees  when  perpetrated  against  contemporaries.  "^- 

An  early  American  economist  and  college  president  states  the 
case  in  an  interesting  and  convincing  manner;  and,  if  we  read 
a  broad  meaning  into  the  terms,  "intellectual"  and  "knowl- 
edge" his  argument  might  be  accepted  at  the  present  time. 
' '  Intellectual  cultivation  tends'  to  increase  the  industry  of  a  peo- 
ple in  two  ways :  First,  by  exciting  a  people  to  exertion :  and, 
Second,  by  directing  that  exertion  .  .  .  Ignorant  people 
are  indolent,  because  they  know  neither  the  results  that  may 
be  accomplished,  nor  the  benefits  that  may  be  secured  by  in- 
dustry. .  .  .  But,  it  is  evident,  that  improvement  in  knowl- 
edge, in  order  to  be  in  any  signal  degree  beneficial,  must  be 
universal.  A  single  individual  can  derive  but  little  advantage 
from  his  knowledge  and  industry  if  he  be  surrounded  by  a 
comnmnity  both  ignorant  and  indolent.  In  just  so  far  as 
■other  men  improve  their  conditions,  and  become  useful  to 
themselves,  they  l)ec()me  useful  to  him :  and  both  parties  thus 
become  useful  to  each  other.  This  is  especially  the  ease 
where  a  government  is,  in  its  character,  popuhir:  that  is. 
"vvhere  laws  emanate  from  the  more  numerous  classes.  In 
such  a  case,  not  only  is  an  intelligent  person  not  ])enefited, 
but  he  is  positively  injured,  by  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of 
his  neighbors. '  '"^  An  ardent  supporter  of  the  IMaryland  optional 
school  law  passed  in  18*26  attempted  to  convince  the  rich  that 
the  law  was  beneficial  to  them.  "Although  the  poor  will  doubt- 
less derive  incalculable  lienefits,  the  rich  will  receive  the  greater 
gain,  inasmuch  as  their  greater  riches  will  thence  obtain  its 
greatest  i)rotection  and  security  .  .  .  from  the  best  assur- 
ance of  good  government,  to-wif.  the  gcnci'al  diit'usion  of  useful 
knowledge  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people.""*  Again 
he  urges  that  "as  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property 
is  the  protection  of  that  interest  to  be  estimated,  so,  in-  the 
like  iiumner  are  they  [the  wealthy]  concerned  in  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  common  people.""^ 


==//),>/..  l:^■2. 

=*=  Wayland,  Francis,  Political  Economy,  (cop.vrlght  ISSTK  cli.  III.  sec.  o. 

^■'Teaclvle.  L.  D..  Ension  (MiL).  Rcpitblican  Star,  July  4.  1S20. 

"-  Ibid..  .Tulv  n.  islm;. 
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JiJIIlliMll    tnid    llic    WOfkillJiliii'll    tllJlt     "lllr    iiiaiii    object    t)t'    gov- 

emiiK'ut  is  the  prDlcctioii  of  jx'i^soiis  mikI  property,  and  this 
object  will  be  iiiorc  eiTcct  Uiilly  srciiicd  by  the  (general  education 
of  the  peoi)le,  than  by  an.\-  penal  code,  however  rijjridly  en- 
forced."''" Simpson  iiil'onns  us  1hat  "knowledjre  is  the  grand 
remedy  of  intemjiei-auce."  Out  of  the  West  came  this  literary 
gem: — "Far  ])ettei'  to  i)ay  taxes  wliieli  will  rise  like  vapors  to 
descend  in  refreshing-  showeis.  Iban  1o  build  jails,  penitentiaries 
and  abushouses,  to  relieve  wretchedness  and  punish  crime  which 
a  wholesome  education  might  have  prevented."''"  Channing 
twas  a  most  earnest  and  able  advocate  of  education  for  the  work- 
ing people.  In  his  essay.  (Mititled,  "The  Elevation  of  the  Labor- 
ing Classes."  is  found  this  significant  statement.  "The  im- 
pulses which  are  to  reform  and  quicken  society,  are  probably 
to  come,  not  from  its  most  conspicuous,  but  from  its  obscurer^ 
divisions;  and  among  these,  I  see  with  joy  new  wants,  princi- 
ples and  aspirations,  beginning  to  unfold  themselves."  The 
most  radical  and  optimistic  view  of  the  economic  significance  of 
education  naturally  is  held  by  the  communists  of  this  period. 
The  creed  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  illustrates  the  extreme  posi- 
tion taken  by  this  class  of  reformers.  "I  believe  in  a  National 
System  of  Equal,  Republican,  Protective,  Practical  Education, 
the  sole  regenerator  of  a  profligate  age,  and  the  only  redeemer 
of  our  suffering  country  from  the  equal  curses  of  chilling  pov- 
erty and  corrupting  riches,  of  gnawing  want  and  destroying 
debauchery,  of  blind  ignorance  and  of  unprincipled  intrigue. '  '^® 
The  opinion  that  education  is  a  natural  right  of  all  indi- 
viduals, is  quite  closely  related  to  the  first  argument  in  this  list. 
Daniel  Webster  evidently  had  both  ideas  clearly  in  mind  in  an 
address  which  he  delivered  in  1822.  New  England,  he  said, 
"early  adopted  and  has  constantly  nuiintained  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  undoulited  right,  and  the  bouuden  duty  of  aovern- 
ment,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxa- 
tion  in   proportion    to   his   property,    and  we   look   not  to   the 


s<5  Rantoul,  Robert.  Jr.,  Speech  to  vrorlcingmcn  of  America  (1833)   in  Memoirs^ 
240. 

3'  Lewis,  Samuel,  Report  of  18J,o  in  Ohio  School  Journal,  1. 
^  Jt'rce  Enquirer.  November  7.  1829,  14. 
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question.  Avhether  he  himself  have,  or  have  uot,  children  to  be 
benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as 
a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by  whicli  property,  and 
life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.""'''  Mann  in  his 
Tenth  Report  declared  that  every  human  being  has  an  aibsolute 
right  to  an  education ;  and  held  that  the  education  of  the  labor- 
ing class  "enables  the  workingman  to  eat  the  fruits  of  his  labor." 
We  may  dismiss  this  argument  by  noting  that  it  is  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  the  theory  that  man  is  endowed  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights. 

The  last  plea  for  the  affirmative  is  a  somewhat  unique  one, 
fathered  by  a  writer  on  political  economy.  "Education  uni- 
versally extended  throughout  the  community,  will  tend  more- 
over to  disabuse  the  working  class  of  people  in  respect  of  a  no- 
tion that  has  crept  into  the  minds  of  our  mechanics,  and  is  gradu- 
ally prevailing,  that  manual  labor  is,  at  present,  very  inade- 
cpiately  rewarded,  owing  to  combinations  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor;  that  mere  mental  labor  is  comparatively  worthless;  that 
property  or  wealth,  ought  not  to  be  accumulated  or  transmitted; 
tliat  to  take  interest  on  money  lent  or  profit  on  capital  employed 
is  unjust.  These  are  notions  that  tend  strongly  toward  an  equal 
division  of  property,  and  the  right  of  the  poor  to  plunder  the 
rich.  The  mistaken  and  ignorant  people  who  entertain  these 
fallacies  as  ti-uths.  will  learn,  when  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning,  that  the  institution  of  political  society  originated 
in  the  protection  of  ])r()i)ei'ty.  "^"  This  writer  is  surely  a  fore- 
runner of  the  managers  of  recent  "campaigns  of  education," 
for  various  i)aitisan  or  special  reasons.  In  op])()sition  to  the 
generally  accepted  view,  this  advocate  of  universal  instruction 
asserted  apparently  that  education  is  a  conservative  force, — an 
influence  which  stiffens  existing  law  and  custom  instead  of  tend- 
ing to  level  social  and  economic  differences.  But  wcmld  the  ad- 
herents of  these  two  apparently  conflicting  views  agret^  upon  a 
definition  of  the  term  "education".' 

As  might  reasoiuibly  be  anticipated  the  most  vital  arguments 
against  the  public  school  system  center  around  the  necessary 


■'"' Seo  Ki'ixiit  (if  CoDiiiiixsiiiii'r  uf  Ndiiful  inn .   t  ISCiT-'iSI ,  :VJT. 
^oCodpcr,  'riiniiiMs,    i:h:ii(<iils  r,f  I'dlUhiil   HroiKniiii .   (ISlI!!).  .••..•>;V4. 
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iiicK'Hsc  ill  tlic  aiiiouiit  of  public  taxation  which  mast  result 
from  jiiiy  ciiIaruciiHMit  ov  ('(jiLsitlin-ahle  improvement  in  the  .sys- 
tem. 'I'lie  meat  si iiiiihlin^-  block  in  the  path  of  educational  pro- 
gress during  this  era  was  taxation.  Tlie  land  <zrant  system, 
however,  as  has  been  noted,  reduced,  in  a  measure,  the  difficulties 
arising'  from  this  obstacle.  The  economic  arguments  in  favor 
of  free  schools  were  concerned  chiefly  with  the  improved  effi- 
ciency of  those  wlio  would  become  workers  a  few  years  hence,  or 
with  llie  ])reveiition  of  pauperism  and  crime  a  decade  later.  In 
prosi)erous  times  when  the  numbers  of  unemployed  and  pauper 
classes  were  somewhat  reduced,  these  arguments  did  not  appeal 
directly  and  concretely  to  the  tax-payer;  in  fact  at  no  period 
could  they  be  expected  to  forcibly  appeal  to  persons  living  in 
rural  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  stands  opposed  the  imme- 
diate, tangible  results  of  an  increase  in  the  tax-rate.  Education 
deals  with  the  future ;  taxation  bears  down  today.  It  was  simply 
a  case  of  increasing  present  individual  expenses  with  a  view  to 
future  general  good,  to  the  public  welfare  some  years  hereafter. 
Herein  lay  the  great  strength  of  the  argument  that  all  improve- 
ments in  the  public  school  sy&tem  would  increase  direct,  visible 
taxation,  and  increase  it  inequitably. 

Other  arguments  in  favor  of  better  public  educational  facili- 
ties centered  around  civic,  ethical  and  sentimental  motives. 
Where  these  come  directly  into  conflict  with  present,  although 
perhaps  short-sighted  and  insufficient,  economic  motives,  unless 
a  high  ideal  is  raised  and  accompanied  by  patriotic  zeal  or  re- 
ligious' ardor,  they  are  almost  sure  to  fall  by  the  way-side.  It 
^vas  easy  for  the  taxpayer  to  justify  non-support  of  a  public 
school  system,  exacth^  as  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  southern 
plantation  owner  to  present  plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
continuance  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Both  phenomena 
spring  originally  from  the  same  fountain  head. — the  temporary 
economic  interests  of  the  individual,  or  of  a  group  of  individuals. 
Just  as  the  northern  man  lacked  this  economic  interest  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  so  the  workingmen  and  the  smaller  taxpayer, 
did  not  feel  the  force  of  the  argument  based  upon  increased 
taxation.  They  considered  this  view  to  be  sordid  and  selfish: 
their  pocketbooks  were  not  visibly  depleted,  and  their  children 
attended  the  free  public  schools. 
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The  following  quotation  eoneerning  the  struggle  for  public 
tax-supported  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1834  and  1835.  illus- 
trates how  bitter  was  the  opposition  which  arose  through  the  in- 
crease in  taxation.  "There  were  taxes,  and  there  is  no  more 
o.ertain  method  of  stirring  up  public  opinion  of  a  virtuous, 
thrifty  and  frugal  people,  such  as  then  inhabited  Pennsylvania, 
than  by  pricking  their  pocketbooks.  They  were  willing  to  have 
reform,  provided  it  did  not  come  high,  or  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  it.  A  violent  reaction  arose.  Nearly  half 
the  districts  in  the  State  rejected  the  act  or  contemptuously  ig- 
nored it."^^  From  Xew  England  comes  similar  testimony. 
^'•However  the  dominant  Calvinistic  theology  of  Puritan  Mass- 
achusetts may  have  theorized  concerning  'fixed  fate'  and  'fore- 
knowledge absolute,'  practically  it  recognized  in  every  village 
community  a  free  moral  agent,  acting  out  its  own  volitions  and 
drawing  upon  itself  the  consequences  of  its  o^\^l  freedom.  Out 
of  this  grew  the  individuality  so  characteristic  of  ^Massachusetts 
towns:  some  open  to  new  influences,  looking  always  toward  the 
east,  ready  to  welcome  the  rising  sun,  generous  in  sentiment  and 
provision,  always  in  the  van  of  social  progress;  others  narrow, 
petty,  parsimonious,  burning  incense  to  the  past  rather  than  of- 
fering sacrifices  to  the  future;  not  because  they  reverence  the 
past  so  much;  but  because  incense  is  cheaper  than  oxen  or  sheep, 
or  libations  of  wine  and  oil.  "^-  In  another  section  the  same 
author  declares  that  the  IMassachusetts  law  of  1826.  which  estab- 
lished high  schools  in  every  tO'wn  of  the  state,  was  opposed  by 
two  elements;  the  academies  and  private  schools,  and  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  agricultural  to^\^ls.^^  This  would  tend  to  place 
the  rural  towns  in  the  incense-burning  class. 

In  New  York  during  the  agitation  of  1849  and  1850,  the 
matter  of  taxation  plaj'cd  the  chief  role.  The  Xcw  York  Tribune 
stated  "that  the  backbone  of  the  opposition  [to  free  schools]  is 
hostility  to  be  taxed  to  school  other  men's  children — that  is  to  the 
free  school  principle  in  any  form."**  xV  correspondent  to  the 
Plaindealcr  published  in  Roslyn,  Queens  County,  declared  that 
he  considered  the    "present   [1849]     odious    School    LaAv"    as 


"  MfCall,  Lifr  of  Thaihlnis  Steieii.i.  S.".. 

*=  Martin.  Erohitioit  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Siiston.  S<<-7. 

^Ibid.,  197-98. 

*'  October  17,  IS.'d. 
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"woisc  1li;iii  liiuliwjiy  roljhcry. "  ('l;ii'k  K'irc,  ;i  wealthy  eitizeit 
of  Wjitci-ldW  11.  New  YdT-k,  ill  ;i  Idler  deliiied  a  free  selioul  law 
in  ciiipliat  i(*  leniis.  '"W'lial  is  a  l-'ree  Seliodl  Law.'  Allow  iim* 
to  answer,  it  is  in  one  particular,  a  I'oor-LavV.  It  diU'ei's  a 
littlo  fiMiii  oui-  ordiiiai'v  I'noi'-Law.  Tlie  latter  is  t'oi-  filling:  the 
belly  and  cuveiiim  the  hack  at  tlie  e.xpcnsc  of  the  Tax-Payer. 
Tlie  t'driiicr  I'd!-  ciMirei-riiii;-  an  aeeomprslinieiit . — a  iLseful  one  to 
he  sure — the  driving  oi  knowledge  into  the  head."^''  A  news- 
j)aper  eori'espondent  suiiniied  np  the  chief  ai'tinments  in  the  New- 
York  at;itation,  against  the  School  Law.  as  follows: — (1)  The 
state  has  no  right  to  tax  one  man  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
another's  children :  (2)  the  children  of  the  poor  will  grow  up 
idle  and  la/.y  if  education  is  pi'ovidcd  I'l-ee  of  chai'ge;  (3)  the 
law  was  held  to  be  the  entering  wedgt'  of  agrarianism  and 
P^ourierisni.^"  At  a  mass  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
ojiixising  the  School  Law.  and  held  in  Jefl'erson,  Xew  York,  "a 
resolution  to  tlie  effect  that  they  Avere  strongly  opposed  to  all 
taxation  to  support  schools  and  to  vote  for  no  man  who  upheld 
the  system,  was  proposed  but  being  reg'arded  as  inexpedient, 
was  withdrawn."^' 

In  Ohio,  in  1829,  the  i)assage  of  a  law  was  secured  which  gave 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  the  right  to  organize  city  schools',  and 
the  authority  to  levy  special  taxes  to  support  the  same.  Never- 
theless, "the  cautious  city  council  were  reluctant  to  tax  the 
people  for  the  support  of  free  schools  the  richest  objecting  most 
to  what  they  called  'charity  schools.'  "*^  A  curious'  survival 
of  old  arguments  is  found  in  a  recent  statement  of  a  lecturer 
before  a  Xew  York  Study  Club.  "The  better  class  of  people 
in  New  York  cannot  afford  larg-e  families.  They  have  too  much 
to  pay  in  taxes  to  support  the  large  families  of  the  thoughtless 
pool'  .  .  .  Xew  York  property  owners  pay  increasingly  large 
taxes  every  year,  due  mainly  to  the  enormous  immigration.  Who,^ 
may  I 'ask,  'would  want  to  pay  taxes  to  educate  children  that 
should  never  have  been  brought  into  the  world?     Why  should 


*■■  Xrir  York  Tiihiine.  September  2(5.  18.50. 
^s.Vor  York  Evenhifj  Post,  August  27,   IS.jO. 
'T  Thid..  October  11.  18.50. 

«Venable,  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio  Vaimj,  421.     See  also  Foote,  J.   P., 
Schools  of  Cincinnuti.  34-7. 
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the  thrifty  pay  for  the  shiftless?  I  am  not  so  nn-ehristian  as 
to  say  that-  the  child  once  here  should  not  be  cared  for.  But 
so  long  as  tax-payers  pay  for  expensive  play  grounds,  etc.,  the 
children  of  the  poor  will  increase  like  rabbits  in  a  burrow."*'' 
Dr.  AVayland  appears  to  have  held  similar  views.  He  believed 
that  educational  expenses  might  be  provided  "partly,  by  a 
general  fund.  This  fund  should,  however,  never  defray  more 
than  a  portion  of  the  expense ;  for  no  man  values  highly,  what 
he  gets  for  nothing.""'" 

The  plea  that  free  public  education  is  a  violation  to  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  an  infringement  upon  his  liberty,  joins 
hands  on  the  one  side  with  the  argument  just  discussed,  and 
on  the  other  side  iwith  religious  opposition  to  a  public  school 
system.  It  is  extremely  interesting  and  important  to  notice 
that  many  of  the  points  advanced  by  the  men  who  presented 
this  line  of  argument,  have  reappeared  in  more  recent  years, 
imder  a  slightly  ditferent  garb  in  opposition  to  other  radical 
or  progressive  measures  advocated  by  workingmen.  The  nega- 
tive definition  of  liberty  iwas  used  liy  those  who  employed  this 
argument  as  a  weapon  directed  against  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. Liberty  was  assumed  to  be  non-interference  with  the  in- 
dividual: protection  and  tax-supported  schools  looked  to  govern- 
ment interference.  The  definitions  of  "rights"  and  of  "in- 
dividual liberty"  are  extremely  liable  to  be  given  a  class  or 
sectarian  interpretation,  or  to  l)e  used  merely  as  catch  phrases 
lo  snare  the  unwary. 

Rhode  Island  affords  an  example  of  the  extreme  position 
taken  by  the  opponents  to  tax-supported  schools.  "The  original 
Providence  compact  to  oliey  the  government  of  tlu'  majority 
'only  in  things  civil'  had  been  perverted  so  that  education  by 
the  state  was  su])i)osed  to  violate  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
parent,  a  curious  illustration  ol'  llic  way  in  wliicli  the  narrowest 
sectarianism  iiia\-  I'l-aterni/.e  with  the  most  radical  assertion  of 
c;vil  and  religious  liberty;  ...  So  violent  was  this  prejudice 
that  respectable  meniber-s  of  the  legislatur-e  de(dared  tliat  the 
atterrrpt  to  tax  a  coinnuinit\'  for  |)ul)lie  sehoi>ls  '\\(Mdd  be  ivsisted 


*°  Cliicdfiii    l{('c>,r<l-lli  i-iild.   XdVtMlilMT    Ui.    I'.H).- 
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;it  llii'  ])(tiiit  dl'  I  lie  li;iy<iii('t.'  '"''  HciT  is  ;iii  fxccllcnt  cxainplc  of 
lihci'iiliMii  uiiiliiiL:  with  rcaftioiiai-y  roli.u'ioiis  scr'tfii-ijuiism  ay^jiiiist 
the  iiiorc  iikkIci'ii  ideal  ol"  (Iciiiocracy.  '^I'lic  force  which 
ill  1lir  ('.ii'liri-  liistdpy  111'  IiIkhIc  Island  stund  I'oi'  progress,  was 
now  a  coiiscrvalivc  aiul  retrograde  iiitliieiice.  \u  1H2H,  a  law 
was  ])assed  iiial<iii<i-  the  siii)port  (tf  Ili(>  ])uhlic  school  optional 
with  llie  towns.  Ill  ]S44.  ](i  yeai\s  later,  only  three  towns  im- 
l)oseil  a  tax  for  school  purposes.  In  1847,  on  the  contrary,  only 
thi'ee  towns  refused  to  inij)()se  local  taxes  foi*  that  purpose.  Tiiis 
ap])arently  sudden  reversal  of  puhlic  opinion  in  this  manu- 
facturing' state  has  heen  attributed  to  the  campaign  of  enlighten- 
ment carried  (m  ])y  Henry  Barnard."*-  The  really  significant 
fact  is  that  in  the  early  forties'  the  long  struggle  for  a  consti- 
tution and  broader  suffrage  qualifications  ended.  Immediately 
after  this  extension  of  the  right  to  cast  the  ballot,  tax-supported 
schools  begin  to  increase  rapidly,  and  by  1850  the  principle 
was  apparently  established  in  this  state,  beyond  controversy. 
If  the  two  facts  are  closely  related  to  each  other;  one  further 
connnent  ought  to  be  made.  In  1840,  according  to  the  census 
reports,  fifty-one  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  in  Rhode  Island,  Avere  engaged  in  manu- 
facture; or  in  other  words  a  very  high  percentage  of  her  citi- 
zens were  wage-earners.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  facts 
when  more  detailed  consideration  is  given  to  influence  of  the 
Avage-earning  population  upon  the  development  of  the  public 
school  system. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1839,  a  new  administration  came  into 
power.  It  was  suggested  that  the  care  and  C(mtrol  of  the  schools 
should  be  left  to  ''the  nurseries  of  ])ure  democracy." — the  town 
and  district  meeting.  It  Avas  asserted  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Avhich  Avas  trying  to  introduce  supervision  into  the  schools, 
and  to  increase  the  ])ower  of  the  central  authorities  and  Aveaken 
that  of  the  local  districts,  Avastrying  to  ' '  Prussianize ' '  the  schools. 
Further  the  ncAV  administration  held  that  the  Board  Avas  at- 
tempting to  substitute  aristocratic  for  democratic  measures, — 
an  ingenious  device  for  crushing  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of 


Alayo.  Report  of  Connr.i^sioncr  of  Eihiotiion,    (lSOO-07). 
IhuL,  784  (■/  scq. 
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the  conimonwealth.  This  view  did  not  prevail  in  the  legislature, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  was  allowed  to  continue  its  work.^^ 
A  writer  discussing  opposition  to  free  education,  has  stated  the 
arguments  as  follows; — "But  these  opponents  of  free  education 
object  to  any  eoiiipul'-orv  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
alleging  that  a  law  of  this  character,  if  passed,  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  cititzen.  who  has  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  to  educate  his  children  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  to  worship 
God  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and  to  live  free  from  any  restraint 
of  any  kind,  whether  civil  or  moral.  "^*  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  arguments  advanced  in  opposition  to  labor  unions,  col- 
lective bargaining,  or  an  eight-hour  day,  which  rest  upon  the 
same  foundations  and  repeat  almost  identical  phrases. 

A  strong  defender  of  the  cause  of  public  schools  and  a  friend 
of  the  working  classes,  makes  a  rather  long  statement  of  the 
situation,  but  one  which  seems  worthy  of  quotation.  "A  sys- 
tem of  general  education,  one  would  hardly  imagine,  could  meet 
with  an  opponent  in  an  age  so  enlightened  and  so  philanthropic 
— an  age  so  distinguished  for  the  march  of  mind,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  a  severe  scrutiny  into  all  the  principles  that 
combine  in  the  structure  of  society.  And  yet,  wonderful  to 
say,  public  education  for  the  people  has  gothic  adversaries,  and 
illiberal,  narrow-minded  traducers.  The  extension  of  the  lights 
of  knowledge  by  popular  education,  to  all  the  people  of  the  re- 
public, has  ever  been  the  avowed  object  of  our  most  illustrious 
statesmen.  The  text  of  the  friends  of  liberty  was — to  enlighten 
the  people  is  to  promote  and  cement  the  public  virtue.  The 
soundness  of  the  text  was  never  cpiestioned  anterior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  party,  whose  object  it  was  to  obtain  it  from  the 
legislature  as  a  right,  unjustly  withheld.  When  public  instruction 
was  l)estowed  as  a  bcxm  of  charity,  it  found  numerous  advocates, 
and  met  with  no  ()pi)()n('ii1s ;  but  now  when  we  justly  demand 
it  as  a  right — and  under  our  constitution  it  must  be  a  right  and 
not  a  charity — it  is  not  only  refused  l)y  some,  but  to  our  utter 
amazement,  its  consequences  are  painted  as  baneful  to  the  people, 
and  deprecated  as  having  a  fatal  trndi'iicy  u\nm  tlic  good  order 


^^  Martin,  Evolution  of  Massachusetts  School  System,  178-79. 
"Duffleld,  D.  B..  Barnard's  Journal  of  Kilucatinn,  IS."?.  :i:  0.->, 
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lime  I  111'  \i  TV  spiiil  ol'  llic  IVndiil  iiircs.  iti  the  breasts  of  certain 
Iti'jiils.  iiildlci'fiiils.  ;ii-isl(»criils.  and  ii;irr(»\\-iiiin(I<'<l  monopolists 
oi'  kiiowlcdf^c,  wliu  seem  <is  ;iV('i>>('  to  'jfiviii).'  tlio  pi'opl*'  li^lit, 
as  they  nw  lit  payiiii:  tlirin  I'oi-  tlicir  labor  in  hard  money."" 
Several  slalcs  wliidi  ant hori/cd  in  llirir  constitutions,  or  by-laws, 
tli('  t'oi'iiialion  nl'  a  piil)lic  school  system,  allowed  tliese  laws  or 
const  it  lit  iiiiial  provisions  to  be  dead  letters  for  years.  AVlien  an 
attempt  svas  liiially  made  to  enforce  tlie  laws  or  carry  out  the 
re([uirements  la!(l  down  by  the  constitution,  violent  opposition 
immediately  arose.  It  a|)peais  that  there  are  grounds  for  the 
eonti'ution  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  quotfition.  One  other 
feature  of  interest  in  the  above  f|uotation  is  the  use  of  the  term 
"liberty."  It  is  quite  e\ideiit  that  Simpson  has  abandoned  the 
narrow  negative  definition,  it  means  something  ])ositive  to  him. 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  this  argument,  it  may  be  well 
to  present  a  clause  ([noted  from  resolutions  purporting  to  have 
been  drawn  up  at  a  Xew  York  State  ma.ss  meeting  in  1850. 
These  resolutions  give  us  an  inkling  into  the  bitterness  of  the 
fight  on  tax-suppoi-ted  schools  in  the  Empire  State,  less  than 
three  score  years  ago.  The  present  law,  declared  the  resolutions, 
"is  infidel  socialism  in  its  principles:  unjust  and  oppressive  in 
its  oi)eration;  itmiioi-al  in  its  tendency,  irreligious  in  its  conse- 
quences, and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education ;  both  by  not 
possessing  the  proper  requisites — and  by  destroying  the  harmony 
so  necessary  for  its  successful  operation."''' 

Racial  and  religious  opposition  to  the  public  school  system 
during  this  period  may  be  considered  under  one  head,  as  these 
two  forms  of  opposition  usually  went  hand  in  hand.  In  Xew 
England,  one  nationality  was  predominant;  differences  in  lan- 
guage did  not  complicate  the  situation.  While  many  slightly 
different  religious  sects  did  spring  up  in  Xew  England,  these 
were  practically  in  accord  in  regard  to  the  value  and  desirabil- 
ity of  the  maintenance  of  schools  by  the  state  rather  than  by  the 
church.     The  scene  is.  therefore,  shifted  from  X"ew  Eno-land  to 


"Simpson,  A  Manual  for  Worlingmen.   (1831),  212-13. 

"".A'Cic  York  Trihiinr,  September  2G.  18.50.       Meeting  lielcl  iu  Charton.  Saratoga 
Co. 
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the  ^Middle  Region  :  and  the  most  important  and  spectaciihir  strug- 
gle of  this  nature  occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  In  these  states  is 
found  a  heterogeneous  population.  In  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  example,  we  see  very  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  clash 
of  city  against  rural  districts,  agriculture  against  manufacture 
and  connnerce.  nationality  against  nationality,  and  religion 
against  religion.  These  two  important  states  became  the  battle 
ground  of  interests,  economic,  racial  and  religious.  They  became 
the  breeding  grounds  of  political  rings  and  bosses.  Here  we 
find  the  struggle  for  and  against  the  public  school  system  un- 
rolled in  all  its  severity  and  complexity.  At  present,  we  are 
concerned  with  and  nuist  examine  only  one  phase;  namely,  that 
•caused  by  the  commingling  in  one  commonwealth  of  different 
peoples  possessing  widely  divergent  ideas  of  life  and  religious 
beliefs.  The  antagonistic  peoples  are  chiefly  represented  by  the 
English  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  on 
the  other:  the  religious  elements  are  the  Calvinistic  belief  or  some 
modification  of  it  transplanted  from  New  England,  and  the 
Quaker.  Lutheran,  or  some  allied  sect. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  "pauper  clause"  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  not  crowned  with  success.  In  the 
early  part  of  1884.  an  educational  law  was  passed  by  the  state 
legislature,  with  little  consideration  or  opposition.  Its  provisions 
Avere  not  well  undei-stood  at  the  time  of  its  jnissage.  and  it  proved 
to  provide  for  a  very  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  mechanism.  The 
following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  shows  why  the  bill  of  1833-183-1  was  carried 
with  practically  no  opposition,  and  gives  one  reason  for  later 
opposition.  ' '  The  bill  reported  by  the  joint  committee  of  1833- 
34  was  generally  regarded  as  correct  in  principle,  and,  as  mem- 
bers of  either  house  were  alike  inexperienced,  it  was  not  nuich 
discussed,  but  was  pas.scd  liy  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  with  but  one  dissenting  vote  in  the  House.  Samuel  Breck 
of  the  Senate.  Chaii-man  of  the  joint  committee,  wa.s  undoubtedly 
the  author  of  llic  1)111.  He  was  a  highly  educated  gentleman, 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  who  had  never  mixed  much  with  the 
l)eople  living  in  ct)untry  districts.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  main  fault  of  this  law.  perhaps  its  only  material  fault,  was 
5  [63] 
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the  great  aimmnl  ul"  inacliiiH'i-y  rt'(|iiirtMl  to  cany  it  into  effect. '"'^ 
Tliis  law  provided  for  free  scliocds  for  all  in  the  districts^  ac- 
cepting' it.  A  stale  a|)i)r()pi-iation  was  j)rovided  to  be  distributed 
to  those  districts  wliidi  would  levy  a  local  tax  for  the  puipose  of 
providing  and  maintaining  free  public  scliools.  Districts  not 
providing  for  local  taxation  received  notliing  from  the  state.°* 
The  following  (piotations  from  Wickersham's  admirable  His- 
tory of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the- 
opposition  Avhich  this  imfortunate  law  stirred  up  and  brought 
to  the  surface.  "(Jf  the  987  districts  then  in  the  State.  485 
either  voted  outright  against  free  schools  or  stubbornly  took  no 
action  -whatever  in  reference  to  the  matter.  In  nuiny  districts 
the  contest  between  those  in  favor  of  accepting  the  new  law  and 
those  determined  to  reject  it,  became  so  bitter,  that  party  and 
even  church  ties  were  for  a  time  broken  up.  the  rich  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  poor,  and  the  business  and  social  rela- 
tions of  whole  neighborhoods  were  greatly  disturbed.  Cases  are 
Imown  in  which  father  and  son  took  different  sides,  and  in  cer- 
tain districts  an  outspoken  free  school  man  Avas  scarcely  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  transact  his  ordinary  business.  "^^  The  op- 
position was  by  no  means  entirely  confined  within  certain  re- 
ligious denominations ;  but  on  another  page  the  same  author 
declared:  ''The  new  law  (1833-1834)  met  with  most  favor  in 
the  northern  counties.  These  had  been  settled  principally  by 
people  from  New  England  and  New  York,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  public  schools  and  understood  their  advantages.  It  was 
comparatively  well  received  in  the  counties  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  where  a  diversity  in  wealth  had  not  yet  bred  distinc- 
tions of  class,  and  where  different  nationalities  and  different 
religious  denominations  had  become  so  thoroughly  mixed  as  to 
recognize  an  educational  interest  in  common.  Opposition  to  it 
was  most  formidable  in  the  southeni,  central,  and  southeastern 
portions  of  the  State,  and  greatest  of  all  in  the  counties  and  dis- 
tricts where  the  people  were  principally  of  German  descent. '"''* 


•'■"Quoted  by  Edmonds,  Histonj  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Phila.,  21,  foot 
note. 

''*'  Senator  Breck  was  a  Xow  England  man  by  birth.  lie  was  born  in  lioston,. 
in  1771  :  and  was  at  this  time  living  near  I'hiladelphia. 

=^='  Wiclversham.  31 S. 

'■"Ihid..  318-19.     See  also  Edmonds,  21. 
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The  Friends,  Lutherans,  the  Reformed  and  IMennonites.  where 
they  were  sufficiently  numerous,  usually  had  schools  of  their 
own  and,  as  a  rule,  arraj'ed  themselves  against  this  law.®^  The 
free  schools  were  called  " Ziviny  Scliulen," — forced  schools. 

Of  the  Quakers  and  their  view  of  education,  Fiske  "writes': — - 
"In  spite  of  their  liberalism,  the  Quakei-s  attached  far  less  im- 
portance to  education  than  the  Puritans  of  New  England — 
Quakers,  in  studying  the  Bible  depended  upon  their  Inner  Light 
rather  than  that  critical  interpretation  of  texts  to  which  the 
orthodox  Puritans  attached  so  much  importance."*^-  In  1786 
this  prayer  was  introduced  into  the  litany  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  "And  since  it  has  ])leased  Thee,  chietiy  by  means  of 
the  Germans,  to  transform  this  state  into  a  blooming  garden, 
and  the  desert  into  a  pleasant  pasturage,  help  us  not  to  deny 
our  nation,  but  to  endeavor  that  our  youth  may  be  so  educated 
that  German  churches  and  schools  maj^  not  only  be  sustained, 
but  may  attain  a  still  more  flourishing  condition.  "^^  It  was  this 
conservatism  which  placed  the  Germans  in  the  ranks  of  opposi- 
tion to  free  public  schools.  "Many  persons  of  German  descent 
combated  the  free  school  idea  because  the  instruction  was  to  be 
given  in  the  English  language,  and  they  feared  that  it  would 
result  in  the  displacement  of  their  mother-tongue."*'*  Hon. 
H.  A.  Muhlenberg  in  his  frequently  quoted  letter  to  the  working- 
men  of  Philadelphia,  (Jan.  1836)  presents  another  reason  for 
German  opposition.  "The  Germans  of  our  State  are  not  op- 
posed to  education  as  such,  but  only  to  any  system  that  to  them 
seems  to  trench  on  their  parental  and  natural  rights."  The  op- 
position of  the  Germans  was  then,  two-fold:  their  idea  of  an 
educational  system  was  that  of  one  dominated  by  the  church  and 
clergy,  to  this  the  public  school  stood  directly  opposed;  and 
they  feared  anything  which  Avonld  tend  to  destroy  the  use  of 
their  language. 

In  the  state  of  New  Yoi-k  this  ])henomeuon  was  less  marked, 
but  by  no  means  absent.  A  newspaper  correspondent,  in  1850, 
wrote  that  objection  to  the  free  school  law  of  1840  came  from 


"  I  hid..  :!10. 

"^  77/r  Dutch  und  Qunlrr  Coh-nic^  in  Amnica.  2:  :?20. 

•'^  Quoted  by  Kuhns;,    (Irritimi   mid  Niris.s  liiittlcnicnt.f  in  Piiiii..    IT 

<"  Edmonds,  I'l. 
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"those  will)  uislifd  .scctiiriiiM  rclij,n(>iis  schools. "  Ar}.'uinfr  from 
Jill  t'coiioiiiic  j)<>iMt  of  view,  he  iidds.  "hut.  if  in  a  school  di.striet 
of  200  iMh;il)itjmts,  we  iiiiist  liavc;  a  Qiuikor,  Proshyterian. 
Baptist.  ^Methodist,  Episcopalian  and  ]Jonian  Catholic  school,  it 
will  he  too  cxjiensive,  and  will  cause  education  to  he  neg- 
lected."'-' Another  account  oi'  the  same  period  declar&s'  that, 
"religious  pi-ejudice  Mas  Itruuiilit  to  hear  on  the  side  of  popular 
ipiiorance  with  considerahle  ell'ect.''""  Jn  Xcw  York  (1830- 
1S60)  "was  heinu'  wjoujiht  out  in  the  eoninion  school  policy  of 
the  State  tlu'  most  ditificult  educational  prohleni  of  the  new  Re- 
puhlie,  the  forming-  of  a  cosmopolitan  people,  representing  all 
the  political  hostilities  and  ohstinate  religious  differences  of  the 
]>a.st  thousand  years  of  European  life,  in  one  homogeneous 
civilization.'"^' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  retarding  influence  of 
hasty  and  ill-advised  school  legislation.  ]\Iany  hills  Avere  framed 
and  ])assed  whicli  could  not  he  carried  into  effect  in  an'  efficient 
manner.  'J'tie  residt  of  ill-advised  work  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation Avas  turned  into  a  powerful  weapon  to  he  wielded  by  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  free  schools;  and  was  utilized  to  turn 
many  wavering  ones  in  the  direction  of  the  opposition. 

The  opponents  of  the  public  school  system  who  argued  against 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  non-utility  may  be  divided  into  two  broad 
general  classes:  those  honestly  conservative  members  of  the 
community  who  were  unable  to  see  wherein  school  instruction 
would  benefit  the  children  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  and 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  public  school  system  for  personal 
or  mercenary  reasons,  but  who  used  this  argument  as  a  cloak  to 
conceal  the  real  aninuis  of  their  antagonism.  A  situation  de- 
veloped similar  to  that  found  in  the  early  history  of  the  steam 
or  electric  railroad,  or  of  the  introduction  of  gas  lighting  in 
cities..  ]\Iiany  persons  were  truly  apprehensive  of  the  evils  which 
they  felt  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  these,  to  them,  startling 
and  revolutionaiy  innovations ;  others  opposed  their  introduc- 
tion because  they  were  interested  in  enterprises  which  might  be 
.adversely  affected  by  these  new  features  of  our  industrial  life. 


'■•••. \<'ir  York  Evcuimj  Pwt.  ICovember  S.  1S.">0. 

68  Editorial,  l\ew  York  Tniiine,  November  2S,  1850. 

"' A'cport  of  Coininisiiioiicr  if  Education.    US07-9Si.  464. 
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Ad  extract  from  John  Randolph's  speech  before  the  Virginia 
Constitution  Convention  of  1829,  illustrates'  in  an  extreme  form, 
the  view  of  the  first  class.  "Among  the  strange  notions  which 
have  been  broached  since  I  have  been  on  the  political  theater, 
there  is  one  which  has  lately  seized  the  minds  of  men,  that  all 
things  mnst  be  done  for  them  by  the  government,  and  that  they 
are  to  do  nothing  for  themselves  .  .  .  Look  at  that  ragged  fel- 
low staggering  from  the  whiskey  shop,  and  see  the  slattern  wlio 
has  gone  to  reclaim  him  ;  where  are  their  children"?  Eunning  about 
ragged,  idle,  ignorant,  tit  candidates  for  the  penitentiary.  "Why 
is  all  this  so  ?  Ask  the  man  and  he  will  tell  you,  Oh !  the  gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  to  educate  our  children  for  us.  It  has 
given  iLs  a  premium  for  idleness,  and  now  I  spend  in  liciuor 
which  I  should  otherwise  be  obliged  to  save,  to  pay  for  their 
schooling.'""^  Mann  speaks  of  secret  opponents,  and  those  who 
fought  against  the  development  of  the  JNIassachusetts  school 
system  from  mercenary  motives.  He  also  mentions  that  many 
have  no  faith  in  the  utility  of  education,  and  call  it  a  Utopian 
scheme.*''' 

The  conservative  opposition  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
rural  districts.  iHere  the  close  connection  between  industry  and 
home  life  was  maintained  long  after  it  had  vanished  in  the  cities. 
School  education  is  only  one  form  of  education.  At  this  early 
period,  school  education  consisted  almost  entirely  of  purely  in- 
tellectual drill  and  discipline,  and  was  limited  to  a  very  narrow 
range  of  subjects.  The  more  modern  idea  of  a  broader  and 
richer  cui'riculum  was  not  as  yet  even  dreamed  of:  and  indeed 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  snch  a  modification  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  school. '''  The  farming  population  could  not  see 
how  education  was  to  be  of  nmch  benefit  to  their  children;  at 
least  it  ivvas  not  clear  to  thcui  tliat  it  was  Wdrlli  iimcli  sacrifice 
in  the  shape  of  higher  taxes.  The  practical,  hard-headed  farmer 
could  not  see  that  much  book-learning  would  help  their  children 
to  earn  their  daily  bread  or  enal)le  them  more  easily  to  pay  for 
a  farm,     'i'lic  I'ducation  thev  vahied  was  obtained  in  the  school 


''^  If irii  111(111(1   i'.ii(iiiii(r.  Novi'iillirr  Jl.   IS'JM. 
'•'■'Mann,  llnraii'.   H(  iioit  af  IS',:.  «/(.  (•(/..  141. 

■»  See  two  articles  by  the  -writer  in  Engineering  Magazine,   September.    1004, 
and  Education,  December,  1905. 
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of  daily  experience,  on  the  fann  itself.  One  of  Pennsylvania's 
historians,  in  discussing  tlie  attitude  of  the  fanners  of  that  state 
on  this  subject,  reveals  the  crux  of  the  situation.  "The  main 
motive  whieli  led  tlieni  to  establish  schools  was  not  found  in 
their  daily  oecui)ations.  Reading  and  sewiufr  were  valued  for 
girls,  and  reading,  writing  and  cipliering  for  boys,  as  necessaiy 
for  life's  duties,  but  the  chief  incentives  to  the  emploj'-ment  of 
teachers  must  be  sought  in  a  realm  outside  of  secular  occupa- 
tions. This  was,  in  many  cases,  a  religious  motive."'^  To  this 
must  be  added,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  English-speaking 
farmer,  the  belief  in  the  value  of  education  in  the  formation  of 
good  citizens  and,  hence,  in  the  preservation  of  free  institu- 
tions'. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  argument,  the 
folloAving  emphatic  and  sweeping  charge  is  worthy  of  notice. 
At  a  meeting  of  teachers  in  Northampton,  ]\Ia.ssaehusetts,  as  late 
as  1850,  a  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  "denounced  the  whole  common 
school  system  as  an  evil,  and  said  there  Avas  no  safeguard  for 
the  young  when  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  parent,  .  .  . '''-  This 
gentleman  evidently  wished  for  a  return  to  the  household  form 
of  education;  the  transformations  wrought  by  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  preceding  thirty  or  forty  years  were  not  connected 
by  him  with  a  necessity  for  educational  progress. 

The  antagonism  between  the  public  school  system  and  the 
private  schools  and  academies  has  been  incidentally  touched 
upon  above.'^^  In  some  states,  the  academies  and  public  school 
societies  were  partially  subsidized  by  the  state.  The  proprietors 
of  private  schools  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
their  opportunity  to  educate  the  young.  Xo  doubt  they  con- 
sidered that  they  had  a  sort  of  vested  interest  which  would  be 
injured  by  the  development  of  the  public  school  system.'* 

The  eighth  and  last  argiiment  against  the  public  school  sys- 
tem is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  use  by  the  opposition  of 
the  second  argument  in  favor  of  the  system,  "^liat  has  been 
urged  as  a  beneficent  condition  in  society  is  now  looked  upon 


■1  .Tenkins,  Pen)ii<!iUania,  Coloiihil  (iiitl  Federal,  3:   1,  2. 

"  New  York  Eveninp  Post,  Ansust  20.  IS.^O. 

"  Second  ai'arumpnt  in  favor  of  pu))Uc  schools. 

74  j;ee  Steiner.  TfiKtoni  of  Filiirotion  in   Mnriihind.  fi2  et.  xeq. 
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with  alarm.  The  working  classes  and  the  frontiersman  hailed 
equality  and  the  lowering  of  social  barriers  as  undisguised 
blessings.  But  certain  elements  in  the  community  opposed  the 
public  school,  because  it  tended  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy. ' '  It  is  curious  to  see  how  long  the  higher  social  circles 
of  the  commercial  to^^'ns. — Boston.  Salem,  and  Newburyport — 
clung  to  the  old  traditions,  and  how  they  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  that  leveling  spirit  which  would  break  down  the  old 
social  barriers.  Thus  in  Xewburyport,  in  1790,  when  it  v\-as 
proposed  to  open  primary  schools  for  girls  at  public  expense, 
the  school  committee  of  clergymen,  doctors,  squires,  and  cap- 
tains recommended  that  all  girls  who  attended  these  schools 
should  be  considered  as  recipients  of  public  charity.  This  the 
to-wTi'  rejected.""  Niles  in  an  editorial  states  that  a  man,  "then 
a  senator  of  the  United  States,  declared,  in  my  presence,  and  at 
many  other  times  in  the  presence  of  others,  that  the  govern- 
ment could  never  be  properly  administered  until  the  laboring 
classes  were  reduced  to  a  livelihood  on  herrings  and  potatoes."'^ 


^■' JIartin.  Evolution  of  the  Mass.  Puhlir-  f^chnol  Siifitcm.  143. 
^"Xihs'  Register,  (1816).  2:  2. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  xVLIGX.MKXT  oF   INTKKHSTS 

'J'lu'  story  of  llic  (Icvclopiiiciit  of  our  ttirilf  system,  for  exam- 
ple. !s  the  history  of  a  struggle  between  different  interests  and 
sections  within  the  T'nited  States  as  a  whole;  likewise  our  edu- 
cational advance,  indirectly  iiiodified  by  the  influence  of  prog- 
ress in  one  state  ui)on  that  in  another,  was.  and  is.  the  result- 
ant of  the  conflict  of  interest.s — economic,  social,  religions  and 
racial — within  the  different  states.  The  bitterness  of  the  strug- 
gle is  augmented  where  great  diversity  of  interests  exist.  We 
must  look,  as  in  the  study  of  our'  tai'iff  history,  to  the  motives 
which  actuated  groups  of  men,  rather  than  particular  men. 
The  study  of  the  actual  alignment  of  interests  has,  of  course, 
bee^l  to  some  extent  anticii)ated  in  the  last  chapter.  In  study- 
ing these  forces  or  influences  we  nnist  ccmsider  them  as  abstract 
and  impersoiuil.  A  given  individual  may  be  influenced  by 
]iiany  more  or  less  conflicting  and  antagcmistic  interests  and  de- 
sires. Imagine,  for  instance,  a  German-Luthei'an  wage-earner 
and  non-tax-payer  living  in  a  city;  his  racial  and  religious  bias 
would  tend  to  produce  a  somewhat  different  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  free  education  from  that  which  his  economic  and  oc- 
cupational interests  would  tend  to  create.  In  other  -words,  the 
individual  is  a  focus  of  many  more  or  less  conflicting  emotions, 
demands  and  ideals.  Religious  belief  and  inherited  traits, 
particularly  during  a  period  of  rapid  industrial  and  social 
modification,  often  stand  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  oc- 
cupational or  economic  forces.  The  individual  on  account  of 
his  membership  in  conflicting  groups  may  be  fii-st  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.  His  allegiance  is  determined  by  the 
strength  of  contending  motives,  and  is  necessarily  altered  by 
chanaes  in  his  social  environment,  his  occupation,  economic  en- 
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vironnieut.  and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  The  individual  is 
more  or  less  submerged  in  the  mass.  His  views  are  biased  and 
colored  by  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs, 
or  the  interests  which  he  represents. 

The  following  classification  of  interests  acting  for  and  against 
the  development  of  a  system  of  tax-sni)ported  public  schools 
mav  be  of  assistance. 


For 
]\Ien  considered  as : 

Citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Workingmen. 

Non-tas-payers'. 

Calvinists. 

Residents  of  cities. 


Against,  or  lukewarm; 
]\Ien  considered   as : 

Residents  of  rural  districts. 

Tax-payers. 

^Members  of  exclusive  or  ul- 
tra  conservative   classes. 

Lutherans,  Quakei^,  etc. 

Possessing    a    mother    tongTie 
other   than   English. 

Proprietors  of  Private  Schools 


Such  an  analysis  does  not  signify  that  all  workingmen  were 
favorable  to  the  public  schools,  or  that  all  Gei-mans'.  for  example, 
were  opposed  to  them.  It  indicates  that  the  workiimnien.  as  a 
class  during  this  period,  stood  for  better  educational  facilities, 
and  that  the  Germans,  in  the  main,  were  unfriendly  to  an  in- 
stitution which  seemed  to  threaten  the  continuation  of  tlie  use  of 
their  mother  tongue. 

Ill  the  American  nation  which  had  recently  achieved  inde- 
pendence after  a  long  and  costly  struggle,  and  had  established 
a  republican  form  of  government,  the  good  of  the  reimblic  be- 
came almost  a  religion  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  IMeas  for 
education  as  the  cornerstone  upon  which  good  citizenship  rests, 
strengthened  because  of  the  rising  tide  of  foreign  immigration, 
exercised  a  powerful  influence.  Practically  every  argument  con- 
sidered, in  11h'  last  clia|)t(i-.  which  was  favorable  to  education  ap- 
pealed to  the  man  as  a  citizen,  and  three  (2.  5  and  6)  of  the  op- 
posing arguments  also  favorably  impressed  him.  The  citizens' 
belief  in  free  institutions  and  in  the  desirability  or  the  neces- 
sity of  education  in  order  to  maintain  them  was  balanced 
again.st     the      danuci'     of        infringing      upon      the       liberty 
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iiiid  llic  ri'ilits  of  the  Jidivifliial,  thiuiiLih  compuLsury 
taxation  for  educational  ])urposes.  The  arguiiieuts  which 
urged  thiit  ('dii('ali<iii  diiniiiished  crime  and  j^overty,  and 
incn'M.st'd  production,  di'creased  the  opposition  of  the  taxpayer. 
Where  tlie  miiiicrical  strength  of  a  religious  sect,  in  a  given  dis- 
trict, "was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  sectarian 
schools,  the  effect  wa,s',  as  a  rule,  to  reduce  the  opposition  to  the 
public  schools  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  sects  who  were, 
mider  other  conditions,  strongly  arrayed  against  it.  Similarly, 
the  strength  of  the  individual  opposition  of  non-Engli.sh-J5peak- 
ing  settlers  Avas  diminished  wherever  the  concentration  of  this 
class  of  people  was  not  particularly  marked.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  consider  further  the  position  taken  by  different  in- 
terests, except  that  of  the  cities  and  rural  districts,  and  that  of 
the  workingmen. 

As  early  as  1799,  the  ^Mechanics'  Association  of  Providence 
made  a  vigoroas  demand  for  a  system  of  public  schools.  In  the 
same  j'ear  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  enacted  a  local  option 
school  law:  but  only  Providence  availed  itself  of  the  law,  and  it 
was  repealed  by  the  votes  of  the  remainder  of  the  state  in  1803.^ 
Three  decades  later,  in  the  fall  of  1829,  the  interest  of  working- 
men  in  the  question  of  public  education  siiddenlj^  rose  to  a  fever 
heat,  and  continued  unabated  during  1830.  From  that  time  it 
seemed  gradually  to  diminish  and  in  the  forties  very  little  is 
heard  about  education  froiu  the  spokesman  of  the  workers.- 
They  were,  during  this  later  period,  more  interested  in  other 
pressing  problems,  of  which  the  public  land  question  was  per- 
haps the  most  important.  This  ebb  in  the  sentiment  favoring 
public  education  appears  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
the  workers  came  to  realize  that  education  was  not  a  panacea 
for  all  social  ills;  and  to  l)e  partly  due  to  the  improvement  in 
the  school  system  during  the  decade  of  the  thirties.  That  the 
workeiV;  remained  firm  believers   in   the   desirability   of  a   free 


1  Mayo,  Eeiy't  of  Com.  of  Education,  1896-97,  7S4  et  seq. 

-When  the  Worhiiip  MaiiS  A(Ituriit(  (X.  Y. ) .  edited  by  (ieo.  II.  Evans,  first  ap- 
peared ou  October  ;n.  1829.  it  was  wildly  enthusiastic  on  the  siiliject  of  educa- 
tion. Evans  declared  that  this  was  the  one  measure  which  would  regenerate 
society.  But  when,  after  the  publication  had  been  discontinued  for  several  years, 
a  new  series  appeared  (1S44)  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Evans  and  John 
Windt.  (:ther  problems  attracted  the  editors"  attention. 
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school  is,  however,  adequately  proven  by  the  decisive  referendum 
vote  in  New  York  State  in  1850." 

Nevertheless,  there  is  adequate  evidence  that  the  Working- 
men's  parties  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  although  they  took 
up  education  as  the  chief  plank  in  their  platform,  did  not  origi- 
nate in  a  demand  for  better  educational  facilities  for  the  masses.* 
That  was  a  later  development.  It  was  taken  up  at  a  time  when 
-agitation  Avas  rampant.  The  workers  felt  that  they  were  suf- 
fering from  grievious  ills;  and  they  were  looking  for  a  remedy. 
For  years  it  had  been  impressed  upon  the  public  that  education 
made  for  equality;  that  it  was  a  prime  essential  in  a  free  coun- 
try. In  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  governors'  mes- 
sages had  repeatedly  heralded  this  opinion.  Nicholas  Biddle  in 
1810  had  voiced  this  sentiment  in  an  official  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania.^  New  England  men,  like  James  G.  Car- 
ter, had  been  faithfully  preaching  tlie  gospel  of  education.  The 
trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  in  a  widely  circulated  re- 
port, had  declared  that  "those  who  are  without  education  must 
always  be  a  degraded  caste.""  Finally  came  men  like  Robert 
Dale  Owen  and  Geo.  H.  Evans  teaching  a  still  more  radical  doc- 
trine as  to  the  efficacy  and  need  of  better  educational  facilities. 

Suddenly  the  workers  became  enthused  on  the  subject.  It 
spread  like  wildfire.     Practically  ever}^  workingmen's  meeting 


^  See  latter  part  of  this  ohaptcM'. 

*  At  a  meeting  of  "mechanics  and  other  workingmen"  held  in  April.  lS2'.t.  a 
committee  of  fifty  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  to  be  read  at  a  later  meet- 
ing. On  Octol)er  10,  1829.  this  committee  made  its  report.  While  recognizing 
the  fundamental  importance  of  education  they  held  that  other  reforms  must  first 
be  adopted.  Tliis  report  may  he  found  in  llir  first  issue  of  the  M'orJniiri  .Iff///'.? 
Advocate,  October  31,  1829.  The  preamble  of  the  Mechanic's  Union  of  Trade 
Associations  of  I'hiladclpliia  (l.S2S|  does  not  mention  the  subject  of  educatiou, 
but  does  demand  increased  leisure  time.  See  the  .}[rclhiinics'  I'rcr  Prr.sn,  October 
25,  1S2S.  Similar  sentiments  are  found  in  ".Vn  Address  to  tlu'  .Tourneymen 
House  Carpenters  of  I'hihulelphia"  in  .][cc!ianicN'  Free  I'lcss,  ,Tune  14.  1.S29.  The 
Workingmen's  I'nrty  in  New  York  City  has  been  said  to  have  originated  as  the 
■result  of  a  demand  for  a  mechanic's  lien  law.  See  Hammond.  Political  //i.s'/or/y 
of  Acir  Yorl,-.  -:  :!:;ii  :  ami  .Tenkins.  .1.  S..  Jtisttiri/  of  I'tiliticdl  'Parties  in  yrii- 
YorTi,  1:  .'iiiii.  I'.ul  I  he  lirst  impulse  sreuis  (o  have  been  due  to  a  demand  for  a 
greater  amount  of  leisure  lime.  See  Mnniiini  Courier,  (N.  Y.).  .\pril  2.'>.  1S2'.>  and 
April   .'50,    1S20. 

=>'l'rinted  in  full  in  the  ^y<nLill<l  Mait'^  Adroeale.  .Vpril  ".  1S:'.0  ;  from  the  \re- 
chanicfi'  Free  Press.  (I'hilaK 

•  5,000  copies  of  this  "Address  to  the  Public"  were  printed  and  distributed  Feb- 
ruary. 1S29.  I'riuled  in  full  in  Houriu^'s  llistorii  of  tlie  I'lihlir  ffehmil  ^•()(•)<''."  of 
N.  v..  llo-lis. 
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fi'diii  Al!);iiiy  to  Wiliiiiiintoii  ;iii(I  Chfirlfstoii  look  up  tlie  cry; 
for  (iiic  ()!•  two  years  few  sets  of  resolutions  were  passed  in  work- 
ingmen's  meetings  wliicli  did  not  give  a  prominent  place  to  a 
detiiaml  lor  educational  reforms.  When,  in  the  period  1833  to 
183(J,  union  orgaui/at ion  .supi)lants  the  loose  i)arty  associations, 
the  demand  is  still  cotiiiniied  :  hut  the  question  of  wages  becomes 
uppermost.  In  P>oston,  wliere  the  school  system  was  better  or- 
iianized  than  elsewheiv.  the  educational  demand  is  not  so  prom- 
inent. In  Rhode  Island,  the  suffrage  question  overshadowed  all 
else  in  the  minds  of  the  workingmen. 

In  order  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  wage  earners,  a  few  typi- 
cal resolutions  and  declarations  from  varioas  cities  will  be  se- 
lected from  the  mass  of  such  material.  At  a  meeting  of  work- 
ingmen held  in  New  York  City  in  November,  1829,  resolutions 
Avere  adopted  which  read  in  part  as  follows :  ' ' Resolved,  that  the 
most  grievous  species  of  inequality  is  that  produced  by  inequal- 
ity in  education,  and  that  a  national  system  of  education  and 
guardianslii])  which  shall  furnish  to  all  children  of  the  land,. 
e(|nal  food,  clotliiii'^-  and  instruction  at  the  public  expense  is  the 
only  etfectual  remedy  for  this  and  for  almost  every  other  species 
of  injustice.  Resolved,  that  all  other  modes  of  reform  are.  com- 
pared to  this,  partieiilar.  inetficient,  or  trifling."'  Again  among 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  ' '  General  ^Meeting  of  Mechanics  and 
AVoi'king  .Men"  of  New  York  City,  held  December  29.  1829.  are 
found  the  folloAving:  "Resolved,  that  next  to  life  and  liberty, 
Ave  consider  education  the  greatest  blessing  bestowed  upon  man- 
kind. Resolved,  that  the  public  funds  should  be  appropriated 
(to  a  reasonable  extent)  to  the  purpose  of  education  upon  a  reg- 
ular system  that  shall  insure  the  opportunity  to  every  individ- 
ual of  obtaining  a  competent  education  before  he  shall  haA'e  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  maturity."®  In  an  official  communication 
from  the  Painters'  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  Ncav  York 
to  the '-"Association  for  the  Protection  of  Industry  and  the  Pro- 
motion of  National  Education,"  is  found  this  statement  of  opin- 
ion;  "We  are  therefore  of  opinion  .  .  .  that  the  State  should 
furnish  throughout  the  land,  at  public  expense,  state  institutions,. 


''Free  Enquirer,  (N.  Y.),  November  7].  1829,  15. 
»  Worliiifj  Man's  Adrocatc,  .lanuary  10.   ISoO. 
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where  every  young  citizen  should  be  educated  and  maintained 
from  youth  to  manhood,  and  where  each  shoukl  obtain  (besides 
the  various  branches  of  a  liberal  education)  a  competent  knowl- 
edge, of  at  least  one  trade  or  occupation,  by  which  even  while 
completing  his  education,  he  may  earn  his  living."'' 

A  workingmen's  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  September  26, 

1829,  adopted  a  preamble  which  contained  the  following  clause: 
"No  system  of  education,  which  a  freeman  can  accept,  has  yet 
been  established  for  the  poor ;  whilst  thousands  of  dollars  of  the 
public  money  have  been  appropriated  for  building  colleges  and 
academies  for  the  rich.""  "The  determined  stand  taken  by  the 
productive  classes  of  the  community  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  many  other  sections  of  the  Union,  to  ac- 
complish the  important  object  of  a  general  and  equal  system,  is 
beheld  with  emotions  of  heartfelt  pleasure  by  every  friend  of 
liberty.  "^^  At  New  Castle,  Delaware,  in  1830,  an  Association  of 
Workingmen  was  formed.  In  the  preamble  of  their  constitution 
they  endorsed  this  sentiment :  "Let  us  unite  at  the  polls  and  give 
our  votes  to  no  candidate  who  is  not  pledged  to  support  a  ra- 
tional system  of  education  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds. 
and  to  further  a  rightful  protection  to  the  laborer.  "^- 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  "Workingmen,  ^Mechanics,  and 
others  friendly  to  their  interests,"  held  in  Boston.   August  17, 

1830,  it  was  resolved,  "that  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  system 
of  education,  attainable  by  all,  should  be  among  the  tirst  efforts 
of  every  la'wgiver  who  desires  the  continuance  of  our  national 
independence."^"  In  its  editorial  address  the  Workingmen' $  Ad- 
vocate and  Fractical  Politician  (Boston)  used  the  same  phrase- 
ology regarding  the  duties  of  lawgivers."  The  committee  on 
education  appointed  at  a  workingmen 's  convention  held  in  Bos- 
ton, Octol)er  2,  1833,  recommended,  in  addition  to  facilities  for 
elementary  education,  lectures  to  adults  on  political   economy. 


»  h'rre  Enquiver,  .Tannary  9.  1S30.  S3. 

'« irorA-Ziif/  Man's  Advocate.  October  ?.l.  1820.  For  other  rennsylvania  meet- 
ings, ibid..  Feln-uary  13,  1S30. 

"Quoted,   ihid..  .Tannary  .■?().  1S30.  from  Mcch(aiics'  Free  Prcsx. 

>-"  Quoted.  MfMaster.  Acquisition  of  Political,  Social  and  Industrial  liij/hts.  107. 
:See  also.  Dclau-arc  Free  Press.  May  22.  1S30. 

"  lioston   Courier,  August  2S.   183il. 

'•"Quoted,   liostou    Courier,  ^larch   11.   1831. 
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and  u  yeiu-ral  systnii  ul"  fducjif inn  hy  incaiis  of  iii;iiiii;il  labor 
sdiools  "I'rcc  to  all.  at  the  cxpcjjsc  of  «'a('li  State."  It  was  also 
suggested  that  ministers  ontiht  "to  enlighten  the  people  on  their 
true  temporal  interests,"''  Jii  an  oration  delivered  before  an 
association  of  trade  unions  in  lioston.  on  .July  4.  IS'-i-i,  Frederick 
Robinson  declared:  "We  are  yet  but  a  half-educated  and  half- 
civilized  people.  The  few  are  educated  in  one-lialf  their  facul- 
ties, and  the  people  in  the  other  half.  The  many  have  been 
obliged  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  bodily  labor,  while  the 
powers  of  mind  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected."^''  Thus, 
he  anticipated  the  more  recent  advocates  of  manual  training. 
At  a  banquet  given  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  one  of  the 
toasts  Avas,  "jManual  labor  schools — The  salvation  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  tlic  hope  of  the  children  of  the  poor."^^ 

A  conniiittee  from  the  General  Trades  Union  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  issued  in  1836  an  "Appeal  to  the  Working  Men  of  the 
AVest, "  in  which  they  state  that  their  efforts'  will  be  directed  to- 
ward elevating  the  condition  of  the  "Working  Man,"  and  toward 
obtaining  a.  "National  Sj'stem  of  Education."'^  In  1835,  the 
workingmen  of  AVashington  in  an  enumeration  of  their  demands, 
stated;  "We  ask  for  a  universal  system  of  education;  for  the 
abolishment  of  monopolies ;  for  the  aboli.shment  of  imprisonment 
for  debt;  and  for  a  just  representation  of  all  interests.  These 
are  the  objects  we  ask,  and  all  we  ask.  The  charges  that  are 
made  against  us  of  agrarianism  and  a  desire  to  strip  from  the 
rich  the  possessions  they  have  acquired,  or  which  have  descended 
to  them  by  inheritance,  is  as  false  as  the  spirit  is  despicable  that 
makes  the  charge.  "^°  In  the  first  number  of  a  western  labor 
paper,  the  editor  writes,  "But  what  shall  claim  our  particular 
attention  'will  be  a  system  of  Public.  Republican.  Scientific,  Prac- 
tical Education  for  the  Poor  as  well  as  for  the  Rich,  looking  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  Nation  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  revenue. 


•^  Proceedings  of  the  Working  Men's  Convention.  Pamphlet  in  Atheueum  li- 
brary. 

"  Rogers.  E.  II.,  Minority  liep't  of  Commissioners  on  Hours  of  Labor.  Masis. 
Mouse  Bill,  yo.  .},  ISCl. 

>■  Ibid. 

^^  The  Woshingtonifin,  August  8.  1S3G.  2. 

^^  Address  to  the  Mccluinics  of  the  District  of  Columhin.  issued  by  tbe  Trades 
Union  of  the  D.  of  C.     I'amphlet  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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to  carry  it  into  effect."-"  The  National  Laborer  (Philadelphia) 
published  by  the  "AA"^orkingnien's  National  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge."  informed  the  public  that  it  would 
"advocate  the  establishment  of  a  Universal  Republican  System 
of  Education,  knowing  that  to  a  Avant  of  knowledge  alone  may 
be  ascribed  all  the  evils  which  infest  society,  and  which  bear 
particularly  heavy  on  the  productive  classes."-^ 

In  1830  the  ' '  Farmers  '.Mechanieks '  and  "Workingmen  's ' '  party 
of  New  York  held  a  state  convention  at  Salina,  and  nominated 
Erastus  Root  for  Governor.  Among  others,  the  convention  gave 
its  adherence  to  the  following  resolution,  "Resolved,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  education  more  universal  in  its  effects,  is  practicable,  so 
that  no  child  in  the  republick,  however  poor,  should  grow  up 
without  an  opportunity  to  acquire  at  least  a  competent  English 
education ;  and  that  the  system  should  be  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  both  in  the  city  and  country."--  The  Equal 
Rights  party-  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  wliieh  was  in 
a  measure  the  successor  of  the  AVorkingmen's  party,  in  1837 
pledged  itself  "to  procure  a  more  extended,  equal  and  conven- 
ient system  of  Conmion  School  Instruction."-'  The  letter  of 
Hon.  H.  A.  Muhlenberg  to  the  workingmen  of  Philadelphia  -* 
clearly  indicates  that  the  workingmen  of  that  city  were  deeply 
interested  in  education,  in  1834-1836;  and  also  it  is  good  evidence 
that  they  'were  an  im])ortant  political  factor  at  that  time. 

The  foregoing,  together  with  statements  in  preceding  chaptei"S, 
is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  workingmen  of  the 
country  were  much  alive  to  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  public 
schools',  and  that  their  influence  was  an  important  factor  in  has- 
tening the  development  of  the  system.  This  item  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  labor  movement  of  the  first  half  of  last  century  is 
now  generally  accepted  throughout  the  United  States,  and  by  all 
classes.  The  progress  of  the  world  has  been,  for  centuries,  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  the  working  classes;  it  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  argne  a  priori  that,  if  progress  continues,  the  chief 


-"  The  Union  (Did  Mechanics'  and  IVor/./x;/  Men's  Advocate,  Inilianapolis,   Iiul. 
Quoted  in  ^yol•K■inf|  Man's  Adrocair,  .Tune  11,  1S31,  3. 
'^^  National  Lahorer,  March  20.  18.^0,  1.  No.  1. 
--  The  Craftsman,  Rocliester.  SoptomI)pr  4.  1S;?0. 

^^  Fanner's  and  Mechanics'  Janrnal,  Alexandei',  N.  Y.,  Novcmbei-  4.  1S."7. 
'*  Qnntod  in  eh.   4. 
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ilriiis  ill  llir  pru'jriiiii  n\'  llic  wdrkiiit:  |tcunlc  jmil  Mnii-pi'iJix'rty 
owiirrs  oi'  niic  iiciicrjit  imi  will  \n-  McrcpliMJ  in  llic  in'xt.  by  socit'ty 
IIS  ;i  wliu'c.  As  Idiii:-  ;is  |trni:ri'ss  mc-ins  llic  iiplit'f  of  tli(;  woi'ker.s, 
so  loiiu  will  tlirir  |)i'onr;iiii  i-;itliri-  ih;ii)  lli;it  of  the  l)usine.ss  or 
proi'i'ssioiiji!  iii;iii  represent  ]))-o<.nvss.  Tlie  Ifitter  acts  as  a  tl\- 
■wliiM'l  wliicli  slejidies  proKross.  and  im-vents  disaster;  but  the\' 
stand  Inr  coiilroirni^'  or  modifyin^^  not  iiiipolliiifr,  forces.  This 
view  is  i)articularly  illiiiniiiatinji-  in  studying  the  educational 
development  of  our  jx-riod.  In  the  cities,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  i)eople  were  Avorkinginen  and  small  taxpayers;  and  in  the 
cities  the  need  of  ediu-ational  facilities  was  most  clearly  urgent: 
and  better  opportunities  were  offered  for  carrying  on  an  agita- 
tion. But  the  workingmen's  zeal  in  the  cause  of  universal  edu- 
cati(m  came  down  to  him  rnuii  llie  traditions  and  experience  of 
the  past;  and  was  kept  alive  and  made  more  intense  by  the  labors 
and  exhortations  of  the  leaders  of  the  humanitarian  movement. 
With  the  development  of  the  factory  system,  the  problem  of 
child  labor  assumes  a  threatening  form  on  the  horizon  of  the 
educational  and  industrial  world.  Before  the  factory  era,  at 
■certain  periods  of  the  year  there  was  little  work  for  the  children 
at  home.  This  time  was  utilized,  in  many  sections,  for  school 
Avork.  With  the  rise  of  the  cities  and  the  growth  of  factories,  the 
children  began  to  be  sent  out  of  the  home  to  work.  Industn^ 
lost  much  of  its  seasonal  character;  and.  if  the  children  were 
sent  to  school,  a  reduction  of  the  family  income  was,  apparently, 
the  direct  and  measurable  result.  The  question  of  education  now 
became  immediately  and  directly  a  factor  in  the  household  econ- 
omy of  the  workingman.  The  inevitable  tendency,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  to  slight  education,  to  mortgage  the  future  for  the 
present :  immediate  concrete  earnings  looked  larger  and  more  in- 
viting than  future  indefinite  opportunities  for  the  children  of 
the  family.  The  interests  of  the  mill-owner  and  of  the  poor, 
lazy,  or  short-sighted  workman  were  imited  as  to  the  desirability 
of  child  labor.  The  phenomenon  of  child-labor  caused  a  certain 
class  of  workingmen  to  become  less'  insistent  in  their  demands 
for  educational  facilities.  Child-labor  in  factories  spelled  Lack 
of  education  for  the  workers.  Seth  Lnther  in  drawing  his 
gloomy  picture  of  the  evils  of  child-labor  and  of  excessively  long 
hours  of  work,  compared  the  position  of  the  workingmen  to  the 
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situation  of  a  horse  whose  master  was  asked  if  he  ever  fed  him. 
"Fed  him.  now  tliat's  a  good  'iin;  why  he's  got  a  bushel  and  a 
half  of  oats  at  home,  only  he  'aint  got  no  time  to  eat  'um.  "-* 
This  told  the  story  of  the  workingman's  opportunity  to  get  an 
education  in  the  mill  town  of  Xew  England  in  the  thirties. 

The  influence  of  prosperity  and  demand  for  child  workers  was 
disastrous'  to  school  attendance.  For  example,  in  1820,  over 
5,000  pupils  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia.-® But  as  the  country  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  crisis  of  1819,  the  demand  for  child  labor  increased  with  the 
result  that  in  1821  less  than  3,000  were  in  the  schools  of  that  city; 
and  the  school  authorities  called  for  legislative  action.  "In 
1822  the  attendance  was  450  less  than  in  1821,  and  in  1823  was 
less  than  half  what  it  had  been  in  1820."-'^  Nearly  a  score  of 
years  later,  the  following  testimony  was  given  as  to  child-labor 
in  Connecticut.  "The  comparative  cheapness  of  the  labor  of 
females,  and  of  children,  where  it  can  be  resorted  to  at  all,  has 
led  to  its  excessive  introduction  into  factories,  to  the  exclusion 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  more  costly  labor  of  men.  .  .  . 
One  thing  is  clear  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  about  such  establishments  will  always  be  gath- 
ered a  large  number  of  parents,  "who  either  from  defective  educa- 
tion in  themselves,  or  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  or 
from  the  selfishness  which  is  fostered  by  finding  profitable  em- 
plo\inent  for  their  children  do  not  avail  themselves"  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  schools.--  Where  the  factory  system  exists  with 
its  regularity  of  operation  throughout  the  year,  the  maintenance 
of  a  public  school  system  is  not  alone  sufficient.  It  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  laws  restricting  child-labor  and  by  compulsory 
education  laws.  Such  enactments  are  difficult  of  passage,  in 
many  cases,  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  workingman  himself, 
particularly  where  organized  labor  is  not  strong.  In  certain 
states  where  manufacture  is  just  springing  into  prominence  and 


*' Address,  Ediicnfinn  of  Wnrlinijmcn .   (1S.S2). 

^^  lliird  Annual  Rrp't  of  Co)itroIlcrs  of  Puhlic  f^cjioolx  of  the  Firxt  School  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Pcinis-iilniiiin.   4.      Quoted   McMnstor.   ."'.!   :">.-.rt. 

=' McMnstPr,  5:  ..-^GO. 

-^  Fir.^t  Annual  Pcp't  of  the  Sec.  {Henrn  Barnard)  of  the  Board  of  Common 
School  Commi-'iftioners  of  Conn.,  May.  18.S0.  Quotwl  in  Conn.  Common  School 
Jon  mil  I.  1  :  1(!(i. 
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inii)oi'tjinc(',  the  proljlcm  which  faced  New  Enfrlaiid  tlircc-qunr- 
teiN  ot"  a  cciiliiry  a'^'o  is  now  hcini;  rc-solvcd.  In  several  of  tlio 
soulheni  stales  which  ai'o  now  cnterinf?  the  intliLstrial  field,  the 
evils  of  ('hild-Iabor  are  ^'reat, — equal  to  those  of  which  Luther  so 
bitterly  complained.  One  recent  observer  remarks,  "the  inter- 
est of  tile  cracker,  the  preacher,  the  overseer,  the  superintendent, 
the  president,  and  the  stockholder  are  so  involved  that  they  can- 
not see  the  truth."-"  The  individual  workin^ian  is  a  prey  to 
conllictinji'  interests  in  rejrard  to  th(»  question  of  educating  his 
children  :  hut  his  or<ianization  Jiow.  as  in  the  earlier  period,  .stands 
for  education  and  aprainst  child  labor  which  deprives  the  child  of 
its  opportimity  to  attend  school,  or  to  live  the  normal,  healthy 
life  of  a  child. 

This  period  which  was  distinguished  by  the  development  of  the 
industrial  town,  marks  the  rise  of  the  urban  school.  The  city 
then  a.ssumed  the  educational  leadership ;  development  in  educa- 
tion during  the  nineteenth  century  w^as  chiefly  directed  and  con- 
ditioned by  the  needs  of  urban  life  and  b}"  the  changes  in  indus- 
trial methods.  Town  and  city  life  coupled  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factor}'  system  or  of  an  intensified  system  of  domes- 
tic industry,  deprived  the  child  of  opportunity  for  home  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  removed  him  from  con- 
tact with  nature  and  diversified  industry.  The  city  child  lived 
in  crowded  quarters,  and  was  forced  constantly  to  associate  with 
H  heterogeneous  mass'  of  youngsters.  He  could  work  as  a  wage- 
earner  outside  or  even  inside  the  home,  go  to  school,  or  run  the 
streets.  Concentration  of  population  apparently  multiplied  the 
evils  of  ignorance  and  poverty;  division  of  labor  and  increasing 
specialization  of  industry  tended  to  deprive  the  child  of  invalu- 
able training  in  regularity  and  industry.  It  was  assumed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  educational  renaissance  that  intellectual  edu- 
cation alone  would  remedy  the  difficulty.  The  effect  of  changed 
environment  and  modified  home  conditions  due  to  grov^i;h  of  cities 
and  innovations  in  industry  was  not  as  yet  understood.  The 
manual  labor  schools  wdiich  flourished  for  a  short  space  of  time 
were  concrete  results  of  a  partial  recognition  of  the  necessity'  for 


=' Ilnbbai-d.  Americott   Fcfleratiniiist.  April.   190.5. 
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a  close  connection  between  intellectual  and  manual  labor;  but 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  City  life  and  industrial  specializa- 
tion had  not  as  yet  assumed  sufficient  importance  in  our  national 
life.  Thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  close  of  our  period  came 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  manual  training,  although,  even 
today,  many  intelligent  persons  deny  or  minimize  its  educational 
value.  In  the  thirties,  purely  intellectual  education  was  advo- 
cated, except  by  the  communists,  as  the  magic  wand  which  would 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  wave  of  juvenile  crime,  transform  the 
weak  and  erring  boy  into  the  good  citizen,  perpetuate  the  repub- 
lic, train  the  efficient  worker,  and  instill  the  ideals  of  America 
into  the  child  of  the  immigrant. 

In  the  cities  the  effects  of  the  new  industrial,  home  and  social 
life  which  the  industrial  evolution  of  this  period  ushered  in, 
were  fii'st  and  most  markedly  felt.  Reformers  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  cities  turned  with  an  almost  child-like  faith  to 
the  school, — the  connnon  school  of  the  three  R's.  This  was  per- 
haps a  groping  in  the  dark,  a  failure  to  recognize  changing  con- 
ditions, a  measurement  of  present  necessities  according  to  worn- 
out  and  obsolete  standards ;  but  it  led  to  a  step  in  advance.  We 
of  today  know  that  the  educators  of  that  day  did  not  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  industrial  evolution  going  on  before  their  eyes ; 
but  we  are  repeating  the  blunder  year  after  year.  Educational 
progress  is  still  lagging  far  behind  industrial  advance.  The 
modern  movement  for  free  public  schools  originated  in  the  cities; 
and  improvements  in  educational  methods  and  curricula  first 
find  a  place  in  the  city  schools,  because  here  the  necessity  is  great- 
est and  most  noticeable.  Indeed,  the  educational  conservatism 
and  apathy  of  the  I'liral  districts  during  the  period  (1820-1850) 
is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  two  circumstances.  The  industrial 
changes  did  not  vitally  effect  the  industrial  and  home  life  of  the 
farmer  of  this  period:  and  in  the  country  nearly  every  man  paid 
direct  taxes.  The  atldcd  expense  of  schools,  or  of  improvements 
in  schools,  was  visible  to  all  and  felt  by  all.  Another  phe- 
nomenon which  tended  to  increase  the  conservatism  of  the  rural 
jiopulation  in  New  England  is  familiar  to  the  student  of  the 
more  recent  ])eiiod  of  our  national  life,  namely,  the  drawing  of 
the  best  blood  ol'  the  rural  dislricls  into  the  cities  or  toward  the 
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Wi'st.'"'  This  iiiiiir;if  inn  l.r-j;iii  .'jiily  tu  ;\\]'i-r\  the  ;i1tifii.|c  of  ihc 
rural  (r.stiicls  (if  .Massiiclnisctt.s,  ('fniiiccticiit  ami  J{lu»(l»'  Island 
as  t(»  f'diicalioiial  advaiUM-;  ami  hy  ^S')^),  its  rH'cct  was  not  nc^rli- 
j^il»l«-  in  the  slate  of  New  York.  In  tin-  I'ciuisylvaniti  contest  of 
1S;{1  and  Is;},"),  however,  this  phcnumenoii  need  nut  be  eojisid- 
<'i-ed  ;  and  in  ()hio.  Indiana,  ami  Illinois  up  to  the  eiul  of  the 
jtei'iod.  tlie  pioneer  elenii  nl  was  still  predominanl  in  the  rnnil 
cli.sti'ie.ts. 

The  aidauonisui  of  the  rnial  di.striels  of  lihode  Island  to  tlio 
law  of  17J)!)-1S0(I.  and  of  those  of  IMassachiLsetts  to  the  laws  of 
1826  and  18;3(i,  have  already  ])een  nient'oned.''^  In  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  provided  for  practically  free  schools  at  public  ex- 
pense several  years  before  the  passage  of  the  free  school  law 
of  1834.  But  it  is  to  New  York  that  we  must  turn  for  the  most 
clear-cut  and  spectacular  exhibition  of  the  antagonism  between 
urban  and  rural  districts  on  the  question  of  free  tax-supported 
schools.  In  ]\rai'ch,  1849,  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  an 
"Act  establishing  free  schools  throughout  the  State."  These 
schools  were  to  be  free  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one.  Local  taxation  was  authorized  to  supplement 
the  state  tax.  A  referendum  was  granted:  and  the  vote  stood 
249.872  for.  and  91.951  against,  the  enactment  of  such  a  law. 
In  New  York  county,  the  vote  was  21.002.  in  favor  of;  against 
1.313;  in  Richmond  county,  1.437  to  22  respectively;  and  in 
Kings  county.  8.549  to  159.  The  foregoing  three  counties  were 
strictly  urban  counties,  including  and  surrounding  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn.  All)any  county,  containing  the  city .  of 
Albany,  gave  8,604  votes  for.  and  1,806  against,  the  proposed 
law;  Erie  county,  containing  the  city  of  Buffalo,  8,800  to  1,542 
respectively.  Only  four  counties  gave  ma.iorities  against  the 
bill :  these  were  the  rural  counties  of  Tompkins,  Chenango,  Cort- 
land, and  Olsega."-  As  soon  as  the  attempt  to  put  the  law  into 
actual  operation  was  made,  however,  great  hostility  was  mani- 
fested. 

In  the  next  year.  1850.  the  ([ue.stion  o\'  the  repeal  of  the  law 
was  referred  to  the  people.     Forty-two  out  of  a  total  of  fifty- 


™  See  Martin.  Evolution   of  the  Masts.  Public  School  Sn-'^tcm.  20:?. 

="  See  also  the  section  on  "Tlie  South"  in  ch.  fl. 

3=  Randall,  Hixtoru  of  the  Common  School  System  of  X.  T.,  74  et  seq. 
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nine  comities  now  favored  the  repeal;  but  the  majority  given 
by  the  seventeen  was  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  this  retrograde 
step.    The  vote  was  209,346  against,  and  184,308  for,  the  repeal. 
The  seventeen  counties  which  were  against  the  repeal  are  the 
following:     Albany,    Columbia,    Dutchess,    Erie,   King's,   Mont- 
gomery.   New   York,    Onondaga,    Putnam,    Queens,   Renssalaer, 
Richmond,    Rockland,   Schenectadj',    Seneca.   Ulster  and  "West- 
chester.^^ New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond  counties  in- 
cluded New  York  City,  Brooklyn  and  suburbs;  Albany  county, 
the  city  of  Albany ;  Erie  county,  the  city  of  Buffalo ;  Renssalaer 
county,  the  city  of  Troy ;  Schenectady  county,  the  city  of  Schen- 
ectady; Onondago  county,  the  city  of  Syracuse;  and  Columbia, 
Dutchess,  Putnam,  Rockland,  Ulster  and  Westchester  counties 
border  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  lie  between  New  York  and 
Albany.     The  voice  of  the  cities  was  unmistakable.     Although 
the  legislature  did  not  fully  carry  out  the  'will  of  the  majority 
as  represented  by  this  referendum,  and  although  the  rate  bill 
in  a  modified  form  was  not  finally  abolished  until  several  years, 
later ,  this  vote  may  be  said  to  have  definitely  settled  the  matter 
of  tax-supported  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York.     The  New 
York  Tribune,  in  commenting  on  this  referendum,  said:     "the 
cities  have  fairly  tried  free  schools  as  the  country  has  not;  our 
approval  of  them  is  founded  on  knowledge,  while  the  country's 
hostility  is  in  good  part  founded  on  prejudice."^* 

Before  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  distracted  by  the  details  which 
a  study  of  the  different  states  will  present,  let  us  examine  briefly 
the  outline  picture  which  is  now  before  us.  The  second  great 
period  in  our  educational  development  follo'ws  closely  upon  the 
rapid  growth  of  industrial  centei's,  the  increase  of  manufacture, 
and  of  mutual  interdependence  due  in  this  case  to  the  birth  of 
the  modern  factory  system  and  the  specialization  of  industry. 
Preceding  the  educational  revival  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  prevailing  type  of  school  was  rural 
rather  than  urban.  Horace  Mann  "stands  in  history  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  url)au  scliool."  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
at  the  moment  when  llie  theories  of  natural  rights.  laisscz  faire^ 


'  Thid. 
Kdildii.il,    V.    V.   TrihuiK.  November  iJS,   1830. 
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ilnlividii.'ilsii).  ;irc  ;i|i|i;iiviit  ly  ;it  IiIl-Ii-w  ;iti-i-  iii;irk.  wo  find  a 
growing'  (IcimjiikI  lor  jM-otccliou  Inr  tlic  uiamiractnrinf;:  classes 
and  lor  tax-.sii|)|)orl<'(l  Tree  schools  Tor  all  classes,  and  an  increas- 
inu  Icridciicy  .iw.iy  lioiii  an  (.'xtromely  decentralized  administra- 
tive system.  'I'licsc  three  important  manife.stations  of  this 
])eriod  of  soci.il  iiiircsl  arc  not  mutnally  unrelated  phenomena. 
They  aic  llic  ii;iliiial  liiiit  of  specialization  and  concentration 
of  industry  and  ol"  the  development  of  improved  methods  of 
transportation ;  in  short,  of  the  introduction  of  modem  indus- 
trial and  commercial  methods.  They  mark  the  widening  and 
intensifying  of  the  sphere  of  common  interests.  Urban  comnum- 
ities  demand  an  increase  in  collective  activity  over  that  required 
by  rural  districts. 

The  religious  motive  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
which  had  been  predominant  in  colonial  times,  has  no'w  dropped 
out  of  sight.  With  the  growing  heterogeneity  of  population, 
the  elements  which  fostered  the  school  system  in  the  early  history 
of  New  England  lost  interest,  and  turned  to  the  private  schools. 
This  period  (1820-1850)  marks  the  rise  of  the  influence  of  man- 
ufacturing interests  and  of  the  city  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  cities  and  the  workingmen  looked  to  economic,  civic  and 
■ethical  motives.  The  prevention  of  cla.ss  differentiation  and  the 
preservation  of  free  institutions  are  the  two  arguments  in  which 
these  two  overlapping  elements  of  our  population  saw  the  chief 
justification  of  tax-supported  schools.  The  elements  of  our  popu- 
lation 'whose  agitation  and  political  power  forced  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  free  education  for  all.  were  pushed 
to  the  front  and  made  powerful  factors  in  American  life  as  a 
result  of  mechanical  inventions  aiul  industrial  progress.  The 
visible  and  honored  leaders  were  humanitarians  whose  zeal  was 
developed  by  a  genuine  desire  to  -alleviate  the  suffering  and 
misery  which  the  rapid  grdwth  of  towns,  workshops  and  fac- 
tories 'was  producing.  The  point  which  this  analysis  throws 
into  clear  view  is  one  which  has  been,  hitherto,  almost  uniformly 
overlooked  or  neglected,  namely,  that  the  real  underlying  forces 
with  Avhieh  we  are  chiefly  concerned  are  industrial.  Educational 
history  during  the  first  half  of  the  uinteenth  century  must  be 
studied  by  the  aid  of  the  light  given  us  by  industrial  history. 
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The  inventor  and  the  enirepreneur  guided  the  steps  of  the  edu- 
cator and  the  legislator. 

In  short,  the  power  loom,  the  slide-rest,  steam  and  water 
power,  the  canal,  the  railroad  and  the  blast  furnace  have  in- 
creased the  size  and  the  importance  of  the  cities,  added  to  the 
numbers  who  toil  for  wages  and  built  up  an  important  manu- 
facturing interest.  The  consequent  displacement  of  the  political 
and  social  center  of  gravity  developed  that  unique  and  powerful, 
although  not  numerically  strong,  class  called  humanitarians. 
The  frontier  has  placed  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  adult 
white  male  population;  and  the  increasing  mobility  of  popula- 
tion has  softened  the  animosities  of  sectarian  and  racial  differ- 
ences. Directed  and  aided  by  the  humanitarian  leaders,  the 
workingmen  and  the  cities  have  effectively  used  the  weapon 
placed  in  their  hands  by  the  men  of  the  frontier.  The  agitation 
for  tax-supported  schools  which  gradually  acquired  strength 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  period,  came  to  fruition 
during  the  latter  decade  and  a  half.  The  educational  ideal  of 
the  Puritan  has  receded  into  the  background,  and  a  new  demo- 
cratic one  conceived  during  this  period  of  unrest  and  social 
flux,  has  replaced  it.  Each  section  or  each  state  has  its  own 
peculiar  trend  of  industrial  and  educational  advance.  In  order 
to  complete  the  picture  and  to  note  whether  the  details  harmonize 
with  the  outlines  already  sketched,  a  detailed  study  of  several 
representative  states  must  be  undertaken. 
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chai'ti:k  \i 
progress  in  different  states 

jMassachusetts 

111  Massachusetts,  as  we  have  seen,  the  i)rineiple  of  tax-sup- 
ported schools  was  firmly  established.  It  came  down  from  the 
act  of  1647.  In  this  state  and  in  Connecticut,  the  old  traditions 
as  to  education  never  completely  lost  their  hold.  There  Avas, 
however,  a  modincaiion  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  state  to 
education.  The  early  New  England  statutes  emphasized  the 
right  of  the  state  to  compel  the  father  to  provide  education  for 
his  children.  The  view  which  was  generally  accepted  before  the 
end  of  this  period  1820-1850,  placed  the  emphasis  upon  the 
duties  of  the  state.  The  latter  should  not  only  demand  the 
education  of  all  children;  but  must  also  provide  schools  and 
teachers.^  The  following  newspaper  clipping  gives  an-  idea 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Boston  at  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  our  period.  "The  system  of  education  here,  sup- 
ported from  the  municipal  treasury,  takes  the  child  at  four 
years  of  age,  and  carries  it  through  a  course  of  education,  till 
it  is  fourteen,  or  older  if  a  pupil  at  the  Latin  or  High  School. 
The  range  of  instruction  is  from  the  A,  of  the  alphabet,  through 
the  sciences,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  number  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston  is  68  .  .  . 
and  the  estimated  expense,  for  the  current  year,  is  $52,500.  The 
assumption  of  this  duty  by  the  city,  secures  the  tuition  of  all 
children,  while  it  relieves  parents  from  much  direct  care  and 
expense.  It  increases  the  taxes,  but  the  addition  to  rate-bill  is. 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  -what  the  preceptor's  charges 
w^ould  be  against  the  parents. ''- 


^  Perrin,    Compulsory  Education.     (Univ.   of   Chicago,   1S96.) 

-New  E)uj}and  PaUudium   and  Comnicrcinl  Advertiser,  July   10,    1829. 
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The  struggle  for  better  edueation  in  ]\Iassaelinsetts  was  two- 
fold: centralization  of  authority  in  order  to  overcome  the  glar- 
ing evils  of  the  district  system,  and  the  establishment  of  free 
public  high  schools.  One  serious  obstacle  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  improvement  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  was  alleged 
to  be  "the  little  interest  taken  by  the  most  enlightened  part  of 
the  commimity  ...  in  the  condition  of  the  common 
schools,  from  the  circumstances  that  their  own  children  are  re- 
ceiving education  in  private  schools  at  their  owt.!  expense."^  A 
state  of  affairs  developed  similar  to  that  which  is  found  where 
varioiLs  religious  denominations  support  schools  of  their  own. 
The  influence  of  the  private  schools  of  this  state  during  the 
twenties  and  thirties  was  considerable.  "The  amount  paid  for 
tuition  in  private  schools,  for  one-sixth  of  the  children  of  the 
state,  is  $328,000 ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  other  five-sixths  in  public  schools  is  $465,000.  and 
the  amount  voluntarily  contributed  to  the  public  schools  is 
$48,000. "•*  "The  district  school  of  the  central  village  .  .  . 
often  is  .  .  .  the  poorest  in  the  whole  territory."^  In  1830 
returns  from  131  towns  in  ^Massachusetts,  showed  that  the  an- 
nual amount  paid  in  those  towns  for  public  schools  was  $170.- 
342.96;  and  the  number  of  pupils,  12.393.^'  There  was  urgent 
need  of  improving  the  public  schools;  but  the  friends  of  the 
private  schools  were  hostile  and  powerful. 

The  fight  which  centered  around  the  legalizing  of  the  high 
school  presented  many  features  similar  to  those  found  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  the  tax-supported  ele- 
mentary school.  The  opposition  between  rural  and  urban  dis- 
tricts Avas  clearly  marked;  and  the  rural  forces  'were  reinforced 
by  the  friends  of  the  private  schools.  "Tn  towns  containing 
a  village  center,  growing  i)oi)ul()us  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  a  struggle  began  between  the  village  and  the  outskirts, 
often  protracted  for  years.  The  movement  for  the  tOA^Ti  high 
school  was  in  most  cases  an  occasion  for  an  annual  tug  of  war.'"" 


^.\orth  American  Jicvicw,  (1838),  47:  303. 

*  Ihid.,  304. 

■■  /(;/(/..  30.'). 

'Niics'  Register,  38:401. 

'Martin,  JJi-olntioii   uf  ilu    Mass.   ('uiininiii   ^Tf/iruW  Sit^tiiii,  ■_'03. 
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Tile  l.iw  III  iSL'd  iii;i<li'  <iltli'j;itipr_\'  ii|iiiii  tin-  tnuiis  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  estahlishiiK'ut  ol'  a  hiizli  scliool.  to  he  open  ten  months 
in  the  year.  The  two  cleirienls  of  ()|)|)osition  soon  sueceeded  in 
seeuiin*,'  a.  parliiil  repeal  of  Ihe  ael.  In  1836.  the  law  was  re- 
eiiiieted  in  its  (trijiinal  form;  hut  afiaui  in  1840,  it  was  prac- 
tically repealed.  In  1848,  however,  it  \\;is  again  placed  upon 
the  statute  books.'* 

The  recognition  of  tlie  growing  evils  of  child  labor  in  factories 
found  expression  in  the  law  which  'went  into  effect  April  1,  1837. 
The  law  required  three  months  schooling  in  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  child's  employment  by  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. Of  its  enforcement,  Horace  Mann  wrote;  "Com- 
paratively speaking  there  seems  to  have  been  far  greater  dis- 
regard of  the  law  by  private  individuals  and  by  small  corpora- 
tions, especially  where  the  premises  are  rented  from  year  to 
year,  or  from  term  to  term,  than  by  the  owners  and  agents  of 
large  establishments.'"'  In  general,  a  like  situation  obtains 
today  in  regard  to  appi'cnticeship.  The  larger  establishments 
are  most  keenly  alive  lo  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of 
systems  of  apprentieesliip. 

The  peculiar  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  development  of 
the  school  system  of  IMassachusetts  is  the  strength  of  tradition 
and  habit.  Conservatism  and  radicalism  in  education  joined 
hands  on  the  proposition  that  free  tax-supported  elementary 
schools  were  desirable.  The  habit  of  paying  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  was  formed  and  fixed.  Here  the  pa&t 
for  other  reasons  than  those  advanced  by  the  then  present,  and 
acting  according  to  different  motives  from  those  which  actuated 
the  men  of  the  time  under  consideration,  had  removed  the  great- 
est obstacle  in  the  path  of  educational  evolution  in  this  period. 

':  CONKECTICUT 

The  development  of  the  Connecticut  school  system  up  to  1800 
was  not  greatly  dissimilar  from  that  of  IMassachusetts;  and  the 
industrial  development  during  our  period  was  similar  in  these 


"  n,rl..  IDS. 

•Mann,  Report  for  1SS9  in  Life  and)  Works  of  H.  Mann,  3:5. 
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two  New  England  states.  The  distinctive  feature  in  Connecti- 
cut seems  to  be  her  large  educational  fund.  Like  ^Massachusetts, 
she  acquiesced  in  the  proposition  of  supporting  schools  through 
taxation',  until  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  practi- 
cally removed  the  necessity  of  local  taxation.  While  in  1800 
the  school  system  of  Connecticut  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  Massachusetts ;  in  1850  the  latter  state  was  unquestion- 
ably in  advance  educationally  of  her  sister  state. 

"Prior  to  1795,  with  the  exception  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  seven  new  townships  in  the  Western  part  of  this  state  [Con- 
necticut] in  1733  and  certain  sums  of  money  due  on  excise  on 
goods  in  1765.  which  Avere  divided  among  the  toA\Tis,  and  the 
interest  of  the  same,  appropriated  forever,  to  the  support  of 
the  Common  Schools,  the  expense  of  public  schools  fell  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  or  upon  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  children  who  attended  theuL  Up  to  this  time  it  was  rare 
to  meet  with  a  native  of  Connecticut  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  so  that  the  provisions  thus  made,  and  the  care  with  A\-hich 
the  money  was  applied,  met  the  wants  of  the  community.  In 
1795.  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  Western  land,  now  forming  part 
of  Ohio,  amounting  to  $1,200,000  Avas  forever  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  Common  Schools,  and  in  1818,  this  legislative 
distinction  was  confirmed,  with  the  sanction  of  Constitutioiud 
provision."^"  But  the  writer  complains  of  the  "criminal 
apathy"  regarding  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  increase  of 
private  schools,  although  at  that  time  (1838),  the  school  fund 
amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Testimony  is  not  lacking  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  this 
unusually  large  school  fund,  produced  a  feeling  of  apathy  in 
regard  to  public  education  in  Connecticut,  and  that,  unfortu- 
nately, it  undermined  the  habit,  which  was  formed  during  the 
early  colonial  period,  of  supporting  the  public  schools  through 
direct  local  taxation.  An  apparently  beneficent  influence  soon 
proved  to  ])e  detrimental.  By  1838.  it  was  recorded  that  "the 
schools  had  ceased  to  conunand  the  confidence  of  many  -.nlel- 
ligent    citizens,    and   iwcrc    no   longer   the    main    n'liance    of   tl\e 


^"Report  of  Ihc  Jonit   Select  Committee  on   Common    Schools   in   Conn.   Com. 
School  Jo-urn..  1838,  1:2-3. 
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Avliolc  (•oiiiiiiiiiiily  Jor  t'lciiiciitaiy  instruction.  .  .  .  'i';i.\;i- 
1i(ni  Tor  scliunl  j)iirj)o,s('.s  Juid  Jiot  only  ccHscd  to  Ix.*  the  cheerful 
luibiL  oi"  the  i)eoj)l(',  but  was  re^rarUed  as  .something;  foreign  and 
anti-deiiioeratie.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  had  become  in 
most  societies  a  mere  formality  .  .  .  and  the  whole  system 
seemed  strm^k  with  paralysis."''  Au  article  in  the  Sorlh  Ameri- 
ca ti  licview  for  April,  1828,  states:  "Taxation  for  scliooLs  be- 
ing infrequent,  must  be  borne  with  impatience;  and  if  some 
school  societies  increase  the  school  money  by  tax,  the  practice  is 
gradually  discontinued,  and  will  soon  cease  entirely.  As  to 
time  then,  we  do  not  find  that  an^ything  has  been  gained  by  the 
school  from  the  operation  of  the  fund.  If  some  schools  con- 
tinue longer,  each  year,  others  are  brought  sooner  to  a  close,  the 
amount  of  time,  through  the  whole,  being  not  materially 
varied."'-  A  conunittee  of  citizens  of  Xew  Jersey  investigated 
the  Connecticut  system  in  1828;  and  reported  "that  the  Con- 
necticut system  does  produce  the  result  of  repressing  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  peojile  toward  thi.s  object  of  benevolence.'^  and  leads 
them  into  tlie  habit  of  relying  upon  the  public  money,  to  the 
neglect  of  education  in  most  of  their  districts,  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year,  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  believ- 
ing.'"* 

In  1837,  Henry  Barnard  estimated  that  10.000  children  of 
the  rich  and  educated  were  receiving  good  instruction  in  private 
schools  at  an  expense  greater  than  that  appropriated  for  the 
other  60,000  or  70,000  children  of  the  state.'' 

As  early  as  1813,  a  law  was  enacted  requiring  the  proprietors 
of  manufacturing  establishments  to  see  that  the  children  em- 
ployed by  them  were  instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic; "and  that  due  attention  was  paid  to  their  morals.'"® 
But  in  the  first  report  of  the  newly  formed  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Common  Schools,  Mr.  Barnard  complains  that 
this  law  is  not  well  enforced.     "It  will  be  but  poor  gloiy  for 


"  Bariinrd's  Journal,  (1858),  5:  154. 

'■■' Ouoted  lianiurd's  Journal,   (18581.  5:  120.      For  amount  of    annual  dividends 
from  school  fund,  see  Hid..  6 :425  ;  1820,  $58,439.36 ;  1850,  $136,505.50. 
'■'  The  use  of  the  word  ■"benevolence"  should  be  noticed. 
"Barnard's  Journal,  5:  I'.i'.i. 
>5/?>irf..  5:  lo.-?. 
'«/(>/(/.,  o:  12:?. 
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Connecticut  to  be  able  to  point  to  her  populous  and  industrious 
manufacturing  villages  as  the  workshops  of  the  Union,  .  .  . 
if  they  are  also  to  become  blots  upon  her  intellectual  and  moral 
character."^"  The  same  writer  stated  that  non-attendance  upon 
any  school  in  the  cities  was  confined  chiefly  to  four  classes,  (a) 
' '  The  children  of  the  reckless,  the  vicious,  and  the  intemperate. ' ' 
.  .  .  not  readily  amenable  to  the  influence  of  pablic  opin- 
ion; (b)  "The  children  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  negli- 
gent." These  can  be  reached  by  a  vigorous  and  healthy  public 
opinion;  (c)  "Apprentices  and  clerks,"  who  are  hurried  into 
offices  and  workshops  from  haste  of  parents  or  from  necessity 
and  (d)  colored  children.^^ 

Educational  progress  in  Connecticut  was  extremely  slow.  As 
late  as  1855  in  an  official  report  the  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  declared  that  "a  vast  number  of  children  among 
us  are  growing  up  without  that  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
necessary  to  make  them  industrious,  respectable,  lat'v-abiding 
<;itizens.  "^'^  So  while  Massachusetts,  with  a  comparatively  in- 
significant school  fund  pressed  steadily  forward,  Connecticut 
''marked  time."  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  marked 
divergence,  during  our  period,  in  the  school  systems  of  these 
two  New  England  states,  which,  up  to  1800,  were  practically  a 
unit  as  to  educational  policy  and  progress.  (1)  The  smaller 
percentage  of  urban  and  wage-earning  population  in  Connec- 
ticut; (2)  the  'weakening  of  the  habit  of  paying  local  taxes  for 
educational  purposes  in  Connecticut,  on  account  of  the  large 
school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  pu])lic  lands. 

Rhode  Island 

In  this  unique  little  New  England  state,  no  union  had  ever 
existed  between  church  and  state,  and  therefore  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  school  had  not  been  considered  to  be  a  true  func- 
tion of  the  state.  Rhode  Island  had  almost  completely  broken 
awaA^  from  the  New  England  ideals.     Accordingly,   before  the 


''Coini.  Ciini.  Kchiiiil  .liiiini..    (1s:i.S>.   1:   lUf., 

"*  Hihl..    I  :  1  (•..".. 

"' (,)ni.ti'il.    liriiorl   (if  CnDiniissitDifr  uf    Eiliiciiliiill.    (1S07-0SK    1 
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opciiiiiu'  of  om-  cni.  to  fonipd  ;i  cili/cu  ,,i  U\nl  r-oiniiioiiuc.-iJlh 
"tu  i'(|iic;iti'  his  cliildrcn  would  li.-ivc  Ix-cii  an  invasion  of  liis 
ri«:li1s  as  a  IV.'c-lMirn  IMiudc  Island. •!•,  uliicli  would  not  be  cn- 
''i""'''"  '"  liliodc  Island  there  wa.s  no  pn-ccdcnt  J'or  taxation 
t"i-  rducalional  purposes;  no  "cheei-rul  lialiit "  (d'  1ax-payin{,' 
'<"■  tlii^  iiii|»firl;Mil  purpose  had  ever  hc'ii  I'oi-nied.  This  fact, 
loi^ether  witii  llie  early  peculiar  eeononiie,  and  social  conditions 
in  the  colony,  necessarily  sliaped  the  course  of  its  educational 
developnienl  .piite  dilTerejdly  from  that  of  other  New  England 
states.  The  force  of  i)ublic  sentiment  wa.s  distinctly  unfavor- 
able to  tax-supported  public  schools. 

Attention  was  i)reviously  called  to  the  strufrgle,  culminating 
in  the  Dorr  war,  whicli  led  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage;  and 
to  the  rapid  develoi)ment  of  the  public  .school  system  thereafter. 
A  factor  in  this  sudden  change  of  sentiment  as  to  public  schools, 
Avhich  was  not  then  alluded  to,  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  re- 
action among  the  conservative  and  propertied  classes.  Quite 
likely  a  picture  of  the  French  Revolution  arose  before  their  eyes. 
''The  cost  of  the  conflict  [Dorr  War]  taught  the  most  parsimo- 
nious, that  it  was  cheaper  in  a  pecuniary  respect  to  prevent  than 
to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  an  nninstructed  populace. 
.  .  .  Under  these  circumstances,  the  attention  of  many  of  the  in- 
fluential citizens  was  directed  to  the  situation  of  the  common 
schools,  and  the  impression  seems  to  have  been  general  and 
deeply  fixed,  that  no  one  interest  was  half  so  vital  as  this  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  secur- 
ity of  the  new  government."-"  In  other  words  extra-legal  or 
unconstitutional  acts — the  show  of  force — on  the  part  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  caused  the  conservative  interests 
to  demand  public  school?,  to  unite  with  the  Avage-earuers 
and  iU!n-tax-pf:ycrs  on  this  proposition.  "When,  ;;hereiore 
they  were  rejoicing  in  their  escape  from  the  recent  convulsion, 
and  Ipoking  forward  with  that  wise  forecast  which  its  fresh-re- 
membered terror  might  well  inspire,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all 
the  active  spirits  of  the  time  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
should  have  deemed  this  enterprise  an  object  worthy  of  their 
attention,  and  should  have  entered  upon  the  work  with  char- 


'^ North   American  Review     (1S4S),    67:    247-48. 
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acteristic  energy.  The  manufacturers  might  well  tremble  in 
the  presence  of  the  large  masses  of  uninstructed  population 
which  were  growing  around  them,  and  see  it  written  everywhere 
with  a  distinctness  which  none  could  comprehend  so  well  as  they 
that  it  was  only  by  educating  this  population  that  their  biLsiness 
would  prosper  and  their  lives  and  property  be  secure."-^ 

The  story  which  this  state  unfolds  is  certainly  suggestive. 
Rhode  Island  by  tradition  and  habit  was  averse  to  tax-sup- 
ported schools.  Suddenly  she  developed  froin  a  predominately 
commercial  and  agricultural  state  to  a  preeminently  manufactur- 
ing state.  The  sharpest  and  most  bitterly  contested  struggle 
for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  which  is  found  in  American 
history,  took  place  in  this  little  state ;  and  within  a  decade  after 
its'  conclusion  the  tax-supported  school  became  a  generally  ac- 
cepted institution.  In  1848,  the  rate  bill  was  abolished;  but 
not  until  nearly  a  sco^e  of  years  later  did  it  disappear  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

New  York 

Passing  from  New  England,  many  factors  in  our  problem  are 
greatly  modified.  The  Puritan  regime  never  obtained  a  firm 
foothold  outside  of  New  England,  although  its  influence  was 
potent.  New  York  is  a  state  much  larger  than  any  one  of  the 
three  New  England  states  ju&t  considered.  City  and  rural  dis- 
tricts are  widely  separated:  and  her  population  was,  even  during 
this  period,  cosmopolitan.  "Wide  differences  of  religious  belief 
existed  side  by  side.  The  past  does  not  play  as  important  a  role 
as  in  New  England;  social  conditions  are  more  mobile.  In  1812 
a  law  was  enacted  granting  state  aid  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  In  order  to  receive  the  appropriation,  each  county  was 
required  to  raise  by  a  tax  an  amount  equal  to  that  appropriated 
by  the  state.  The  office  of  state  superintendent  of  schools  was 
also  created.  From  time  to  time  the  provisions  of  this  laAV  were 
modified.  Later  the  counties  \vere  required  to  raise  an  amount 
by  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount  apportioned  to  them  from  the  state 
funds';  and  the  local  school  districts  were  authorized  to  levy  a 


■-'  J  bid.,  254. 
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tax  for  I)nil(linir  .-ukI  iiiiiinlcnjincf  of  school  hiiildinrrs,  supplies, 
fuol.  itc.  Tin-  i-ciiiiiiiiiiiir  jimoiiiit  iiocrssfiry  for  coriipcnsation 
dl'  1c,ii-licr,>  ,111(1  (iilicr  cxiii'iiscs  was  raised  hy  a  I'ati;  Itill.  JCadi 
pcisitii  i)aiil  accoi'diii^'  to  the  iiiiinber  of  chihlrcii  he  had  in 
school,  'iidi^n'iit  pci'sons  cxecpted.--  This  was  in  brief  Die  basis 
of  legislation  ])rioi'  lo  the  Free  School  Act  of  1849.  The  schools 
of  the  city  of  New  York  were  not  inclnded  in  the  state  system 
initil  1842,  wlu'ii  the  first  board  of  education  was  established. 

"During  this  period [1813-1837],  while  the  common  schools  of 
New  England,  inelnding  IMa.ssaehusetts  and  Connecticut,  were 
under  a  partial  t'clipse,  the  eoiniiioii  school  was  largely  intro- 
duced and  fostered  by  New  Enuland  influence  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  gradually  improved  and  became  more  deserving 
the  confidence  of  the  people."-^  The  following  table-^  clearly 
presents  to  the  eye,  this  steadj^  development. 

Xo.  of  Cliililrfii 

school  distrifts  •    taujilit 

Dates.  leporriiii:.  therein. 

ISIG    2,755  140.10fi 

1S2I)     5.7H3  271,877 

IS'4    7.3S'>  377.0.34 

1S26    7.773  42.5.3511 

1S30    S.6(i9  4S0.9.5S 

1S33    9,6011  494.9.5:1 

ISW    570.0W 

1845     (est)    700, (XHJ 

The  following  table'-'  .shows  the  importance  of  rate-bills  in 
maintaining  the  public  school  system  of  this  state. 

Tot.-il  salary  Amt.  raised 

of  all  teachers  l).v  rate 

Dates.  of  state.  hill. 

1<31     ?5S6,520  CO  $34«.807  00 

1S44    509.376  97 

1845     992.222  00  447,566  00 

1847     1.058,814  64  462.840  44 

This  is  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
struggle  of  18-19-1850. 

Although  the  school  system  was  Ijeing  gradually  extended  and 
improved,  it  was  very  imperfect  and  inadequate.  "The  exten- 
sion of  the  free  schools  in  the  state  is  progressing  moderately; 


"f<tain1cs  of  the  State  of  .Arir  York  rehititui  to  the  Common  Schools.  (Issued 
by  tne  Supt.  of  Common  Schools.  Alhany.  1S47.^ 

-'•  Mayo.  Rep't  of  Com.  of  Education.  (1S97-0SK  1:  4::?7. 

='  ("ompilod  from  abstract  of  a  rep't  of  the  supt.  of  common  schools  of  X.  Y., 
given  in  Easton.  Md.  Star,  .Tune  27.  1.S2G  :  and  from  Randall.  Common  School  ,«:.i«. 
tem  of  the  Slate  of  yeir  Yorl:.  (1,S.51). 

-5  Randall,  31.  3G.  47  and  .".S. 
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and  laws  are  passed  at  nearly  every  session  of  the  legislature, 
providing  for  their  establishment  in  populous  and  wealthy  vil- 
lages :  while  the  poorer  and  less  populous  districts,  in  the  same 
t-owns  are  left  to  struggle,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  best  way 
they  can  .  .  .  sustaining  a  school  perhaps  only  four 
months  in  the  year  to  secure  the  next  appointment  of  the  public 
moneys."-''  The  apathy  and  indifference  of  certain  districts  of 
the  state  were  remarkable  and  discouraging.  In  1841,  it  was 
ordered  that  one  copy  of  a  Common  School  Journal  be  sent  to 
every  school  district  in  the  state  of  New  York.  "It  is  mortify- 
ing and  painful  to  state  what  the  truth  of  history  requires  us 
to  record,  that  it  is  within  our  personal  knowledge  that  the 
trustees  of  many  school  districts  refused  to  take  from  the  post- 
office  this  .excellent  journal,  .  .  .  because  they  were  un- 
Avilling  to  pay  from  the  common  funds  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts the  sum  of  one  shilling  a  year  for  postage."-'  As  late 
as  1850.  Superintendent  Randall  made  the  following  appeal: 
"100,000  destitute  children  of  penury  and  affliction  are  silently 
appealing  to  you  [citizens  of  Xew  York]  for  permission  to  enter 
the  public  common  schools  of  your  state,  and  to  participate 
equally  with  their  more  fortuuate  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
blessings  of  education."-^ 

The  peculiar  educational  situation  in  New  York  City  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  our  study  of  the  development  of  education 
in  the  Empire  State.  All  preceding  educational  systems  were 
destroyed  by  the  military  government  of  the  Eevolutionary 
period.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  British  troops,  schools  were  established 
by  different  religious  denominations.-^  The  non-sectarian  Pub- 
lic School  Society,  Avhich  was  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
had  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  "a  free  school  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not 
belong  to,  or  are  not  ])i-()vi(l(Ml  for.  by  any  religious  society. "■'''* 


-''■  Rcp't  of  Sup't  of  Cotnmoii  Schnolfi.   (1S47).      Qnotod  Itandnll.  (IT. 

2' Quoted.  Lossins's  Empire  Stiitc.  40.->,  foot  note:  from  nanimoml.  I'lilifirnt 
HMai-ji  of  y.  Y..  3:  ::2.-|. 

-^THew  York  Trihunc,  October  20.   ISoO. 

!!»  P.nlmer.  The  Xeir  York  Piihlie  fielwol.  (  T.lo.".  i .  11  ct  seq. 

s' Charter  of  the  Society,  Draper,  The  2\'.  Y.  Common  School  Si/stcm.  46:  David 
Hosack,  Memoirs  of  De  Wilt  Clintuii,  KiO-lT."!. 
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In  181.'3,  llir  New  ^"()i-|<  I('vrisl;illil-c  pjisst'd  ;i  s|)ci'i;il  iicl  |il'Ovi(lin<^ 
for  it  tlis1i-il)iiti()n  of  public  money,  derived  from  tlie  state  school 
fund  and  from  local  taxation,  amone:  the  ehurcli  societies  and 
other  schools  in  llic  city  of  New  York;  but  in  1824,  another  act 
was  passed  iLriving  tlie  connnon  council  of  the  city  the  rif,'ht  to 
desigmate  the  "institutions  and  schools"  which  should  receive 
the  public  money.^^  Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  ro 
ligioiis  societies  were  excluded  from  receiving  a  share  of  the 
public  money;  but  they  continued  from  time  to  time  to  demand 
a  portion  of  these  fimds  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

After  the  matter  of  fimds  Avas  decided  in  their  favor,  the 
Public  School  Society  began  to  charge  a  moderate  tuition  fee. 
During  the  first  year  (1826)  of  the  experiment  the  fees 
amounted  to  $4,426.00;  but  in  1831  the  receipts  from  this  source 
were  only  $1,366.24.^-  In  February,  1829,  the  Society  issued 
a  long  addre&s  to  the  public  regarding  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  city.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  24,200  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  year's,  living  in  Xew  York 
City,  who  were  not  attending  school.  The  number  attending 
public  schools  was  declared  to  be  approximately  10.000;  and  the 
number  attending  private  schools,  17,500.  The  ratio  of  scholars 
in  schools  to  the  total  population  was  estimated  to  be  one  to 
seven.  An  earnest  appeal  was  made  for  an  increase  in  taxation 
so  that  the  pay  system  might  be  abolished,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  improved.  "It  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  already 
said/'  reads  the  address,  "that  these  schools  should  be  supported 
from  public  revenue,  should  be  public  property,  and  should  be 
open  to  all,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  matter  of  common  right.  "^" 
A  petition  was  widely  circulated,  and  the  aid  of  the  common 
coimcil  obtained.  The  legislature  was  urged  by  the  petitioners 
and  the  council  to  levy  a  tax  of  one-half  of  a  mill  upon  the  dollar 
on  all  property  in  the  city.  The  legislature,  however,  only 
granted  a  tax  le\y  of  one-eighth  of  one  mill.  In  1831,  an  addi- 
tional tax  levy  was  authorized.  As  a  result,  in  February,  1832, 
the  schools  of  the  Societ.y  were  made  absolutely  free;  action  in 
the  matter  was,  however,  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  diniinu- 


3' Bourne.  Hixtonj  of  the  Piihlic  School  ,^ocifiit,   (187UI,  404-0. 

s2  Palmer,  68,  69. 

"Quoted  in  full  bv  Bourne,  110-118. 
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tiou  in  the  amount  of  the  fees,  and  on  account  of  the  dissatis- 
faction manifested  with  the  fee  system.  In  1832,  steps  were 
taken  to  establish  infant  schools. '^^  Twelve  years  later,  there 
w'ere  8,970  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools.  In  the  winter  of 
1833-1834,  evening  schools  for  apprentices  were  first  instituted.^® 
At  the  time  when  the  working-men's  agitation  was  at  its  height, 
the  Public  School  Society  was  receiving  additional  funds',  and 
w'as  improving  and  extending  its  system.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  bearing  in  mind  the  extraordinary  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm as  to  education,  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  the 
Society  was  actually  less  in  1832  than  in  1829.  In  1833  and 
183-4,  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  infant  schools  is  very  appar- 
ent.^^  An  historian  of  New  York  City,  writing  in  1853,  of  the 
period  1829  to  1836  approximately,  states :  ' '  The  energy  and  per- 
severance exhibited  by  the  Public  School  Society  secured  for 
itself  a  large  share  of  the  public  confidence  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  rise  to  increased  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Common  School  Fund  for  the  city  was 
intrusted  to  the  disposition  of  that  society.  .  .  .  New 
schools     were     established.     .     .     .       Primary     schools     .     .     . 


■'  'iliese  schools  were  for  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age. 

3=  Bourne,  157-59. 

■■"  The  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  the  Society  was,  in  1S20.  6,150  ;  in  1830,. 
6,178;  in  1831,  6.32a:  in  1832.  0,109;  in  1833,  7,826;  in  1834,  12.537;  in  1835,. 
17,318.  Bourne,  32.  In  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  infant  schools  upoa 
the  increase  in  school  attendance  three  other  influences  are  worthy  of  notice. 
(1)  Many  older  children  had  been  kept  out  of  school  to  care  for  the  younger- 
children.  See  for  exampU,  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  appointed  hy  the- 
workingmen  of  rhiladclphia,  (1820)  ;  Delaware  Free  Press,  March  13,  20  and  27,. 
1830.  The  indirect  effect  of  infant  schools,  therefore,  would  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  older  children  in  the  schools.  (2)  In  1834,  certain  established! 
schools  for  colored  children,  with  an  enrollment  ot  1.608  pupils,  were  placed  In 
charge  of  the  Public  School  Society.  (3t  In  1833  and  1834.  loose  party  asso- 
ciation began  to  be  superceded  by  organized  unions  of  workingmen.  The  effect 
of  this  change  upon  the  educational  situation  is  somewhat  problematical  :  but 
union  organization  always  opposes  the  intlux  of  young  workers  into  industry.  In 
18.34  and  1835  is  found  some  consideration  of  the  question  of  apprenticeship. 
Tlte  woi'kers  evidently  began  to  realize  that  an  abuse  of  the  apprentice  system 
tended  to  lower  wages.  The  glass  cutters  of  New  York,  in  1835,  tried  to  limit 
tlie  i:unil)er  of  apprentices  to  lie  employed  in  a  shop.  The  Man,  .Tune  17,  1835. 
See  also  ibid.,  .July  25,  1834  ;  7'uni  out  of  the  Sailors.  In  order  that  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  workingmen  for  education  may  result  in  a  tangible  increase  in  school 
attendance  .  organization  and  legal  enactments  seem  essential.  Otherwise,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  the  desire  for  increased  Income  from  the  labor  of  children  over- 
balances other  motives  which  are  more  desirable  from  a  social  point  of  view. 
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ucr-c  i-('^;ii'(|c(l  l»y  llic  jMililic  with  imtcli  l";ivnr:  jiiiil  so  rapidly 
were  tlii'\'  limit iplird  ili;it  tlicy  si»(iii  oiil miiiilnTcd  those  for  more 
iulvjiiicccL  pupils."  ■ 

But  opposition  to  the  Society  soon  heuaii  to  make  itself  iiiaiii- 
I'csl.  ir  we  may  jud^'-e  fioiii  the  followiiifr  open  h-ttor  to  tlie 
trustees,  opposition  was,  in  1835,  quite  general  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  The  writer  expresses  great  dissatisfaet!on  regarding 
the  work  of  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Society. 
"But  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  city  who  would 
acknowledge  themselves  imder  infinite  obligation  to  you  if  you 
would  pocket  the  money,  shut  up  the  schools',  and  announce  to 
the  public  your  incompetence,  .your  unfitness,  and  your  utter 
mability  to  go  through  with  the  work  you  have  undertaken."''* 
Finally  a  bitter  struggle  was  precipitated  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics who  were  growing  in  strength  because  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  immigrants  flocking  into  the  city. 

The  Catholics  declared  that  the  funds  to  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tion should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Public  School  So- 
ciety, and  be  "placed  in  the  hands'  of  Commissioners  elected  by 
the  People,  who  will  be  accountable  to  the  People  for  their  acts, 
and  who  Avill  lie  sworn  not  to  allow  sectarianism  to  influence 
the  appropriation  or  distriliution  of  these  funds,  the  selection 
of  books  for  the  use  of  schools  under  their  control,  or  of  teachers 
in  those  schools. '  '-'■'  It  was  held  that  the  Society  was  ' '  a  monop- 
oly of  an  odious  character,  wholly  irresponsible  to  the  people 
whose  agent  it  professes  to  be."^'^  Finally.  Governor  Seward, 
in  his  message  of  January,  1842.  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a  common  school  system  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  esti- 
mated that  20,000  children  in  that  city  were  not  attending 
school.^^  As  a  result,  the  legislature,  in  1842.  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  a  public  school  system  in  that  city.*'-     TJic  Xciv 


"  Curry,  Daniel,  Metropolitan  City  of  America,  266. 

=^  Letter  signed  b.v  A.  M.      Printed  in   The  Man.  .January  10.   18:?r>. 

••'  Letter  signed  ••Catholics."      .Y.   Y.  Trihune.  November  24.  1841. 

«' Kesolutions  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  '•Catliolies  and  others  favorable  to 
an  alteration  in  the  present  I'uliHc  School  System."  .V.  V.  Trib'.t:u\  X>yaii'i?r 
19.  1S41. 

<'  A.  V.  TrihitiiC  .Tanuary  ."..  Is4:.'.  .Vlso  II.  .1.  Desmond.  Tlir  Knoir-Xothinij 
Pari!/.  2S-:!."'. 

"The  vote  was.  in  the  Senate,  i:^.  for  and  12  a^'ainst  :  in  House.  80  to  20  re- 
spectively. 
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York  Trihune  called  this  bill  an  act  "to  extend  the  blessings  of 
Sectarian  and  Political  strife  into  the  management  of  our  city 
Common  Schools."  The  editor  declared  that  Tammany  was 
forced  to  support  this  bill  because  of  fear  of  a  defection  of  two 
thousand  Catholic  voters.*^ 

After  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  Public  School  Society  steadily  declined.  In  1852,  the 
Society  terminated  its  existence,  and  turned  over  the  schools  in 
its  charge  to  the  board  of  education.  The  Public  School  Society 
had,  in  1842,  undoubtedly  passed  its  period  of  greatest  useful- 
ness ;  its  methods  and  management  did  not  harmonize  with  ideals 
of  the  time.  The  results  of  this  sectarian  c(mti.ct  were  produc- 
tive of  good.  "The  importance  of  the  controversy  that  sprang 
up  around  this  corporation  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  reorganization  of  the  New 
York  City  schools  assured  the  great  popular  majority  of  votes 
in  that  city  in  favor  of  an  absolute  free  school  system  for  the 
State,  which  carried  the  point.  "^"' 

Passing  from  the  city  to  the  state,  we  need  only  call  attention 
to  the  law  of  1849  which  did  away  with  the  odious  rate-bill 
throughout  the  entire  state.  It  reads;  "Common  schools  in  the 
several  school  districts  in  this  State  shall  be  free  to  all  persons 
residing  in  the  district  over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  "^°  The  schools  were  to  be  supported  by  the  distribution  of 
state  funds  and  by  local  taxation.  The  tight  of  1849  and  1850 
was  merely  one  to  prevent  the  lopping  off  of  the  rate-bill.  Since 
1812,  local  taxation  had  been  utilized  for  the  public  schools; 
but  it  was  the  increase  in  this  tax  which  stirred  up  such  bitter 
opposition. 

iMassachusctts  and  Connecticut,  with  a  comparatively  homo- 
geneous population,  and  still  nursing  a  fear  of  any  sort  of  cen- 
tralized administration,  delayed  the  adoption  of  any  systematic 
plan  of  school  supervision  until  the  latter  i)art  of  the  decade  of 
the  thirties.  Rapidly  increasing  heterogeneity  of  population 
made   possible   and    (Icsii-ahlc.    the   work  of   Horace   i\lann    and 


"V.  Y.  Trihune.  April   11.   ]S42. 

"Mayo,  Rcp't  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1897-98,  1:  452,  454. 

^^Act  to  cstul)li8li  free  ncltools  ilirouf/liout  ike  sUite  in  .Statutes  of  AYic    York, 

;8',;»,  SCO.  1. 
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Ifciiry  li;ini;ii(|.  In  Xisv  ^'or'k.  on  tli<-  coiitnin',  the  first  act 
lodkiiit:-  1o\v;ii(l  st;iti'  siipcr-visioii  was  ciiactt'd  as  early  as  1812. 
with  ;ip|);ii(  III  ly  lilllc  upiKisition  ;  and  today  the  scliool  adniinis- 
trutioii  oi"  the  state  of  N'l'W  ^^ll•|^■  is  |ii-i-liaj)s  eentralized  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  state  in  tlie  riiion.  New  York 
has  "liad  snpervision  l)y  State  oftieers  since  1812,  by  county  or 
district  officers  from  1841  to  1817  and  fi'oni  1856  to  tiie  present 
time,  and  by  town  offi.cei's  from  1795  to  1856."^"  This  is  one 
of  the  significant  and  interestinu'  features  of  the  eilucationa! 
development  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Pennsylvania 

III  the  educational  development  of  PennsyKaiiia.  three  points 
arc  especially  worthy  of  notice:  tlie  prominence  jiiven  to  sec- 
tarian schools,  the  unusual  odium  which  attached  to  the  "pau- 
per" children  attending  the  public  schools,  and  the  evident 
influence  of  the  New  England  man  in  the  establishment  of  the 
free  school  system.  The  acts  of  1802  and  1809  carried  out  the 
provisions  of  the  state  constitution,  and  provided  for  the  free 
instruction  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  These  acts  with  some 
modifications  remained  in  force  until  the  passage  of  the  free 
school  act  of  1831.  The  law  of  1809  "compelled  parents  to 
make  public  records  of  their  poverty — to  pauperize  themselves, 
so  to  speak,  by  sending  their  children  to  school  with  this  in- 
vidious mark  upon  them.  Another  disagreeable  feature  of  the 
law  was,  that  it  required  teachers  to  make  oath  or  affidavit  of  all 
such  children  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  own  schooling,  where- 
upon the  County  Commissioners  were  required  to  compensate 
the  schoolmaster  in  charge.  ITnder  tlii.s  pauper  act.  so  much 
odium  was  attached  to  those  who  attended  the  schools,  that 
many  people  preferred  to  keep  their  children  at  home  in  ignor- 
ance rather  than  suffer  the  humiliation  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  those  whose  parents  could  afford  the  expense  of 
educatiing  them  privately. "■*'  Thus  this  pauper  clause,  in- 
serted probably  because  of  the  general  prevalence  of  sectarian 


Draper,  The  X.  Y.  Coiiniioi   School  Siififrm.    (1S90K  r>9. 
Riddle,  Wm..  Scliool  Hi-storii  of  Ltn) raster.  I'cini..  21. 
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schools,  tended  to  discredit  the  public  school  system,  to  accent- 
uate class  distinctions,  and  to  increase  the  influence  and  num- 
bers of  the  sectarian  and  private  schools.  Those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  rate  bills  sent  their  children  elsewhere  and  many 
who  could  not  kept  their  children  out  of  school  entirely. 
Even  a  decade  after  the  passage  of  the  free  school  act,  the  pri- 
vate schools  "were  still  all-powerful,  and  those  attending  them 
only  too  frequently  looked  with  disdain  upon  tliose  compelled 
through  necessity  in  many  instances  t:.  attend  the  'state 
schools.'  '"^^  Pennsylvania  became  unhappily  distinguished  for 
the  large  number  of  her  children  who  were  not  attending  school. 
"By  a  recent  estimate  made  by  competent  persons,  it  appears 
that  there  are  one  million  children  in  the  United  States,  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  without  the  meansi  of  education ;  of  these 
250,000  are  said  to  be  in  Pennsylvania."*^  Another  account 
states  that  in  1837,  more  than  250,000,  out  of  400,000  children 
in  the  state  were  destitute  of  school  instruction  ;^°  a  third  es- 
timate places  the  number  at  200.000  in  1835.^^ 

As  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  fight  of  1834—1835  for  the 
free  school  law.  the  influence  of  the  New  England  men  was  in' 
favor  of  the  law.  "In  a  group  of  ten  counties  found  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  state,  settled  largely  from  New  England 
and  New  York,  there  was  not  found  a  single  hostile  district. 
It  was  in  this  region  that  the  first  settlement  in  the  beautiful 
Wyoming  valley  by  a  Connecticut  colony  had  established  the 
New  England  system  of  common  schools  before  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  These  counties  were  not  only  intensely  patriotic,  but 
they  also  forced  the  brief  acknowledgement  of  universal  educa- 
tion into  the  constitutions  of  1779  and  1790.  And  here  had 
been  found  the  solid  column  of  support  for  the  gallant  leader- 
ship of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  which  had  upheld  the  new  school  law 
during  the  a.ssault  that  followed  its  enactment."^-  The  follow- 
ing testimony  from  a  county  having  a  mixed  p<ipulation  is  also 

*>'Ibi(l.,  L'l. 

*"  Xewarh-  SniNiKl.     (^)u(>lc'il  in  I'hil'idi  Ijiliin  IA\in<it<i\-.  .Tuiu'  12'.>,  IS:!:',. 

''"  Portlauil  'rrawicriiil.  (.iiidtcil  in  F (inner.'''  <ni<l  M(cli(iiiicx'  Jminiiil.  Septomber 
8,  18:18. 

^^  Httshnifih  Visihir.  (J\i(>lcil  in  I'liilii.  A  iin  rictiii  luiilu  Advertiser.  .Iniuiary 
21,  18:^.-.. 

!>=  Mavo.   h'ii>l   <)(  the  Com.   nf  lUUtrnthtn .  1S!)7-0S.  474. 
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pcrtineut.  "As  ]i;is  Ix-cii  sjiid,  llui-c  w;is  J'roin  tlic  time  of  the 
first  sc'ttlciiH'iit  of  this  old  town  tlie  niii-leus  of  an  Eii^'lish  pop- 
ulatioji.  II.  was  small  in  inimber  at  first,  but  ull-powcrfiil  in 
scliiilaslic  liviiiiiipj  and  religioiLs  conviction,  elements  that  have 
ever  dominated  the  social,  political  and  intellectual  life  of  this 
city  from  then  to  the  present  day,  (1905).  This,  however,  is  in 
no  way  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Lutheran, 
the  ^Moravian  and  German  Reformed  Congregations,  the  oldest 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Friends,  were  any  less  intelli- 
gent or  aggressive.  But  they  differ  from  the  English  settlei-s 
in  adhering  more  strictly  to  their  own  denominational  schools 
and  places  of  worship;  and  they  manifested  little  interest,  at 
least  for  many  years  in  the  political  and  secular  affairs  of  the 
community. "^^  Every  county  in  the  northern. tier  of  counties 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  living  up  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  free  school  law ;  and  five  out  of  seven  on  the  west- 
ern row  were  favorable  to  it.  Among  the  counties  most  strongly 
against  it  and  in  'which  nearly  all  districts  rejected  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  were  Berks,  Dauplin,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  and 
Union. "'^  As  late  as  1866,  twenty-three  districts  in  eleven  dif- 
ferent counties,  having  at  least  six  thousand  children  of  school 
age,  still  refused  to  put  the  public  schools  in  operation,  and  re- 
jected the  gi-ant  of  state  aid."'"'  Governor  Wolf  in  his  message 
of  December,  1835,  said:  ''The  state  exclusive  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  not  embraced  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  [1834  and  the  supplenieiita!  act  of  1835], 
and  the  counties  of  Greene,  Columbia,  JMontgomery  and  Clear- 
field, from  which  no  reports  have  been  received  has  been  divided 
into  907  school  districts,  of  this  number  536  have  accepted 
and  371  rejected  the  provisions  of  the  law."^''  "When  we  re- 
member that,  if  a  district  rejected  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it 
lost  all  claim  to  state  aid  in  educating  its  children ,  we  are  able 
to  picture  the  bitterness  of  the  opposition  to  the  free  schools'. 

Like  New  York  City,   Philadelphia,  the  largest  city  of  the 
state  was  favored  by  a  special  school  law.     In  1818.  a  special 


'•^  Ituldle,   School  Historij  of  Lancaster,   (190.">i,   7-S. 

•'' WicUorsham,    (ISSO^,  32'2. 

'''<  Ihi(L.  -,C,2. 

^"Quoted  in  Hazard's  Rccji.'itcr  of  Prtnisi/h-ania.    (1S.36>,   10:  372. 
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law  was  passed  to  establish  a  better  and  less  expensive  system 
of  schools  in  the  city,  than  those  in  operation  under  the  general 
state  law  of  1809.  However,  these  schools  were  in  principle 
■'pauper  schools"  exactly  as  were  those  organized  under  the 
state  law;  "and  they  are  more  to  be  commended  only  because 
they  were  organized  into  a  system  under  the  management  of 
responsible  officers,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  building  of 
schoolhouses,  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  furnishing  of 
text-books.  "■'''"  Plowever,  these  schools  gradually  became  "so 
much  like  free  schools  that  the  transition  of  1836  was  scarcely 
felt  except  in  the  multitudes  of  new  pupils  who  applied  for  ad- 
mission. "^®  As  stated  above,  the  law  of  1834  did  not  apply  to  Phil- 
adelphia. The  special  law  of  1836,  amended  the  act  of  1818  so  as 
to  admit  all  children.  The  power  of  conservative  and  sectarian 
interests  is  particularly  noticeable  in  this  city.  "The  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  four  adjacent  counties  were  largely,  in 
their  influential  classes,  still  dominated  by  the  religious  sect  of 
the  Friends'  or  Quakers.  This  body,  from  the  first,  had  been 
strongly  attached  to  a  special  parochial  system  of  education, 
and  had  built  up,  not  only  for  the  higher,  but  largely  for  the 
poorer  classes,  including  the  neglected  colored  people,  an  edu- 
cational system  satisfactory  to  itself.  In  this,  still  the  most  in- 
fluential, wealthy,  and  cultivated  section  of  the  state,  after  a 
three-years  experiment,  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  districts 
in  these  counties  had  accepted  the  common  schools.  To  meet 
this  condition  the  law  had  been  modified  in  the  interest  of  the 
prevailing  system  to  subsidize  all  schools  willing  to  come  under 
a  merely  nominal  control  of  the  state,  retaining  the  power  of 
appointing  their  own  teachers."^" 

In  both  cities,  New  Yorlc  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  pecu- 
liar evils  of  modern  urban  life  were  early  apparent,  the  need 
of  education  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes  was  felt, 
before  it  was  discerned  elsewhere  in  the  two  states.  To  meet 
this  demand  sectarian  and  private  schools  l)eeame  numerous'; 
and  although  these  cities  contained  a  large  wage-earning  and 


"  Wickersham,    (1SS6),  2SG-S7. 

'-^  Ihid..  2S7. 

■'"Mnyo.  li'rii't  of  Cum.  of  Ktluvatioti .  (18!»7-nsi.  474. 
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noil-  01-  small  tax-i)iiyinjr  poiJiiialion,  such  was  tiie  influence  of 
tli(!  private  and  s.'ctarian  sdiools  that  tiie  (leveloi)nient  of  the 
I'lililic  scliooi  syslriii  III  Mirse  two  eities'  actually  lafrtred  behind, 
in  certain  respcrts.  tli;it  (.f  Ihc  «;eneral  system  in  their  respec- 
tive states.  AVhilc  al  liie  time  of  tlieir  inception  these  non-pub- 
lic schools  icpiisented  profj;res.s ;  in.  the  course  of  events,  they 
became  cons^-rvative  and  blocked  the  way  leading  toward  a  pub- 
lic school  system,  uniform  with  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
They  were  animated  hy  a  conception  of  educational  methods 
and  (bities  which  was  incompatible  witli  nntdern  in(histrial  and 
iirtian  conditions:  their  ideals  were  chiefly  traditional  and  nn- 
deniocratic. 

Contrastinu'  the  educalional  development  in  these  two  import- 
ant states,  it  seems  that  the  earlier  enactment  of  a  free  school 
law  in  Pennsylvania  was  due  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  pecu- 
liar odium  which  attached  itself  to  the  "pauper  clause"  in  the 
early  school  law  of  that  state.  This  in  turn  Avas  due  to  the 
strength  of  the  German  and  sectarian  influence.  The  milder 
form  of  the  early  i^jchool  law  in  New  York  actually  delayed  the 
final  enactment  of  a  free  school  law.  devoid  of  the  pauper  stigma. 
The  Pennsylvania  struggle  was  one  in  which  nationalities 
and  religious  sects  played  a  considerable  role.  The  New  York 
climax  came  a  decade  and  one-half  later,  when  the  contrast  be- 
tween urban  and  lural,  and  lietween  wage-earners  and  large 
tax-payers  was  much  more  definitely  marked.  In  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island  the  .student  may  see  most  clearly  the  forces 
which  have  basteiu'd  the  evolution  of  the  tax-supported  public 
school  system. 

Before  passing  on.  attention  should  ])e  called  to  a  notable  re- 
port on  education  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1829.  by  the  workingmen  of  Philadel]ihia.*''''  The  com- 
mittee, which  reported  about  five  months  later.  ])ainted  a  very 
dismrfl  picture  of  educational  conditions  in  Pennsylvania. 
With  the  exception  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburg, 
which  were  favored  by  special  school  laws,  it  was  found  that  the 
schools  of  the  state  were  in  a  tleplorable  condition.     The  pro- 


<»  Report    printed    in    full.      Ihhiirnrc   Free   Press.   March   13.   20  and   27.    1830. 
Free  Enqu'nn-.  March  C.  and  V.\.  ISod.     Marking  Man's  Advocate,  March  6.  1830. 
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visions  of  the  aet  of  1809  were  frequently  inoperative.  "The 
funds  appropriated  by  the  act  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
embezzled  by  fraudulent  agents;  and  in  others,  partial  returns 
of  the  children  have  been  made,  and  some  have  been  illegally 
and  intentionally  excluded  from  participating  in  the  provisions 
of  the  law." 

This  committee  then  presented  its  proposals  for  remedying 
the  deficiencies  in  the  tlien-existing  public  school  system.  Ke- 
membering  that  this  report  was  written  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  is  certainly  not  an  exaggeration  to  designate  it  as 
a  remarkable  document.  First  and  foremost  is  the  demand  that 
the  "pauper  clause"  in  the  school  law  be  removed,  and  the 
schools  opened  free  to  all.  Then  four  important  proposals  were 
made  which  are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  (1)  Schools  for 
the  care  and  instruction  of  infants  were  favored.  It  was  as- 
serted that  the  young  children  of  the  poor  could  not  be  properly 
taken  care  of  at  home.  (2)  It  Avas  recommended  that  at  least 
one  manual  labor  school  be  established  in  each  county.  These 
schools,  it  was  urged,  would  reduce  the  expense  to  the  commun- 
ity by  enabling  the  children  to  maintain  themselves;  and  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  poor  to  send  their  older  children  to 
school.  It  was  pointed  out  that  "the  practice,  formerly  univer- 
sal, of  schooling  ai)i)reiitices,  has,  of  late  years,  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  is  still  diminishing;"  manual  labor  schools  would 
tend  to  remedy  this  evil.  (3.)  The  committee  favored  a  sys- 
tem of  school  iiianagement  similar  to  that  now  employetl  in 
"school  cities"  or  in  the  George  Junior  Republic.  (4)  It  be- 
wailed the  prevalence  of  the  vice  of  intenq^eranee  among  the 
<5ity  youth ;  and  emphasized  the  importance  of.  and  necessity  for 
a  plan  of  education  which  would  combine  study,  play  and  nmn- 
ual  la])or.  Such  a  plan  "by  its  almost  entii-e  occupation  of  the 
time  of  the  ])ui)i!s  eillier  in  labor,  study  or  i-ecreation,  l)y  the 
superior  facilities  it  alToi'ds  \'ov  engrossing  their'  wh(»l(>  attention 
and  ])y  its  capabili1\-  of  embracing  the  whole  juvenile  popula- 
tion furnishes,  we  believe,  the  (>nl\'  rational  hope  of  ultimately 
averting  the  ruin  which  is  threatened  by  this  extensive  vice." 
This  sentiment  eleai-ly  ant'cipates  many  of  tlie  most  modern 
ideas  as  to  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents.     The  parental 
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.m'IkidI  is  now  ditiii'j-  tlif  kind  nl'  work  this  coiimiittco  reeoiii- 
iiicudcd.  The  iiKii  who  fuiincd  this  report  cvith'iitly  did  not, 
however,  ;iiit  i('i|);ite  iiiiiiiedijite  import ;iiit .  |»r;tetieiil  results.  "It 
is  1o  he  expected,"  reads  the  rei)ort,  "that  political  demafrog- 
isiii.  professional  monopoly  and  monierl  influence,  will  conspire 
as  hilherto  (with  solitary  exceptions  more  or  less  numerous) 
they  ever  hav(?  conspired  against  everything  that  has  promised 
1o  be  an  erpial  Ix'ncfit  to  the  whole  population." 


Vermont 

The  progress  of  educational  evolution  in  this  New  England 
state  is  instructive  because  Vermont  is  a  typical  New  England 
commonwealth.  ITer  people  possessed  all  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  early  New  Englanders.  But  Vermont, 
unlike  Ma&sachussetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  has  re- 
mained, down  to  the  present  era,  a  preponderantly'  rural  state. 
Xo  large  cities  are  found  in  the  s-tate.  The  direct  influence  of 
the  growth  of  an  industrial  population  and  of  cities  is  very 
small ;  indirectly,  of  course,  the  influence  of  educational  ad- 
vance in  other  states  has  been  felt.  The  first  settlers  of  Vermont 
came  chiefly  fi'om  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut,"^ and  were  animated  by  the  same  religious  spirit.  That  the 
people  of  Vermont  possessed  all  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  typ- 
ical New  England  Yankee  as  to  personal  independence,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  first  report  of  the  board  of  school  commission- 
ers in  1828.  '"No  system  of  common  school  education  can  be 
of  lasting  or  essential  benefit  to  the  state  unless  it  receives  the 
cordial  cooperation  and  support  of  parents  and  instructor's. 
But  so  gent  rally  di  If  used  through  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  sense  of  personal  as  well  as  political  independence^ 
and  so  sleepless  is  the  jealousy  of  arbitary  power,  which  is  al- 
most instinctive  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  attempt,  however 
well-intentioned,  to  dictate  the  books  to  be  used  in  our  common 
schools  is  regarded  by  many  as  invasion  of  the  right  of  private 


"'■'  Smith  and  liaiiii.  Jlistuiji  of  Rutlan'l  Vonntij.  2<tl. 
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judgment,  and  consequently  as  incomi^atible  with  the  genius 
of  our  free  institutions'.  "'^- 

In  1856,  nearly  twenty  years  later  than  in  ^Massachusetts,  "a 
rising  wave  of  a  popular  educational  revival  lifted  the  fathers 
of  the  State  to  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  education,"  sim- 
ilar  to  that  of  I\Iassachusetts.''^  The  educational  uplift  which 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  experienced  in 
the  thirties  and  forties  seems  to  have  reached  Vermont  ten  to 
twenty  years  later.  For  example  one  of  Vermont's  histori- 
ans writing  in  1853,  declared:  "But  while  Vermont  is  not 
perhaj:)S  behind  any  of  her  sister  states  in  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  general  in- 
terests of  education  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  culpably 
neglected.  While  other  states  have  been  rapidly  improving 
their  schools  and  school  systems,  Vermont  has  remained  nearly 
stationary.  "^^  Even  in  1867.  the  state  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion declared  that  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  a  score  of 
years  was  a  "source  of  grief  and  mortification  to  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens.""^  In  1856,  the  then  superintendent  as- 
serted that  "the  public  mind  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  a  state 
of  torpor  and  indifference,  the  legitimate  and  usual  consefjuences 
of  State  inaction.  ""'^ 

The  inherited  New  England  belief  in  tlie  value  of  universal 
education,  and  the  reflected  influence  of  progress  in  neighbor- 
ing states,  kept  alive  the  educational  spark  in  Vermont.  The 
lesson  is  that  homogeneity  of  population,  absence  of  wide  dif- 
ferences of  interests  among  the  inhalutants.  and  tlie  predomi- 
nance of  the  middle  classes  did  not  give  birth  to  the  modern  tax- 
supported  public  school  system;  if  these  were  the  potent  influ- 
ences, Vermont  should  have  stood  in  the  forefront  of  educational 
development  during  our  period.  The  story  of  Vermont  points 
toward  the  conclusion,  certaiidy,  that  the  tax-sui)i>oifed  school 
system  evolved  out  of  heterogeneity  of  population,  improvement 
in   methods   of   production,   the  specialization   of   industry,   the 


«2  Quoted  in  Jicp't  of  Com.  of  Editcution.    USOT-OS),   1:  40S. 

•w/biU    413. 

»» Thompson,  Zadock,  Hislorp  of  Vcnnont,   (1S53),  pt.  2,   142. 

«5Rann,  W.  S.,  History  of  Chittenden  Count!/,  211. 

"'■  h'lii't   Cinii.   of  i:<liic(iliiiii.   (  lS'.>T-!tS).  1:    414. 
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division  of  l;ih<»r.  tlif  liniuth  of  factories  and  tin-  separation  of 
lioiiH'  lift'  from  industrial  occnpaf  ions. 


(  IlIKi 


Tin-iLii.tr  to  the  West,  Avhoi-f  frontior  iutiiiences  were  still  pre- 
domiiijint,  let  us  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  trend  of  educa- 
tional ticvclopincnt  in  lliis  section.  'J'lie  first  act  which  made 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  constitutional  ref|uirements  as  to 
education  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  was  passed  in  January,  1821. 
This  act  permitted  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  school 
lands  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  sclioolhouses.  Each  dis- 
trict might  determine  for  itself  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  ap- 
plied to  school  purposes.  Rate  bills  !were  to  be  levied.'^'  The  next 
step  in  educational  development  in  Ohio  was  taken  one  year  later 
by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  report  on  a  common-school 
system.  This  measure  was  passed  after  resort  to  "log-rolling;" 
a  combination  was  formed  between  the  friends  of  education  and 
of  canals."^  The  law  of  1825  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  this 
committee.  This  law  furnished  the  real  foimdation  of  the 
school  system  of  the  state.  It  w^as  made  the  duty  of  the  town- 
ship trustees  to  organize  school-districts.  A  county  school  tax 
of  one-half  mill  was  ordered  and  provisions  were  made  for  dis- 
tributing the  funds  derived  from  the  school  lands  among  the 
school  districts.  Examination  of  teachers  was  mandatory,  and 
the  required  branches  to  be  taught  were  prescribed  to  be  the 
famous  three  R's.^''-^  "The  school  law  of  1825  was  not  well  re- 
ceived in  even  a  majority  of  the  principal  towTis  of  the  state, 
and  eleven  year's  elapsed  before  adequate  steps  were  taken  to 
render  the  system  it  provided  for  efficient. "'° 

"Almost  coincident  with  the  eastern  educational  revival  im- 
der  Horace  :\Iann  in  1837,  a  popular  wave  of  public  school  en- 
thusiasm struck  Ohio."'^     The  keynote  of  the  act  of  1837  which 


»■•  King.  Rufiis.  Ohio,  3-48  :  lianiaid's  ■Innrnnl  of  EducHtion,  (1859>.  6:  82  et  scq. 
Dexter.  Hlsiory  of  Educution  in  Hie  V.  .s'..  l*'.".. 
''S  Kins.  Rufus,  Ohio,  348. 

6»  Hinsdale,  Rep't  of  Com.  of  Education,   (1901),   1:   134. 
'0  Banxird'ti  Joiininl  o'  Education.  (lS.59t.  6:  So. 
•■  Dexter,  lu"). 
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resulted  from  this  "popular  wave"  was  supervision,  as  was  true 
of  the  act  passed  in  Massachusetts.  Samuel  Lewis  was  appointed 
state  superintendent  of  schools  soon  after  the  passage  of  this 
act.'-  ]\Iany  acts  w^ere  passed  between  1825  and  1850  changing 
the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes J^  In  1853,  the  rate- 
])i]l  was  finally  relegated  to  the  past.  The  curriculum  of  the 
common  schools  of  Ohio  was  extremely  narrow  during  the  period 
under  discussion.  Grammar  and  geography  were  first  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  the  curriculum  in  1848.'*  As  late  as  1845,  many 
school  directors  of  the  districts,  "forbade  the  teaching  of  any 
branches  except  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic."'^ 

The  course  of  educational  advance  in  Ohio  during  this  period 
was  unmarked  by  spectacular  episodes.  Two  points,  however,  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  the  educational  history 
of  Ohio.  (1)  Broad  suffrage  provisions  are  found  in  the  fii'St 
constitution  of  the  state.  (2)  Agricultural  interests  were  per- 
dominate  in  the  state;  there  was  no  marked  opposition  between 
rural  and  urban  populations  previous  to  1850.  The  constitu- 
tional pro\'isions  and  the  early  laws  as  to  education  seem  to  have 
been  attained  through  the  efforts  of  men  imbued  with  New 
England  ideals.  One  reason  for  this  opinion  rests  on  the  preva- 
lence of  the  New  England  district  system,  and  the  extreme  decen- 
tralization of  the  school  administration.  Until  very  recently  the 
school  districts  Aver e  practically  free  from  all  effective  supervision. 
Another  support  for  this  opinion  is  found  in  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  many  towns  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1825."'' 
The  New  England  man  seems  to  have  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  political  history  of  Ohio.  "A  majority  of  the  legislators 
of  our  State  were,  a  few  years  before  the  establishment  of  our 
school  sy&tem,  natives,  or  descendants  from  natives,  of  New 
England,  and,  in  due  time,  they  gave  efficient  aid  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  school  law.     In  the  middle  and  southern  portions 


"-Tliis  office  was  abolisliotl  in  l.s4n.  From  1S40  to  isr.s  the  swretftry  of  stiite 
acted  as  superintondcnt  of  schools.  For  analysis  of  the  school  history  of  Ohio, 
see  Orth,  S.  1\.  The  ccntruUzdiion  of  administrution  in  Ohio  in  Cohimhia  Studies, 
Hi:  No.  3,  73. 

'•' Barnard's  Journal,   (1859),  O:  54o-4G. 

"  Ihii}..  !!."). 
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(if  (iiir  Stiilr.  most  ol"  llic  first  settlers  were  iroiii  i'eiuisylvjmia, 
;iihI  I  ruiii  stiiles  liiftliei-  sitiitli.""  "'In  the  Ohio  le^'ishitiire  in 
lsi'2  tlifi-c  were  Ihifty-ei<_^h1  of  inifldle  stale  liirth.  1hii-ty-three 
nf  sitiithei'M  I  iiieiiKliii":  Kent iieky j ,  find  tweiity-tive  of  New 
iMi^lainl."''*  The  Western  Jvesei've,  consistiiij.'  of  a  block  of 
twelve  counties  in  the  noi-theastem  portion  of  the  state,  and 
peopli'd  lai-i>i'ly  from  Conin-eticut.  fostci-ed  edneation  from  the 
outset,  and  "was  no  small  faetor  in  determining  the  course  of 
ednoutional   development.'" 

"Tlie  early  immigrants  to  Ohio  from  New  England  considered 
schools  and  churches  as  among  their  first  wants  .  .  .  those 
from  Pennsylvania  considered  them  the  last  .  .  .  while 
those  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  few  from  ^Maryland.  Virginia, 
the  other  Southern  states,  had  their  views  of  education  fixed 
upon  so  high  a  scale  that  nothing  less  than  colleges,  or  semi- 
naries of  the  highest  class  could  claim  much  of  their  attention, 
or  seem  to  require  any  extraordinary  efforts  for  their  establish- 
ment. "*°  Professor  Turner  speaking  of  certain  conditions  in 
the  decade,  1820-1830,  writes :  ' '  The  West  wa&'  too  new  a  sec- 
tion to  have  developed  educational  facilities  to  any  large  ex- 
tent. The  pioneei-s'  poverty,  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the 
southern  interior  from  which  they  so  largely  came  discouraged 
extensive  expenditures  for  public  schools.""'^ 

The  principle  of  public  .support  of  connnon  schools'  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  in  theory  at  least  by  an  influential  fraction 
of  the  population  of  the  commonwealth  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  state  constitution.  In  ^Massachusetts,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  educational  advance  during  the  period  was  to- 
ward better  supervision  of  the  schools.  This  movement  was 
more  successful  in  that  state  than  in  her  sister  state,  Connecti- 
cut, where  industry  was  not  so  important  a  factor  in  the  state's 
economic  life  as  in  ]\Iassachusetts.  In  Ohio,  a  state  which  in- 
herited, in  no  small   dea'ree.  the  New  Endand  traditions  and 


"Footo.  .T.  r..  The  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  (18.".5K  S."). 

■sTm-nei-.   F.  .7..   Colonization  of  the  "[Vest  ia  Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  3:   308.     Also 
Xilcs-  Rcffistcr.  21:  .368. 

"Mathews,  A.,  Ohio  and  her  Western   liescrvc.  100. 

*"  Foote.  Scliools  of  Cincinnati,   (185.5).  :i5. 

8'  Turner,  Colonization  of  the  West  in  Amer.  Hi.st.  Rev.,  2  :  326. 
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ideals,  but  laoged  behind  both  ]\Iassaehiisetts  and  Connecticut 
in  industrial  and  urban  development,  supervision  failed  of 
practical  results  comparable  with  those  of  IMassachusetts.  De- 
mand for  the  centralization  of  educational  authority,  in  the 
United  States,  tends  to  become  strong  where  the  population 
■consists  of  widely  divergent  social  and  industrial  factors;  and 
when  industrial  and  urban  population  are  important  factoi's 
in  the  connmmitv. 


The  South 

The  failure  of  the  common  school  system  in  the  South  pre- 
vious to  the  Civil  war  is  important,  in  vicAV  of  the  fact  that  our 
study  of  the  Nor-i:h  has  forced  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the 
cities  and  the  working  classes  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  plac- 
ing our  schools  upon  a  tax-supported  basis.  A  contemporary 
"writer  has  so  well  summarized  the  forces  which  operated  in  the 
South  during  our  period  that  it  is  advisable  to  quote  a  para- 
graph. Before  the  Civil  war.  "the  towns  and  cities  assumed 
■comparatively  slight  limportance.  The  South  had  little  export 
trade  of'  manufactured  articles.  Its'  cotton  went  to  England 
and  New  England  cotton  mills.  It  had  not  reached  the  point 
of  M'orking  up  its  raw  products  for  commercial  purposes.  Hence, 
as  a  distinctly  manufacturing  center,  the  city  was  quite  un- 
known, and  with  the  majority  of  the  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  the  town  exerted  no  dominant  influence.  The  senti- 
ments that  characterized  the  rural  population  permeated  the 
towns  and  formed  public  opinion  in  the  South.""-  To  this 
must  be  added  the  entire  lack  of  New  England  traditions,  the 
presence  of  a  slave  population,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  plan- 
tation system.  These  influences  seem  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  trend  of  educational  development  in  this  section. 

In  recent  years  industries  are  springing  up  in  many  of  the 
southern  sIjiIcs;  mid  tlic  |)i-()hK'iiis  i-clating  to  education  ami  to 
child  labor  are  l)eeoiuing  acute.  This  section  of  the  nation  is 
passing  through  a  period  of  development  similnr  to  that  through 


"Simons.  May  W..  ADurirau  -loiininl  of  sociohnjii.  to  :  ;;s: 
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wliich  New  Enfiliiiid  .-iihI  Xi-u  Voi-U  passed  nearly  three-fourths 
of  a  century  earlier."'  The  following  poster  was  used  in  a 
campai^Ti  of  education  in  Georgia  in  1905.^'  "Vote  for  your 
children.  Local  ta.xation  for  education  is  the  cheapest  insur- 
ance for  the  coining  generation.  It's  right!  It  pays!  Vote  out 
Ignorance.  Vo1?e  in  the  only  Basds  of  Economic  Progress." 
Here  is  a  recrudescence  of  the  economic  argument  in  the  form 
in  whlich  it  was  used  in  the  North  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
The  educational  phenomena  of  the  South  strikingly  strengthen 
the  opinion  that  modem  educational  progress  and  industrial 
evolution  proceed  hand  in  hand.*° 

The  experience  of  the  Carolinas  throws  some  light  upon  the 
problem  before  us.  In  1811,  South  Carolina  passed  a  free 
school  law.  This  law  did  not  provide  for  local  taxation,  but 
authorized  a  state  appropriation  of  three  hundred  dollars  each 
to  as  many  schools  as  there  w^ere  representatives  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature.  Every  citizen  was  entitled,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  to  send  his  children  to  the  free  schools ;  but 
in  case  more  children  applied  than  could  be  conveniently  ac- 
commodated, the  children  of  the  poor  were  to  be  given  the  pref- 
erence.^^ In  December,  1814,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal 
this  law.  "The  act  which  established  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  Free  Schools  through  the  state  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
repealed!  And  this  too,  notwithstanding  a  conmiittee  of  the 
Legislature  unanimously  reported  that  they  had  examined  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  23  school  districts  and  found 
that  no  less  than  4.651  children  had  been  educated  the  last  year 
from  the  fmid;  and  that  the  act  had  been  productive  of  un- 
bounded good  and  no  evil.  To  the  honor  of  the  Charleston  rep- 
resentation it  ought  to  be  stated  that  they  all  voted  against  the 


s^The  writer,  The  South  (luring  the  Last  Decade  in  Seicanee  Review,  April, 
1904. 

!-»  Now  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely. 

*•' -V  southern  commercial  convention,  held  in  Memphis  in  1S.")3.  recommended  to 
the  people  of  the  South,  "the  education  of  their  youth  at  home,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable."   DcJtoic's  lieiiew,  15:  2QS. 

«"  Cooper,  Thomas,  Statutes  at  large  of  South  Carolina,  (1839),  5:  639-41. 
Also  Courtenay,  Mayor  William  A.,  Education  in  South  Carolina,  (ISSG)  :  a  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  city  council  of  Charleston. 
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repeal."'®'  The  Senate  refused  to  concur  with  the  House ;^* 
and  the  law  remained  upon  the  statute  books  during  the  entire 
period,  1820  to  1850.*^  Its  provisions  were  not  w^ell  carried 
out;^°  as  its  execution  was  left  to  districts  and  was  without 
centralized  control.  In  1853,  it  w^as  written:  "We  have  the 
whole  work  to  begin  anew."^^ 

A  public  school  system  was  inaugurated  in  North  Carolina 
in  1840.  In  1858,  it  was  stated  that  "upon  a  calm  review  of 
the  entire  facts',  it  is  neither  immodest  nor  unjust  to  assert  that 
North  Carolina  is  clearly  ahead  of  all  the  slave-holding  states 
with  her  system  of  public  instruction,  w^hile  she  compares  favor- 
ably in  several  respects  Avith  some  of  the  New  England  and 
Northwestern  States.""-  Economic  and  social  conditions  in 
North  Carolina  approximated  those  of  Vermont  or  Ohio  much 
more  closely  than  did  the  conditions  existing  in  the  other  states 
of  the  slave-owning  South  ;■'•■  and  here  is  found  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  the  rural  school  system  of  the  North.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, the  significant  feature  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  city 
of  Charleston  in  favor  of  free  public  schools. 

DeLAWxVEE 

The  state  of  Delaware  furnishes  some  very  interesting  and 
instiTiotive  material.  This  state  is  quite  narrow  in  comparison 
with  its  length;  and  is  composed  of  three  counties  only, — ^New 
Castle  on  the  north,  Kent  in  the  middle,  and  Sussex  on  the 
south.  The  only  important  city  is  "Wilmington,  situated  in  New 
Castle  county.  In  1850,  one-third  of  the  population  of  this 
county  were  included  within  the  corporate  limits  of  AVilming- 


*"  VolumMa  Centinel  (Boston),  January  -t.  ISl.'J,  2. 

^^liostfiti  Oazcttc,  .January  12.  181.5,  2. 

^Mn  1826,  thore  were  four  free  schools  established  in  Charleston.  Mills.  Uohert, 
Statistics  of  Charleston,  (1826),  4.38.  Tlie  total  population  of  the  city  in  1820,  in- 
cluding slaves,  was  2-t,S70. 

■'"  Message  of  Gov.  Andrew  Pickens.  National  Intelligencer,  December  0,  1S17. 

»'  Thornwell,  .T.  II.,  Letter  to  HRs  Excellencii  Gor.  Mannimj  on  rnblic  Initruc- 
tioii  in  Houtli  Carolina.  (185.3),  28. 

'■>-  Rev.  C.  II.  Wiley,  Sup't  of  Common  Schools  of  N.  C,  N.  C.  Journal  of  Kduca- 
tion,  February,  18.j8.  Quoted  by  Smith,  Chas.  L.,  History  of  Education  in  yortK 
Carolina.     Issued  by  Com.  of  Education,  (1888),  1('>0. 

•'Bruce,  P.  A.,  The  Rise  of  the  JVeic  South  in  History  of  Xorth  America,  17. 
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ton.  Sussex  counjy  was  a  purely  agricultural  county;  in  1850 
nearly  seven  j^er  cent,  of  its  population  were  slaves.  Kent 
county,  containing  the  village  of  Dover,  was  of  a  distinctly  rural 
character,  but  only  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  its  popu- 
lation were  slaves. 


1840. "< 


New  Castle  Co 

Kent  Co  

Sussex  Co 


Population. 


3.3,120 
19,872 
25,093 


NiimV)er  of      Number  of 
porson.s  primary 

employed  in        '',^^. 


Number  of 
persons 


aRricnlture. 


5,119 
4.604 
6,292 


manufac- 
ture. 


2,805 
659 
596 


common 
schools. 


1850. 


Population. 


New  Castle  Co 42,780 

Kent  Co    22,816 

Sussex  Co 25,936 


Public  Schools. 

Slave 
population. 

Taxation 
for. 

Pupils 

Tax  p^r 
pupil. 

394 

347 

1,.549 

$8,975 
4,161 
1,286 

3.227 
2,403 
3.340 

$2.78 
1.77 
0.38 

In  1829,  a  local  option  school  law.  fathered  by  a  New  Eng- 
land man,  Willard  Hall,'''^  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature. 
The  principles  underh-ing  this  law,  as  afterwards  stated  by  Mr. 
Hall,  represented  a  cross  between  the  southern  and  the  New 
England  idea  as  to  the  educational  functions  of  the  state.  "The 
Report  of  the  ^iMassachusetts  Board  of  Education  'declares  that 
the  cardinal  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  their 
educational  system  is,  that  all  the  children  of  the  State,  shall 
be  educated  by  the  State.  Let  it  be  distinctly  remarked  that 
this  is  not  the  principle  of  our  school  system :  but  that  our 


^  Cetilsiis  Renoits  (1S40). 

Population. 

Dover   (village).  Kent  Co 3.79»1 

New  Castle  (village).  New  Castle  Co 2,737 

Wilmington   (villagei.  New  Cas^tle  Co 8.367 

»'/?>irf.   (IS.jO). 

"'■Willard  Haii  (17S0-1S75).  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1799.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  and  became  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  Delaware. 
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school  system  is  founded  upon  the  position  that  the  people  must 
educate  their  own  children  and  that  all  the  State  should  do,  or 
can  do  for  any  useful  effect,  is  to  organize  them  into  commun- 
ities so  as  to  act  together  for  that  purpose  and  help  and  en- 
courage them  to  act  efficiently.'"^'^  This  is  the  voice  of  the  lib- 
eral, not  of  the  democrat. 

This  school  law  operated  fairly  well  in  New  Castle  cormty: 
but  not  so  well  in  Kent  and  Sussex.^^  In  New  Castle  coiuity, 
in  1852,  the  amount  raised  by  tax  was  double  that  of  1832. 
In  Kent  and  Sussex  counties,  it  had  only  increased  about  one- 
fifth,  and  was  actually  less  than  in  1841.^^  In  1850,  one-third 
of  the  total  population  of  New  Castle  county  lived  in  Wilming- 
ton; and  the  amount  of  money  per  pupil,  raised  by  taxation 
'was  $2.78.  But  the  strictly  rural  county  of  Sussex,  with  a  com- 
paratively large  slave  population,  raised  only  thirty-eight  and 
a  fraction  cents  per  pupil.  This  striking  contrast  cannot  be 
adequately  explained,  as  has  been  argued,^''^  by  the  influence  of 
annual  school  conventions  in  New  Castle  county  and  the  ab- 
sence of  their  influence  in  Sussex  county.  The  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  economic  and  social  conditions  was,  as  the  preceding 
tables  have  shown,  very  great;  and  it  is  in  this  circumstance 
that  we  must  look  for  a  more  adequate  explanation  of  the  edu- 
cational phenomena  exhibited  by  these  two  counties. 

In  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  school  system  of 
Delaware  from  1820  to  1850,  therefore,  three  points  stand  out 
prominently.  First,  the  initiative  of  the  educated  leader  im- 
pelled by  humanitarian  impulses.  Second,  the  favorable  in- 
fluence of  the  urban  population  and  of  the  workingmen.  The 
workingmen  of  Wilmington  and  New  Castle  county,  like  those 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  insistent,  at  the  opening 
of  the  decade  of  the  thirties,  in  their  demands  for  better  edu- 


»' Speech  before  :i  state  school  convention,  at  Dover,  in  184:"..  (Jiioteil  Barnard's 
Journal  of  Education^,  IG;  370. 

"*^  Willai-d  Hall  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Barnard,  liarnards  Journal  of  Education,  Hit 
129. 

»»  Powell,  Hhstorij  of  Education  in  Delaware,  (1893),  144.  Issued  liy  Com.  of 
Edncatlon. 

300  Powell,   14(.     -\lso  liarnard'i^  Journal  of  Education,  IG:  120. 
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cational  facilities.^"^  Third,  tlie  retarding  irijiucncf.'  oi'  the  rural 
population,  particularly  where  slaves  were  owned.  About  1850, 
democratic  tendencies  were  beginning  to  overwhelm  the  liberal 
sentiment.  "Public  sentiment  throughout  the  State  was  rapidly 
increasing  in  favor  of  removing  taxation  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools  beyond  the  caprices,  narrowness,  and  prejudices  of 
the  voter.^°-  In  this  movement  New  Castle  county  naturally 
assumed  the  leadership. 


^"'^  Delaware  Free  Press,  .Tanuary  9.  .Tiily  31,  Aiiiiust  iiS,   SeptemUer  IS  and 
and  October  9,  1830. 
lospowoll.  147. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

What  were  the  immediate  influences  which  produced  the  edu- 
<;ational  advance  of  the  period  1820-1850?  Which  is  funda- 
mental, educational  progress  or  industrial  and  social  changes? 
What  answer  does  our  investigation  offer?  The  facts  presented 
in  the  preceding  chapters  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
economic  and  social  conditions  are  the  sources  from  which  spring 
•educational  methods  and  ideals  rather  than  the  reverse.  It  is 
an  old  fallacy  that  institutions  and  forms  of  governments 
mold  a  people;  on  the  contrary  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  maintain  that  political  institutions  and  laws  are  outward  and 
visible  manifestations  of  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  a  people. 
Similarly,  educational  systems  while  introducing  important 
modifying  factors  are  true  products  of  the  industrial  and  social 
life  of  a  people.  The  New  England  school  sj^stem  did  not  arise 
in'  the  South  or  in  Rhode  Island  during  the  colonial  period,  be- 
cause of  different  economic  and  social  conditions'.  Rhode  Island, 
becoming  predominately  an  industrial  state,  adopted  the  tax- 
supported  system  before  1850;  but  the  South,  committed  to  the 
plantation  system  and  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  adhered  to 
the  old  policy  of  private  schools.  Today  when  industry  is  quick- 
ening her  pulses',  the  demand  for  efficient  tax-supported  schools 
is  growing  insistent.  Manual  training  and  laboratory  Avork 
were  not  placed  in  the  curriculum  until  sub-division  of  labor 
and  the  factory  system  made  such  additions  imperative.  The 
demand  for  tax-supported  schools  became  strong  and  vigorous 
after  the  growth  of  the  industrial  class  and  the  development  of 
the  modern  city  with  its  heterogeneous  population.  The  evi- 
dence adduced  in  the  preceding  chapters  shows  that  the  tax-sup- 
ported, state-maintained  public  school  is  essentially  an  out- 
growth  of  industrial   evolution. 
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rnivoi'sjil  t'(liic;ili()n  is  ;i  iiKMlcni  doctrine;  it  is  bonie  along- 
on  llic  risiiiir  tide  ol'  niodci'i)  dcnioci'afy.  It  spriiiu's  from  the 
samo  sources  us  docs  democracy.  Universal  education  did  not 
fit  into  llie  j)i-o,m-am  ol'  the  feudal  or  the  military  state.  The 
idea  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  connnon  schools  and  of 
compulsory  attendance  upon  the  same  is  undoubtedly  foreign 
to  tlie  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  expressed  by  the  Eng- 
lish peojile.  The  doctrine  of  natural  ri<rhts  does  not  harmonize 
"with  the  demand  for  free  tax-supported  schools.  The  modern 
system  of  education  is  a  product  of  democracy,  not  of  liberalism. 
The  old  theocratic  idea  of  the  religious  necessity  of  education, 
transmitted  through  generations  of  New  England  men  is  an 
important  element  of  strength  which  the  past  bequeathed  to  the 
modern  movement ;  but  the  present  can  never  be  explained  with- 
out a  consideration  of  the  past. 

Educational   aims,    methods   and   ideals   are  modified   as   in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions  change.     There  are  no  hard  and 
fast  standards  of  educational  values.  Wliile  no  one  of  the  states 
presents  the  different  forces  isolated,  as  one  would  desire  for  a 
laboratory  experiment ;  such  an  examination  as  has  been  made  in 
the  preceding  chapters  does  disclose  many  important  tendencies. 
A  rural  community  has  one  standard  of  education  and  a  city 
people  another;  this  is  exemplified  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ehode  Island.     The  prevalence  of  domestic  industn'  pro- 
duces  one  attitude,   and  the  general  adoption   of   the  factory 
system  another  attitude  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  the 
relation  of  the  state  to  the  school  system;  this  is  evident  if  a 
comparison  is  made  between  New  England  before  the  "War  of 
1812  and  after  1820.     In  a  district  where  a  dominant  religious 
belief  is  found,  a  different  standard  of  educational  values  will 
probably  obtain  than  where  many  sects  are  present.     It  was 
the  animosity  between  the  religious  factions  which  hastened  the 
adoption  of  the  public  school  system  in  New  York  City.     In 
Pennsylvania  the  attitude  of  certain   religious  sects  was  quite 
different,  in  counties  where  several  sects  were  mingled,  from 
that  which  obtained  in  counties  where  one  of  these  beliefs,  was 
predominant.     Colonial  New   England  viewed  the   educational 
problem  differently  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  acts  of 
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religious  toleration.  Again,  the  question  is  decided  differently 
in  a  state  possessing  a  comparatively  homogeneous  population 
than  in  a  state  where  the  population  is  very  heterogeneous.  In 
the  state  of  New  York  is  found  an  extreme  differentiation  of 
urban  from  rural  tj^oes,  and  between  rich  and  poor.  In  this 
state  are  found  large  numbers  of  raw  immigrants  of  many  na- 
tionalities. It  is  peopled  by  an  extremely  heterogeneous  mass 
of  human  beings.  And  in  New  York  state  supervision  of  the 
public  school  system  early  obtained  a  foot-hold.  Today  she  is 
the  leader  in  the  work  of  state  supervision  of  schools. 

Three  general  features  which  modified  the  course  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  North  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, ought  to  be  pointed  out.  (a)  There  Avas  no  dominant 
religious  system.  "The  absence  of  a  dominant  church  has 
helped  to  protect  the  school  system  of  the  United  States  from 
the  perils  and  odium  of  religious  strife."^  (b)  A  constant 
stream  of  immigration  flowed  into  every  state,  and  from  the 
older  states  a  stream  of  emigration  poured  out  as  well.  This 
double  stream  tended  to  drain  the  rural  districts  of  the  older 
states  of  their  best  and  most  progressive  blood,  and  to  intro- 
duce into  the  country  many  foreigners  of  varying  degrees  of 
ability,     (c)   The  control  of  the  schools  by  small  local  units. 

The  altruistic  theory  of  the  development  of  the  United' States 
public  tax-supported  school  system  seems  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  humanitarian  leaders  were  drawn 
from  a  class  which  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  period;  they  were  members  of  a  class  which 
did  not  profit,  but  lost  through  the  industrial  transformation 
M-hieh  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  men  appealed  to  the  past.  The  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
time  brought  them  and  the  masses  of  the  people  into  agreement 
as  to  certain  planks  of  a  ])latf'orm  of  principles;  but.  fundament- 
ally, the  ideals  of  llicsc  two  ]);irties  were  radically  at  variance. 
John  Ruskin  is  a  notable  example  of  a  distinguished  human- 
itarian leader.  Ruskin  lived  in  a  mystical  golden  past;  he  ideal- 
ized and  glorified   a   p(>riod   and   a  social  condition   which   can 

^  Adams,  Francis,  The  Tlnnrii  of  Free  Sehooln,  G. 
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never  retiini.  This  man  joined  IwimU  with  I  lie  w(jrkin!.'iiien, 
and  has  l)eeii  toniied  a  socialist;  but,  at  lieart,  he  was  an  aristo- 
crat. He  ;il)liun-ed  the  modern  ideals  of  democracy;  the  demand 
for  univei-s;il  suH'ra'^e,  for  example,  he  considered  to  be  caused 
by  a  delu.sioii.  The  vitality  of  the  movement  for  tax-supported 
schools  WHS  (lcri\»'r|  iml  Iimiii  1hc  Iiiiiii;iiii1;ir.;iii  leaders,  but 
from  the  growing  class  of  wage-earners. 

If  generalization  is  wai-raiited  by  the  d;it:i  helOri'  u^.  the  ecn- 
clusion  is  warranted  that,  in  modern  times,  the  trend  of  educa- 
tional advance  is  determined  by  economic  evolution.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  student  of  educational  problems,  who  i&'  striving 
to  improve  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  must  study  the  trend 
of  industrial  and  social  evolution ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
political  economist  and  social  scientist  must  consider  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  significance  of  uniform  advance  in  educational 
and  industrial  evolution. 
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APPENDIX  I 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  Comparison 

In  England,  the  trend  of  educational  advance  was  very  dif- 
ferent during  the  period  1820  to  1850,  from  that  which  has  been 
traced  in  the  United  States.  There  the  rise  of  the  factorv  sys- 
tem and  the  development  of  industrial  towns  antedated  the 
coui-se  of  industrial  progress  in  this  country.  All  the  plienom- 
■ena  relating  to  the  congestion  of  the  laboring  population, 
pauperism,  child  and  women  labor,  juvenile  crime  and  the  like, 
were  to  be  found  in  England  in  an  aggravated  form ;  but  the 
free  tax-supported  school  did  not  obtain  a  foot-hold  on  English 
soil  during  this  period.  The  industrial  conditions  which  seem 
to  have  been  such  a  potent  factor  in  our  educational  advance, 
were  found  in  England.  If  England's  industrial  progress 
•during  this  era  paralleled,  or  was  a  step  in  advance,  of  that  in 
the  United  States,  why  did  not  educational  advance  keep  pace? 
Does  England  offer  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  view  that  educa- 
tional progress  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  industrial  ad- 
vance 1 

In  1850,  a  Traveling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
published  the  results  of  a  careful  investigation  as  to  the  social 
condition  and  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  English  people. 
A  very  dismal  picture  is  painted.^  Of  all  the  children  living 
in  England  and  Wales,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen 
years,  it  wasi  declared,  according  to  reliable  information,  over 
one-half  were  not  attending  any  school.-  "In  most  of  our 
schools,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  salaries  for  the  teach- 

'  Kny.  .Tiist'ph.  77k-  Social  CuiKlitidii  (iinl  KiUicntiun  nf  the  Prnplc.  iJ:  4)!1.  ct  nvq. 
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el's,  and  funds  \\>v  llic  support  id'  llic  scIkkiI,  to  cluirifc  from  2fl 
to  4d  a  week  per  lioad  for  tlic  instrivtiftii  of  sfholars.  This 
.■disolnlcl.N'  rxclndcs  tlu*  fliildrcn  of  all  p.iiipci-s.  iind  (d'  all  i)Oor 
jiersons. '"•■'  This  writci-  dcchircd  that  whilo  in  Enfjland,  in 
IS.IO.  "Ihc  ai'istociMcy  i,s  I'iclicr  ;nid  more  ])0\v<'rfid  than  that  of 
;iiiy  ollirr  coiiiilry  in  the  woi'ld.  llic  poor  iiiT  more  dcpn^sed, 
more  pauperized,  more  numerous  in  comparison  to  the  other 
classes,  more  irreliuious.  and  very  nuich  worse  educated  than 
the  poor  of  any  other  European  nation,  solely  exceptinfr  Russia, 
Turk(y.  Soutli  Italy.  Portugal  and  Spain. "^  The  above  is  a 
deliberate  statement  of  an  English  scholar,  made  after  a  careful 
investigation :  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  an  agitator. 

During  the  period  which  wi'  have  been  considering  there  oc- 
curTed  three  important  agitations  in  which  the  working  people 
of  England  were  deeply  interesfted;  the  movement  which  b'pro 
as  its  fruit  the  E-eform  Bill  of  1832,  the  Chartist  movement,  and 
the  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Two  of  the  struggles 
were  successful  in  the  main ;  one  failed  of  direct  resuH.s.  A 
brief  consideration  of  these  important  movements  may  throw 
light  upon  our  problem,  and  enable  us  to  more  clearly  discern 
the  forces  which  were  at  work.  It  is  probabh'  indisputalile  that 
these  agitations  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  development  of 
industry  and  the  rise  of  a.  manufacturing  and  commercial  class, 
and  the  gro\^-th  of  a  wage-earning,  urban-dwelling  population. 
In  England  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  political 
and  economic  power  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a 
land-owning  aristoci'acy, — a  social  factor  of  little  consequence 
in  the  United  States.  The  Reform  Bill  extended  political  power 
to  the  middle — commercial  and  manufacturing — class:  this  leg- 
islation was  the  outcome  of  a  union  between  the  middle  and 
wage-earning  clas.scs :  but  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  fruits 
of  the  victory  which  was  attained  by  means  not  strictly  legal, 
to  pul^  it  mildly,  were  appropriated,  in  the  main,  by  the  middle 
class;  and  only  a  sop  wa?)  thrown  to  their  quondam  allies,  the 
wage-earners.  "The  working  cla.ss  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
their  ablest  and  most  influential  re]n'esentatives  were  not  merely 


']hir1.,  464. 
*  ItUh,  538. 
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left  out  but  shouldered  out.  This  was  all  the  more  exasperat- 
ing because  the  excitement  and  agitation  by  the  strength  of 
which  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  in  the  teeth  of  so  much  re- 
sistance were  kept  up  by  the  working  men."^  "Rightly  or 
.  iwrongly  they  [the  masses]  believed  their  strength  had  been 
kept  in  reserve  or  in  terrorism  to  secure  the  carrjdng  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  that  when  it  was  carried  they  were  immedi- 
ately thrown  over  by  those  whom  they  had  helped  to  pass  it.'"^ 
In  short,  the  Reform  Bill  prevented  a  revolution;  the  middle 
class  would  have  availed  itself  of  the  biiite  strength  of  the 
working  class  in  order  to  have  attained  its  end, — politjcal 
power."  The  Reform  Bill  admitted  the  middle  class  into  polit- 
ical partnership  with  the  aristocratic  element  which  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  a  political  monopoly.'*  The  middle  class,  "on  the 
one  hand,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  real  wants  of  the  classes 
below  it,  and  of  the  social  ideas  which  had  been  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  French  Revolution;  it  had  not  scrupled  to  em- 
ploy what  cannot  be  regarded  in  an}"  other  light  than  as  an  un- 
constitutional pressure  to  bear  upon  Parliament.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  worlvcd  constitutionally  by  an  alliance  with  one 
of  the  governing  classes,  namely  the  whigs. '"* 

In  the  United  States,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  frontier, 
manhood  suffrage  became  a  reality.  In  England,  the  frontier 
element  was  lacking;  the  balance  of  power  Avas  different.  The 
landed  aristocracy  was  forced  to  admit  the  middle  class  into 
the  monopoly  of  political  authority;  but  at  this  point  the  two 
enfranchised  interests  combined  to  prevent  further  extension 
of  political  privileges.  In  the  United  States  the  alignment  of 
interests  in  the  struggle  for  the  extension  of  the  suft'rage  was 
between  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  of  the  seaboard  against 
the  frontier  and  the  M-age  earners. 

The   laboring   classes   of   England   felt   that    they   had   been 


5  McCarthy.  A  Ilintoii/  of  Our  Oini  Tiiiirs.  1:  lln. 

"Ibid.,  111. 

'>  Ibid.,  108;  also  Gamraagei.  Histonj  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  3  et  seq. 

8  The  "reformed  Commons"  passed,  iu  1833,  au  act  granting  "£20,000  for  the 
purposos  of  education."- -the  licyiiniiiiL;.  in  Kn^Iand,  of  national  grants  for  oduc.i- 
tion. 

»  Bri-lit.  .T.  F..  .til  Ifistiirii  of  i:ii!i!iiiiil .  :i:  14:j2.  See  also  Flower.  P..  O..  How 
EiK/liiiul  (irvitvd  a  Rcvoliitian  of  l-'orc(. 
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trick.-d  .•ii)(l  iis<m1  as  a  (•at.si)a\v  hy  tlic  middle  class;  and  as  a 
cuiistMjuciicc  aros!'  the  Cliarlist  iiiovenicnt.  This  \va«  a  wage- 
eariK'i-s  iiioveincnt.'"  and  was  opposed  by  both  the  landlords, 
and  the  eoniiiiercial  and  inannfacturing  ela.ss;  it  proved  a  fail- 
ure. The  English  workers  lacked  the  strong  helping  liand 
which  the  frontier  extended  to  their  American  brothers;  and 
the  o])position  was  more  strongly  entrenched.  The  Dorr  war 
was  the  Chartist  movement  of  Rhode  Island;  although  nomi- 
nally a  failure,  it  was  in  reality  a  success.  The  Rhode  Islanders 
were  able  to  obtain  a  considerable  extension  of  suffrage.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  land-owning  class  was  not  powerful;  the 
barriers  in  the  road  toward  the  participation  of  the  masses  in 
political  affaii-s  were  far  less  formidable  than  in  England.  In 
the  latter  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  equation  was  the  land- 
lord class;  in  Rhode  Island,  this  factor  was  almost  negligible. 

The  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  interesting,  for 
our  purpose,  chiefly  because  of  the  humanitarian  aspects  in- 
separably connected  with  it.  Here  humanitarian  principles 
appear  in  an  aspect  somewhat  different  from  that  assumed  in 
the  United  States';  the  setting  is  not  the  same.  In  England  the 
humanitarian  leaders  themselves  were  animated  hy  motives  and 
ideals  which  were  not  harmonious.  "The  general  restlessness 
was  so  intense  among  the  reflecting  Conserv-atives  and  among 
the  reflecting  Liberals';  and  those  who  looked  to  the  past  agreed 
with  those  who  looked  to  the  future,  in  energetic  dissatisfaction 
with  a  sterile  present.  "We  need  only  to  look  around  to  recog- 
nize the  unity  of  the  original  impulse  which  animated  men  who 
dreaded  and  hated  each  other,  and  inspired  books  that  were  as 
far  apart  as  a  humoristic  novel  and  a  treatise  on  the  Sacra- 
ment."^^ In  England  we  find  the  familiar  type  of  humanitar- 
ian leaders  who  looked  to  the  past,  who  were  cast  in  a  mould 
similar,  to  that  which  furnished  tlie  humanitarian  leaders  of 
New  England ;  but  we  also  find  a  second  Uipe  which  is  radically 
different,  these  men  were  looking  ahead  and  belonged  to  an 
aggressive,  rising  class  in  the  community.  The  presence  of  the 
second   is    explained   by   various   students   of   English   history. 


"'  Bright.  J.  F..  All  History  o,'  Enylaiul.  4:  80- 
"  Morley.  Life  of  Cohdcn.  1:  90. 
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.Alorley  writing  of  the  forces  back  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
states:  "The  promptings  of  a  commercial  shrewdness  were 
gradually  enlarged  into  enthusiasm  for  a  far-reaching  principle, 
and  the  hard-headed  man  of  business  gradually  felt  himself 
touched  with  the  generous  glow  of  the  patriot  and  the  deliv- 
erer."^- "The  advocacy  of  free  trade  was  not  mere  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  philanthropists  who  wished  to  see  their  o^vn 
countrymen  better  off;  for  enthusiasm  rarely  influences  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  society,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  ...  It  was  an  accident,  and  a  very  im- 
portant accident,  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  could  point 
to  natural  justice,  could  dilate  on  the  outrageous  wrong  of  the 
system    against   which    they    arrayed   themselves     ...      "^' 

The  year  1850  foimd  the  middle  and  land-owning  classes  still 
in  the  saddle;  manhood  suffrage  and  tax-supported  schools  were 
reforms  of  the  future.  Six  important  points  of  difference  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  during  the  period  1820- 
1850,  may  be  mentioned.  The  existence  of  these  differences, 
in  view  of  the  preceding  discussion,  offers  a  fairly  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  different  trend  of  educational  evolution  in  the 
two  countries  during  this  period,  (a)  The  absence  of  sharp 
and  rigid  demarkation  of  classes,  and  of  a  landed  aristocracy, 
in  the  United  States.  (b)  The  existence  of  the  American 
frontier.  (c)  The  existence,  in  England,  of  an  established 
church  whose  influence  was  due  in  no  small  measure,  if  we  may 
.judge  from  American  experience,  to  the  absence  of  a  frontier, 
(d)  Considerable  differentiation  of  nationalities  and  races  in 
the  United  States,  (e)  The  policy  of  national  isolation  pur- 
sued by  the  T'^nited  States  government.  Such  a  policy  un- 
doubtedly had  an  important  influence  upon  internal  affairs.^* 
(f)  Early  immigration  into  the  United  States  consisted  of  the 
cream  of  the  English  middle  class. 

Soon  after  the  suffrage  was  extended^^  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  decade  of  the  sixties,  the  act  of  1870  was  passed  which  made 
education  compulsory,  and  made  it  optional  with  local  school 


'-Jhid.,  142;  see  also  ////(/.,  1-41. 
"  Rosei'S,   Cohdcn  and  PoJlticnX  Opinimi.  10. 
"  Gumplowicz,  Sociologie  ct  Politique    sec.  27. 
"Green,  T.  H.,  Works,  3:  339.     I'roviously  cited. 
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boards  wliotlicr  fees  should  be  collected  or  nut."'  This  long 
step  I'orwanl  :ii  the  history  of  P^nj^dish  education  is  cojnparable 
witb  tbe  rapid  pros^ress  in  liliodc  Island  during  the  latter  pait 
of  tile  decade  of  the  forties,  after  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
The  i-esoiution  of  the  i)olitieal  and  social  forces  acting  in  Eng- 
land dui'ing  our  ])eriod  does  not  iiecessitate  a  restatement  of 
the  conditions,  social.  i)()litical  and  economic,  which  produced 
the  tax-supported  pul)lic  school ;  but  instead  it  tends  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  opinion  which  was  formed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  study  of  industrial  and  educational  evolution  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  three  decades  of  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  After  1850.  hnmanitarianism  assumed,  in 
England,  a  phase  similar  to  that  which  has  been  considered  in 
the  United  States.  The  workingmen  changed  their  attitude 
somewhat;  thej'  deserted  the  individualism  of  earlier  days,  and 
turned  toward  collectivist  ideals.  The  Reform  Act  of  1867  and 
subsequent  ones  were  fathered  by  a  Conservative  ministry,  not 
one  adliering  to  Liberal  principles.  The  true  basis  of  the  alli- 
ance of  Tories  and  working  people  "was  their  common  dissent 
from  individualistic  liberalism."^'  ""Wlien  young  England 
came  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  Tories  could  alford 
at  times  to  exhibit  sentimental  friendliness  toward  workmen 
engaged  in  conflict  with  manufacturers  whose  mills  offended  the 
aesthetic  taste,  and  whose  radicalism  shook  the  political  author- 
it3^  of  benevolent  aristocrats."^* 


"=  Casson  and  Whiteley,  The  Education  Act  of  1902,  23. 
''Dicey.  A.  V.,  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  England,  2ol-5i 
^^  Tbi'l..  242. 
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APPENDIX  II 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES^ 

Henry  Barnard  (1811-1900)  descended  from  an  old  Hart- 
ford family.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1830;  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  five  years  later.  From  1837  to  1840,  Dr. 
Barnard  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1838.  secretary  of  the  newly  created  Connecticut 
board  of  school  commissioners,  and  served  four  years  in  that 
capacity.  From  1843  to  1849,  Dr.  Barnard  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  schools  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island;  he  was  recalled 
to  Connecticut  in  1850  to  become  state  sfuperintendent  of  schools. 
He  was  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from  1857  to 
1859 ;  and  was  appointed  first  United  States  commissioner  of 
education  in  1867.  This  famous  and  indefatigable  educational 
leader  was  the  author  of  many  books  and  articles  upon  educa- 
tional topics;  the  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal  for  eight  years,  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  Journal 
from  1843  to  1849,  and  of  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Orestes  A.  Brow^nson  (1803-1876)  was  bom  in  Stockbridge, 
Vermont.  His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  a  small  boy,  leav- 
ing the  family  in  poverty.  The  boy  was  cared  for  by  elderly 
relatives  who  reared  him  in  "a  simple,  precise  and  puritanical 
way. ' '  Mr.  Brownson  was  educated  in  an  academy  at  Ballston ; 
he  entered  the  universalist  ministry-,  but  afterwards  accepted  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  and 
was  much  interested  in  the  projects  of  Robert  Owen. 

James  G.  Carter  (1795-1849)  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  In 
1820,  he  graduated  from  Harvard,  and  during  the  next  ten  yean 


See  section  on  "The  Humanitarian  Movement,"  ch.  III. 
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tau^'lit  school  ;i1  Lconijnslri-.  .M.issiirliii.Sft  t.s.  Mi-.  (';ir-1iT  u';is  tlie 
pioneer  a^itjitor  of  llic  t'diicationaJ  movement  of  the  period;  he 
began  the  woi-k  for  ciliicational  reform  about  1823.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  AlaNs.ichiiscHs  Icj^islaturo  he  drafted  the  bill  which 
cstablislicd  the  famous  Massaehusotts  Board  of  Edueation  of 
which  Horace  Mann  was  the  first  secretary,  ilr.  Carter  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  this  board. 

William  Ellery  Channing  (1780-1842),  a  clergyman,  was 
the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  the  grandson  of  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  He  graduated,  with  high  honors,  from 
Harvard.  Mr.  Channing  was  a  unitarian  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  agitations  for  organized  charity,  temperance  reform,  edu- 
cation for  workingmen,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  (1810-1888)  was  al&'o  a  unitarian 
clergyman.  He  was  the  grandson  of  General  William  Hull  and 
a  cousin  of  Commodore  Isaac  Hull.  Harvard  College  and  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  claim  him  as  an  alumnus. 

R.VLPII  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-1882).  "Eight  generations 
of  cultured,  conscientious,  and  practical  ministers  preceded 
him. ' '  Harvard  was  also  the  alma  mater  of  this  famous'  philoso- 
pher and  transcendentalist. 

Frederic  Henry  Hedge  (1805-1890),  educator  and  minister, 
Avas  the  son  of  a  teacher.     He  also  graduated  from  Harvard. 

Samuel  Lewis  (1799-1854)  was  the  first  and  only  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  in  Ohio.  He  came  from  old  New 
England  stock.  His  father  was  the  captain  of  a  coasting  vessel; 
but  in  1814  he  gave  up  the  sea-faring  life  and  settled  on  an 
Ohio  farm.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  lav^yer;  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1822. 

Horace  Mann  (1796-1859),  the  most  famous  of  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  the  period,  was  a  farmer  boy.  He  graduated  from 
BrowTi  University  in  1819,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1827,  became  president  of  the 
state  senate  in  1836,  was  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education  from  1837  to  1848.  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1848, 
and  was  nominated,  in  1852,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  polls.  At  the  time  of  his  death.  "Sir.  ]^Iann  was 
president  of  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio.     Horace  ]Mann  worked  un- 
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ceasingly  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  undoubtedly  hastened 
his  death  by  his  devotion  to  work  of  educational  betterment. 
His  reports  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  educational  classics. 

Theodore  Parker  (1810-1860).  The  father  of  IVIr.  Parker 
was  a  federalist  and  a  unitarian ;  his  grandfather  is  said  to  have 
commanded  the  company  of  minute  men  that  were  fired  upon  by 
the  British  on  April  19,  1775.  He  was  a  student  at  Harvard, 
and  entered  the  ministry. 

Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  (1805-1852)  was  a  lawyer  and  a  Har- 
vard graduate.  His  father  was  a  druggist,  and  was  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  The  father  was  much 
interested  in  reform  movements.  Robert,  Junior,  was  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  later  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  education  iu  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts. 

George  Ripley  (1802-1880)  was  the  &ion  of  a  prominent  New 
England  merchant  and  politician.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  and  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Mr.  Ripley  was  a 
student  of  philosophy,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Brook  Farm 
experiment. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817-1862).  Thoreau's  father  was 
"bred  to  the  mercantile  line  and  continued  in  it  until  failure 
in  business;"  he  then  became  a  pencil  maker.  Mr.  Thoreau  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1837. 
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PREFACE 


This  study  was  undertaken  three  years  ago  at  the  suggestion 
of  Professor  Henry  B.  Gardner  of  Brown  University.  The  or- 
iginal intention  was  to  limit  the  investigation  to  the  subject 
of  municipal  finance;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  some  study 
of  administrative  methods  and  changes  would  have  to  be  in- 
cluded. As  the  materials  available  at  the  time  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  fiscal  year  1904,  the  study  closes  with  that  year, 
though  in  a  few  instances  important  administrative  changes 
of  a  later  date  have  been  noted.  The  work  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Gardner,  and  to  him  first  of  all  I 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  for  assistance  and  encouragement. 
My  thanks  are  also  due  Mr.  Paul  Bechtner,  city  comptroller, 
Milwaukee,  and  ]\Ir.  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  of  the 
Milwaukee  schools,  for  courtesies  shown  and  information  given. 
Further  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  many  cour- 
tesies and  privileges  extended  by  the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Library  where  nearly  all  the  materials  used  were  col- 
lected. I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  my 
wife,  Lillian  May  Larson,  who  has  helped  in  the  preparation 
of  every  part  and  page,  especially  in  the  matter  of  research. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  assistance  received  from  the 
Carnegie  Institution  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

Laurence  M.  Larson. 

Champaign,  III.,  March  31,  1908. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  VILLAGE  OF  MILWAUKEE,  1834-1845 

A.  Settlement  and  Organization 

In  the  year  1833  the  eoimtry  about  ^Milwaukee  bay  was  still 
a  wilderness.  The  American  Fur  Company  had  a  trading  post 
on  the  Milwaukee  river,  but  as  yet  no  one  had  attempted  to 
settle  the  region.  The  trading-post  was  not  a  recent  establish- 
ment: for  nearly  fifty  years  the  red  man  had  disposed  of  his 
sui-plus  at  this  point.  Traders  had  come  and  gone,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  taken  up  a  permanent  abode  in  the  Milwaukee 
country  before  1818.  In  that  year  Solomon  Juneau  came  to 
take  charge  of  the  fur  trade  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  the 
log  cabin  of  the  Juneau  family  was  the  only  evidence  about  the 
bay  of  an  approaching  civilization.^  But  in  1833  the  "solitude 
was  broken  by  a  band  of  home  seekers  headed  by  Albert  Fow- 
ler,"- though  no  real  settlement  was  founded  before  the  next 
year.  In  1834,  the  population  of  Milwaukee  numbered  about 
thirty;^  the  next  year  a  great  interest  was  shown  in  Juneau's 
trading-post.  A  number  of  immigrants  came  and  the  wilderness 
began  to  give  Avay  to  civilization.  Still  greater  advancement 
came  with  1836,  more  progress  being  shown  in  "that  year  than 


^  Buck,  Milwaukee,  1:10,  16. 

'Campbell,  Wisconsin  in  Three  Centuries,  4:39-40. 

'  McLeod,  History  9t  Wiskonsun.  116. 
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in  the  two  previous  and  four  subsequent  ones."*  "Some  sixty 
buildings  were  erected,  many  of  them  of  goodly  dimensions; 
streets  were  graded;  ferries  established;  officers  of  the  law  ap- 
pointcfl;  nii'(lii';ii  and  agricultural  societies  formed;  a  court 
house  and  jail  erected;  and  all  in  five  short  months."' 

The  pioneers  who  came  to  Milwaukee  bay  seventy  years  ago 
were  immediately  convinced  that  a  large  city  would  grow  up 
here.  Many  even  thought  that  most  of  the  commerce  of  the 
region  west  and  south  of  Lake  Michigan  would  eventually 
center  at  this  point.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was  a  matter 
of  speculation  as  to  whether  Chicago  would  ever  become  a  dan- 
gerous rival;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  rail- 
way the  final  outcome  in  the  race  for  local  supremacy  might 
have  been  somewhat  difl^erent.  It  was  felt  in  those  early  days 
that  ]Milwaukee  had  greater  possibilities  in  the  way  of  a  harbor 
than  any  other  city  on  the  lake.  No  great  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  bay — it  is  hardly  more  than  a  westward  curve  in 
the  shore  line — but  the  rivers  were  full  of  promise.  Of  these 
the  larger  is  Milwaukee  river,  a  small  stream  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  which  at  that  time  emptied  into  the  bay 
a  short  distance  below  the  point  where  the  shore  begins  to 
curve  southeastward.  For  several  miles  of  its  lower  course  it 
flows  almost  parallel  to  the  lake  shore,  in  places  approaching 
it  vers'  near.*^  Within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  the  stream 
is  about  two  hundred  fifty  feet  wide  and  of  considerable  depth.^ 
McLeod,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Wisconsin  in  1846,  states  that 
it  was  then  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  deep  and  navigable  for 
three  miles  for  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lake;  however,  the 
winds  and  the  waves  had  built  up  a  sand  bar  at  the  river-mouth 
which  virtually  closed  the  stream  to  all  but  the  smaller  crafts.* 

About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  its  mouth,  the  ]\Iilwaukee  is 
joined  by  a  stream  from  the  west,  the  ^lenomonee.*^  These  two 
rivers  divide  the  region  into  three  distinct  sections:  a  narrow 


*  Buck,  MiHraukee,  1:105. 
s/6id.,  35. 
'  See  map  I. 

^  Conard,  Milwaukee.  1:9. 
'  McLeod,  History  of  Wiskonsan,  119. 

9  A    smaHer    stream,    ihe    Kinriickinaic,    enters    the    Milwaukee    very    near    its 
original  outlet. 
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strip  lying  between  the  Milwaukee  river  and  Lake  Michigan, 
known  as  the  East  Side;  the  territory  lying  to  the  west  of  this 
river  and  north  of  the  Menomonee,  commonly  called  the  West 
Side;  and  the  country  lying  south  of  the  Menomonee  Valley,  or 
the  South  Side.  Seventy  years  ago  this  division  into  sections 
was  further  emphasized  by  broad  belts  of  marsh  land  that 
edged  the  rivers  for  several  miles  along  their  lower  courses.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  a  settlement  established  on  Milwaukee  bay 
would  be  likely  to  take  on  a  sectional  character. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  December  12,  1835,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  ask  the  legislative  council  of  Michigan  for  an  act  in- 
corporating the  settlement  as  a  village.^"  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, the  territory  of  Wisconsin  was  organized,  and  the  citizens 
of  ]\rilwaukee  addressed  a  similar  request  to  the  new  govern- 
ment at  Belmont.^^  It  was  desired  that  a  town  be  organized 
which  was  to  be  divided  into  three  wards,  corresponding  to  the 
three  "sides."  The  requ&st  was  refused,  but  a  general  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  organization  of  villages,  with  the  impor- 
tant proviso,  however,  that  the  territorial  extent  of  a  village 
should  not  exceed  two  square  miles.'- 

Whether  the  act  requested  was  generally  desired  may  well  be 
doubted.  Milwaukee  was  at  this  time  a  group  of  three  small 
villages  rather  than  one  community.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Milwaukee  river  the  settlement  clustered  around  Solomon 
Juneau's  old  trading  post  and  was  commonly  known  as  "Ju- 
neau's Side."  Across  the  river  west  was  "Kilbourntown," 
named  in  honor  of  Byron  Kilboum,  who  had  first  begun  a 
settlement  there.  South  of  the  Menomonee  river.  Col.  George 
H.  Walker  was  the  resident  chief,  and  this  part  of  the  settle- 
ment was  knowm  as  "Walker's  Point. "^^  From  the  beginning 
intense  hostility  seems  to  have  existed  between  the.se  sections. 
Under  the  new  law,  elections  were  held  Febriiary,  1837,  and 
two  towns  were  organized:  Juneau's  Side  as  the  Town  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  Kilbourntown  as  the  Town  of  Milwaukee  on  the 


"Buck,  Milwaukee,  2:  2.3. 

'^Milwaukee  AdverUaer,  Dec.  24,  1836;  Buck.  Milwaukee,  1:108-9. 

**  Conard,  Milwaukee,   1:48. 

"  Buck,  Milwaukee,  1:  53. 
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"West  Side  of  Wv  Kivcr.'*  ()r<rani/,ation  at  Walker's  Point  was 
not  pf)s,sibl(',  as  the  s(iuatt<'rs  had  not  yet  been  able  to  come  into 
■iindisf)ut<'d  ])oss('s.sion  of  their  claims."' 

The  hostility  that  existed  between  the  two  towns  died  down 
soiiH'what  in  ISMS;  that  ycai-  Mt's,srs.  .hiiicjiu  jiiid  Killxxini  joined 
in  a  niemorial  to  the  Icpfislature  asking  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  villages  into  a  Town  of  Milwaukee,  which  was  to  be  divided, 
however,  into  an  East  and  a  West  Ward.'*'  This  was  granted  and 
the  first  election  for  the  new  Town  of  Milwaukee  was  held  ]\Iay 
1,  1839." 

Under  the  act  of  December  6,  1836,  the  citizens  elected  five 
trustees  for  one  year;  these  again  chose  a  president  from  their 
own  number.  They  also  elected  a  treasurer.  The  new  law 
(1839)  provided  for  five  traistees  from  each  of  the  tw^o  wards. 
These  ten,  as  before,  chose  a  president  from  their  own  number 
and  appointed  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  marehal.  Sectional 
independence  was  secured  as  far  as  possible;  taxes  were  to  be 
spent  in  the  ward  in  which  they  were  levied,  except  such  a  part 
as  would  be  needed  to  defray  common  ward  expenses.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  trustees  were  somewhat  larger  than  under  the  earlier 
act.  By  a  law  of  February  15,  1845,  they  were  further  ex- 
tended and  the  limits  of  the  town  were  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Walker's  Point  as  a  South  Ward.'^ 

B.     Revenues  and  Expenditures 

The  municipal  needs  of  early  ^Milwaukee  were  in  a  great 
measure  the  same  as  those  of  any  new  settlement.  There  were 
schools  to  provide,  streets  to  build,  and  some  sort  of  fire  pro- 
tection to  arrange  for;  before  many  years  the  rivers  would  have 
to  be  bridged,  while  the  harbor  was  in  need  of  immediate  im- 
provements. For  some  time,  however,  little  was  done  to  supply 
any  of  these  needs.  The  law  of  1836  under  which  the  two 
towns  were  incorporated  empowered  the  trustees  to  levy  an  an- 


'♦Buck,  MilicauJcee,  1:  110-11. 

"7Wd.,  112. 

"/bid.,  14.3-4. 

^-^  Laws  cf  WiK.  (Local).  1838-39,  No.  53. 

I'Lojfs   of  Wis.,  1845,   41-3. 
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nual  tax  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  in 
the  case  of  real  estate  and  half  as  much  on  the  same  amount  of 
personal  property.  It  is  readily  seen  that  in  a  new  country 
where  land  was  yet  cheap^^  great  municipal  revenues  could  not 
be  raised  at  that  rate.  And  yet,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  trustees 
to  keep  in  repair  streets,  alleys,  and  roads  to  the  distance  of  one 
mile  from  the  center  of  the  town.  They  might  also  pass  or- 
dinances, but  the  fines  for  violating  these  were  extremely  low — 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  ten  dollars.  The  trustees  seem  to 
have  used  their  authority  freely.  They  levied  all  the  taxes  per- 
mitted,-*' and  passed  ordinance  after  ordinance  providing  for 
all  manner  of  improvements,  but  apparently  very  little  was 
done.^^ 

To  provide  the  needed  revenues  a  loan  was  next  planned.  An 
.act  approved  January  3,  1838,  authorized  the  people  of  the  two 
towns  to  borrow  money  for  streets  and  other  improvements. 
The  interest  was  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent,  and  a  sinking  fund 
was  provided  for."  September  15  of  the  same  year,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  East  Side  town  took  advantage  of  this  law,  and  pro- 
posed a  loan  of  $15,000  "for  public  uses."  The  people  unan- 
imously accepted  this.-^ 

In  many  respects  the  village  charter  of  1839  was  an  improve- 
ment. The  maximum  tax  on  real  estate  was  now  fixed  at  10 
mills,  as  against  5  mills  earlier.  The  maximum  fine  for  violat- 
ing an  ordinance  was  placed  at  fifty  dollars.  Permission  was 
.given  to  levy  special  taxes  for  street  improvements  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  residents  or  owners  of  property  on  the  street  to  be 
improved  should  request  it.  These  taxes  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  owners  of  the  lots  benefited,  benefits  (or  damages)  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  .jury  of  twelve  freeholdeis.-*     Tjoans   were   au- 


19  After  the  "boom"  of  1836  came  the  "panic  of  1837"  and  land  values  iu 
Milwaukee  sank  to  a  fraction  of  what  they  had  been  the  year  before.  See 
Conard,  MiUvanlccc,  1:37  Ef. 

^'Twenty  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  was  the  levy  in  the  West  Side 
town.     See  Buck,  Mihcaul-ee,  1:  1?4. 

-^  TMd.,  1:  115. 

^Ibid.,  1:144. 

2^  Ibid.     Eighty  votes  were  cast. 

-*  Later  the  number  was  reduced  to  three.  Lairs  of  Wis.,  1841-42,  34  ff.  .\t 
the  same  time  the  limit  of  special  assessments  was  placed  at  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  cash  value  of  the  real  estate  to  be  taxed. 
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thorized  at  the  old  Miaxiiniini  rate  of  ten  per  cent.,  but  no  limit 
was  placed  to  tlie  amount  that  the  corporation  might  borrow. 
The  charter  contained  a  number  of  other  even  more  vicious 
provisions:  especially  were  the  sections  that  provided  for  ward 
autonomy  likely  to  prove  dan^rerous.  Xo  tax  was  to  be  levied 
in  either  ward  without  the  concunviici-  of  thi'ce  trustees  of  the 
ward  concerned.  Similarly,  no  ordinance  affecting  one  ward 
only  could  be  passed  without  the  affirmative  vote  of  three  trus- 
tees representing  that  ward.  Loans  of  a  general  interest  had 
to  be  favored  by  at  least  three  trustees  from  each  ward,  and, 
furthermore,  had  to  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in 
each  separate  ward;  if  one  ward  should  object,  the  loan  would 
fail.  Special  loans  might  be  authorized  in  the  name  of  the 
town  if  favored  by  three  trustees  and  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  ward  concerned,  but  the  property  of  that  ward  only 
could  be  pledged  in  payment.  Thus  ward  debts  could  be  created 
for  which  the  city  as  a  whole  would  not  be  responsible.  With  the 
old  town  debts  the  new  village  had  nothing  whatever  to  do:  they 
were  continued  as  ward  debts.  Later  this  sectional  independence 
was  extended  to  other  subjects.  In  1841  the  president  and 
trustees  were  authorized  to  appoint  a  marshal  for  each  ward.^"* 
A  complete  statement  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  village 
of  Milwaukee  can  not  be  given.  If  the  early  town  records  were 
preserved  at  all,  they  probably  perished  in  the  tires  of  1850  and 
1860  when  the  buildings  serving  the  purposes  of  council  chamber 
and  city  hall  were  destroyed  and  a  large  part  of  the  public 
records  was  lost.-®  There  is,  however,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
finances  of  the  East  Ward  for  the  years  1837  to  1844  inclusive,^'" 
which  is  of  great  interest  and  value,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  in  those  years  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the 
village  lived  in  that  ward.-^     From  this  statement  we  learn  that 


"'  A  trace  of  this  early  ward  autonomy  Is  seen  In  the  so-called  "local  com- 
mittee" composed  of  the  two  aldermen  from  each  ward.  This  committee  has 
extensive  powers  in  the  matter  of  street  improvements,  though  these  are  a 
matter  of  legislative  courtesy  rather  than  of  delegated  authority. 

^^  In  1850  the  council  had  its  rooms  over  a  stahle !  At  the  time  the  city 
bad  a  population  of  20,061. 

"Buck,  Milicaukee,  2;  232.     Report  of  an  investigating  committee. 

*  In  Septemher,  1843,  the  population  of  the  East  Ward  was  3,777  ;  of  th«- 
West   Ward.    1.864.     IhUL.   178.     Earlier   the  difference  was   still    greater. 
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in  1837  the  Town  of  Milwaukee  (East  Side)  levied  a  tax  of 
$6,793.44.  The  next  year  the  levy  was  only  about  one-fifth  as 
large.  For  the  following  five  years  the  average  amount  levied 
was  very  near  what  it  was  in  1838,  i.  c.  $1,300.  In  1844  the 
tax  was  a  little  more  than  $3,000.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
tax,  the  village  collected  $2,461.71  as  special  assessments  on  lots 
benefited  by  street  improvements,  and  $1,387.50  from  licenses.^' 
The  total  revenues  for  the  eight  years  amounted  to  $21,575.09.^° 
With  such  a  limited  income  much  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  improvements.  Wliat  was  accomplished  was 
largely  the  result  of  private  enterprise.  The  earliest  bridges, 
schools,  streets,  and  roads  were  built  by  public-spirited  citizens 
with  private  funds.  The  county  government  also  assisted  to 
some  extent.  Fortunately,  the  machinery  of  government  was 
not  expensive.  No  official  had  a  fixed  salary ;  the  president  and 
the  other  trustees  received  no  compensation;^^  and  such  officers 
as  the  clerk,  the  treasurer,  and  the  marshal  were  paid  in  fees 
for  actual  service  rendered.  In  1841  these  amounted  to  less 
than  $400;  next  year  the  sum  was  somewhat  larger,  but  in  1843 
the  administrative  expenses  were  not  much  heavier  than  they 
had  been  two  years  earlier.  As  the  taxes  for  1844  were  double 
those  of  1843,  we  should  expect  an  increase  in  general  expendi- 


"» The  liceDBe  laws  began  to  be  applied  In  1841.     See  ibid.,  107. 

"/ftid.,  232.     The  items  are  as  follows: 
Tax  levied  in 

1837 $6,793  44 

1838     1,346  02 

1839 1 ,  567  98 

1840     1,332  63 

1841    1 ,  049  90 

1842   1,023  70 

1843   1.525  80 

1844     3,086  41 

Special  tax  on  Lot  1,  Sec.  33 1 ,  200  00 

Special   tax  on  property  benefited  by  construction  of  Water 

St     ]  .  20.1    71 

Amount  received  from  license  fees 1,387  50 

$21,575  09 
'*  Unless  granted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors.     Laws  of  Wis.  (Local), 
1838-39,  No.  53,  sec.  23. 
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turcs  in  the  way  oi"  i'ees;"'-  such  is  also  the  case,  the  amount  for 
that  yt-ar  icjicliiiif;  a  totiil  of  $l,0:n.48."" 

The  largest  item  of  expense  in  those  years  wa.s  for  street  im- 
provement. East  Water  street,  lying  on  a  com[)aratively  high 
and  dry  strip  of  ground  on  the  east  bank  of  the  ^Milwaukee 
river,  appears  to  have  received  the  first  serious  attention.  On 
this  street,  Solomon  Juneau  and  Morgan  L.  Martin  are  said  to 
have  spent  $4,500  during  the  years  1836-1840.«*  During  the 
next  three  years,  the  East  Ward  spent  only  about  $1,000  in 
street  improvements.^^  But,  in  addition'  to  this  decidedly  modest 
sum,  the  ward  could  also  dispose  of  considerable  revenues  in  the 
way  of  labor.  By  an  act  of  January  11,  1840,  every  male  resi- 
dent was  required  to  work  on  the  streets  two  days  every  year.^^ 
In  lieu  of  work,  payment  might  be  made,  one  dollar  being 
counted  equivalent  to  a  day's  work.  As  INIilwaukee  in  1843 
must  have  contained  more  than  a  thousand  residents  who  could 
be  called  on  for  street  work,  this  tax  was  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance. The  need  of  good  streets  came  to  be  realized  more 
every  year.  In  April,  1842.  an  ordinance  was  passed  placing 
the  street  work  in  the  hands  of  three  commissioners,  one  for  the 
East  and  two  for  the  West  Ward.^'  A  month  later  the  city 
decided  to  appoint  a  city  engineer.^^  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  eight  new  streets  were  established,  all  but  one  on  the  East 
Side.^^  In  1844  the  village  undertook  the  important  task  of 
building  a  street  from  East  Water  street  to  the  lake  shore;*'' 


82  Due  no  doubt  in  both  cases  to  renewed  growth  of  wealth  and  population. 
''Fees     of    mnrshal.     cevk.     attorney. 

treasurer,  and  assessors  and  other     1841         1842  1843  1844 

miscellaneous    expenses    during..   $332  12  $568  06       $374  34  $1,031  48 
Amount    paid    for    grading,    street 

renairs,     etc 464  70     233  18     2.289  86     4,669  95 

Amount  paid  for  fire  protection....  677  63  27  50 

Public  health  account 835  61  40  98 

Buck.  Milu-aul-ce.  2:  233. 

"  McLeod,  Wiskonsan,  118.     These  two  gentlemen  also  donated  the  first  court 
house  and   Jail   Iiuilt   at   a   cost   of  move  tlian  .$.">. QUO.      I'.ucU.   MiJuuulcee,   2:  ."2-4. 
^  See  note  33  above. 
^"Lau-s  of  TTis.,   18.39-40,   No.   25. 
"  Courier,  May  11.  1842. 
58/l)i(?.,  June  8.  1842. 
^Tbid..  Jan.  4,  1843. 

"  The  present  ETie  Street ;  it  follows  the  river  to  the  present  harbor.  The 
building  of  this  street  was  doubtless  part  of  the  plan  to  locate  the  harbor 
entrance  at  that  point. 
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the  East  Ward  spent  $3,086.41  for  this  purpose  in  that  year,  a 
large  part  of  the  sum  being  raised  by  special  assessments. 

Street  improvement  was  a  matter  that  could  conveniently  be 
left  to  each  separate  ward,  but  bridges  could  not  very  well  be 
built  and  maintained  in  that  way.  A  bridge  was  therefore  a 
menace  to  ward  independence.  From  the  very  beginning  Mil- 
waukee was  sorely  in  need  of  bridges;  but  strange  enough,  the 
need  was  not  understood.  No  doubt  the  citizens  of  the  East 
Side  realized  somewhat  vaguely  that  means  of  communication 
with  the  vast  region  to  the  west  must  be  provided;  but  the 
thought  of  having  to  spend  money  for  such  a  purpose  was  very 
unpleasant.  Mr.  Kilbourn  wanted  no  bridges  over  the  IVIiilwau- 
kee,  he  would  do  nothing  to  strengthen  Juneau's  Side.  He  did, 
however,  see  the  utility  in  a  bridge  over  the  Menomonee,  and 
built  one  himself,  the  first  one  built  in  Milwaukee.'*^  The 
Chicago  road  terminated  at  Walker's  Point  which  connected 
with  the  east  side  by  means  of  a  ferry.  But  after  the  building 
of  the  new  bridge  the  traffic  of  the  road  was  naturally  diverted 
to  Kilbourntown.  and  the  East  Siders  liked  it  ill.  At  the  same 
time  they  began  to  see  clearly  that  the  Milwaukee  river  must  be 
bridged. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  funds  for  this  purpose  might  be 
raised  by  popular  subscription  and  legislation  looking  to  that 
end  was  secured;*^  but  the  funds  were  not  obtained.  Nor  did 
an  act  providing  for  a  bridge  to  be  built  by  the  two  towns  pro- 
duce any  results.*^  Authority  was  next  conferred  on  the  county 
commissioners.**  and  finally,  in  1840,  the  river  was  spanned  in 
front  of  Mr.  Kilbourn 's  residence  on  Chestnut  street  after  great 
opposition  from  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  river.*^ 

Two  more  bridges  were  built  during  the  village  period,""'  but 
both  were  private  undertakings;  by  the  village  as  a  corporation: 


*' Conard,   Mihrankee,   1:40-1. 

"  Laws  of  Wis.,  1836,  No.  18. 

"  Each  of  the  two  towns  was  to  pay  half.     Ibid.  (Local).  IS.'^S-.'iO,  No.  10. 

"The  East  Side  was  to  grade  the  approach  (marsh-land  east  of  lower  Cheat- 
nut  sf  )   ntu\  provide  an   atlondant.      Ibid..   1S:?0-40,   No.   V>. 

"Buck,  Milwaukee,  1:187. 

**  One  between  Oneida  and  Wells  streets  and  one  between  Wlaconsia  and 
Spring  (Grand  Avenue)  streets.  There  was  also  one  built  at  the  foot  of  Bast 
Water  street.     Ibid.,   187-8,   102. 
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none  WHS  built,  i  lit-  cxpciLst.-  of  maintaining'  these  fell  almost 
exclusively,  it  seems,  on  the  East  Ward.  This  fact  caused  a 
great  deal  of  hostile  feeling'  which  culminated  in  the  "Bridge 
"War"  of  1845,  a  series  of  riots  in  which  all  the  bridges  con- 
necting the  two  wards  were  rendered  useless.''^  The  trouble  was 
finally  settled  the  next  year  by  a  legislative  act  which  determined 
not  only  how  bridges  were  to  be  provided  and  maiiitainci],  but 
also  where  they  were  to  be  located. ■"* 

On  one  subject,  at  least,  th(!  warring  sections  Mere  in  agree- 
ment :  all  united  in  demanding  an  improved  harbor.  ^Meetings 
were  lield  as  early  as  1837  to  discuss  tliis  subject;'-'  but  n(jt  till 
twenty  years  later  could  Milwaukee  boast  a  good  harbor.  Two 
important  (pu'stions  soon  arose  and  complicated  the  problem: 
where  should  the  harbor  be  located,  and  who  should  pay  for  the 
•work  ?  The  citizens  of  Milwaukee  naturally  felt  that  habor  im- 
provement was  properly  an  undertaking  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  the  influence  of  General  Jackson  was  still  dominant 
in  Washington  and  not  much  could  be  expected  from  that 
Bource.  When  Congress  finally  decided  to  take  up  the  work,  the 
sum  appropriated  Avas  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
situation. 

About  three-eighths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  point  where  the 
Milwaukee  river  emptied  into  the  lake  seventy  years  ago,  the 
distance  between  the  stream  and  the  lake  was  only  about  three 
hundred  feet.^°  It  was  soon  urged  that  a  canal  at  this  point 
would  furnish  an  excellent  harbor  entrance.  The  suggestion 
did  not  appeal,  how'ever.  to  the  dwellers  of  the  South  Side;  a 
harbor  at  "Straight  Cut"  would  deprive  them  of  certain  evi- 
dent advantages;  they  believed  in  improving  the  natural  outlet. 
On  the  other  "sides,"  pai-ticularly  on  the  West  Side,  sentiment 
was  strong  for  a  new  outlet.  In  1839,  the  inhabitants  of  Kil- 
boumtown  secured  a  legislative  act  which  permitted  "the  trus- 
tees to  use  moneys  for  whatever  improvements  the  majority 
of  the  voters  mav  vote  for;"  it  also  allowed  them  "to  do  what 


"  For  an   extended   account    of  these   troubles,   see  Milwaukee   (1881),   ch.   xvl. 
The  bridge  across  the  Menomonee  was  also  demolished. 
*'  See  nest   chapter. 
*•  The  agitation  really  began  in  1835. 
••  Conard,  Milu-aukee.  1:  9. 
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seems  expedient  to  secure  communication  with  the  lake.  "^^  But 
this  curious  law  did  not  do  much  to  settle  the  difficulty.  In  1841 
it  was  hoped  that  the  federal  government  could  be  induced  to 
undertake  the  work,  but  again  Milwaukee  was  disappointed.^^ 
In  1842  and  again  in  1843,  Congress  did  make  appropriations;^^ 
the  work  was  begun,  but,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  project,  Captain  Cram,  the  engineer  in  charge, 
decided  to  spend  the  money  at  the  natural  outlet. 

The  citizens  were  naturally  much  pleased  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  government ;  but  many  felt  that  the  decision  of 
the  engineer  rendered  the  appropriation  almost  valueless.  It 
began  to  be  believed  that  if  Milwaukee  was  to  have  an  adecjuate 
harbor  the  city  itself  would  have  to  construct  it.^*  Some  time 
in  June,  1843,  Mr.  Kilbourn  determined  to  do  what  seemed  ex- 
pedient and  sent  a  gang  of  men  one  night  to  cut  a  channel 
through  the  Straight  Cut.^'^  But  a  harbor  could  not  be  con- 
structed so  easily  and  the  attempt  failed.  I\Ir.  Kilbourn,  how- 
ever, was  not  discouraged:  on  July  17,  the  citizens  of  the  Weet 
"Ward  voted  on  a  proposition  to  borrow  money  for  building 
piers  at  the  nev/  cut."''^  The  vote  was  favorable  to  the  venture, 
but  the  money  could  not  be  obtained.  Next  January  the  legis- 
lature authorized  the  village  to  borrow  $15,000  for  ten  years  at 
a  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  to  be  used  for  harbor  purposes  at  Straight 
Cut.^^  The  act  also  provided  for  a  special  tax  to  discharge  the 
interest  on  the  loan  and  ordered  that  the  loan  itself  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  wards.  In  April  a  vote  was  again 
taken,  and  the  project  was  once  more  endorsed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;^^  but  results  soon  began  to  appear  at  the  river  mouth 
where  the  federal  government  was  at  work,  and  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  rest  for  some  years. 


'' Laus  vf  Wis.,  1838-.'50,  No.  27. 

"'See   Courier,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  19,  Dec.  7,   1842. 

»s  $30,000.     See  ibid.,  Mar.  22,  1843. 

"A  writer  in  the  Courier,  May  18,  1842,  suggests  a  county  tax  for  harbor 
pnrposes  as  Congress  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 

"Buck,  Milwaukee.  2:  152. 

**  Courier,  .July  19,  1843.  The  amount  of  the  loan  was  to  be  $15,000.  See 
MiUraukee.    (JSRl),    448. 

»'  Law.9  fyf  Wis.,  1843.  42. 

"  miuaukee  (Idfil).  449. 
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During:  the  first  (Icoade  of  its  existt-ncc  the  M.iiwaukoo  settle- 
ment was  ulinost  exclusively  a  native  American  community. 
The  early  pioneers  (at  least  the  greater  number  of  them)  either 
came  (iin'otly  from  Xew  En^Mand  or  belonjjed  to  that  stream  of 
migrating  New  P^nglanders  that  was  coming  westward  through 
central  New  York."^"  We  should  be  jiLstified  in  assuming,  it 
seems,  that  such  a  population  would  mjik-c  early  and  generous 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  young.  Such  wa.s,  however, 
not  the  case.  Schools  were  established  in  INIihvaukee  as  early 
as  1835;°°  but  they  were  private  establishments  and  merely 
temporary  in  their  nature.  In  1836  the  first  public  school  in 
the  village  was  founded  under  the  laws  of  ilichigan,  and  for 
the  next  four  years  this  little  school  in  the  West  Ward  was  the 
only  public  school  in  Milwaukee."^ 

According  to  the  INlichigan  school  law  enacted  in  1827  every 
town  having  more  than  fifty  families  should  support  a  public 
school.®-  Later  the  limit  was  fixed  at  twenty  families. °^  During 
the  legislative  session  of  1838-1839  the  Territory-  of  Wisconsin 
passed  a  general  school  law  according  to  which  every  town  con- 
taining ten  families  should  constitute  a  school  district;  if  more 
than  ten  families  were  counted,  two  districts  were  to  be  formed. 
Taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools  established  were  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  county  authorities.  It  seems  that  real  estate  alone 
was  to  be  taxed  for  school  purposes.®*  The  same  year  an  act 
was  passed  forming  the  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Milwaukee 
river  into  a  school  district.  The  trustees  were  placed  in  charge 
of  the  schools  and  were  authorized  to  levy  a  5-inill  tax  for  their 
support.  This  tax,  it  appears,  could  be  levied  on  all  forms  of 
property.®^  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  any  use  was  ever  made 
of  this  authority.     A  few  weeks  later  the  West  Side  was  joined 


'"  For  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of  population  in  early  Wisconsin,  see  Wis- 
consin in  Three  Centuries  (H.  C.  Campbell,  Editor). 

*' Coriard.   MHwaukee.   1:127;   Milimukee   (1S81).   516. 

«' Conard,   Milwaukee,  1:128. 

''Buck,  Milwaukee,  2:  308-10. 

"- Conard.  Miiruukee.  1:128.  Buck  (Mihcaiikee.  2:308)  is  evidently  in  error 
when  he  ascribes  this  change  to  Wisconsin  legislation. 

'"Laws  of  Wis..  1839,  13T.  This  spems  to  be  the  earliest  school  law  in  the 
territory;  the  maximum  school  tax  was  2i^  mills. 

«=  Ihid.  (Local).  No.  30.     Act  of  Feb.  21,  1839. 
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to  Juneau's  Town  of  Milwaukee,  and  a  new  arrangement  was 
no  doubt  thought  necessary. 

In  1840  a  new  school  law  was  enacted.  The  taxes  were  still 
to  be  levied  by  the  county  commissioners,  and  the  proceeds  were 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  districts  by  the  same  body.  The 
rate  remained  the  same  as  before,  2^  mills,  but  personal  prop- 
erty was  no  longer  to  be  exempt  from  this  taxation.^*'  In  ad- 
dition to  the  revenues  thus  provided,  there  were  the  proceeds 
from  the  school  lands;  but  these  can  hardly  have  yielded  much 
at  this  early  date.  The  revenues  were  evidently  not  found 
adequate,  for  in  1845  the  legislature  by  special  enactment  per- 
mitted the  voters  of  one  of  the  ■Milwaukee  districts  to  levy  a  10 
mill  tax  for  school  house  purposes,  if  two-thirds  of  the  voters 
present  at  an  election  called  for  that  purpose  should  vote  in 
the  affirmative.*^^  No  advantage  seems  to  have  been  taken  of 
this  law. 

Meanwhile  the  settlement  was  growing  rapidly,  and  the  need 
of  a  school  system  separate  from  that  of  the  county  w'as  begin- 
ning to  be  keenly  felt.  As  usual,  the  agitation  culminated  in  a 
mass-meeting  held  in  December,  1845.  On  December  12  a  com- 
mittee reported  to  this  meeting  that  there  were,  in  the  three 
wards,  1,781  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years. 
Thirteen  schools  were  in  operation  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
but  of  these  only  four  were  public  schools.  The  total  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  was  only  356.  For  the  remaining 
1,400  the  town  had  provided  no  accommodations.  There  was  a 
good  school  house  on  the  South  Side,  "a  sniall-sized  and  in- 
convenient" school  house  on  the  West  Side,  while  the  East  Side, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  the  town,  had  no  public  school 
building  at  all.  "There  are  but  two  public  school  houses,  one 
of  them  hardly  <leserving  the  name.""*'  The  agitation  bore 
fruit:  with  the  charter  that  was  adopted  only  two  numths  later 
came  a  new  system  of  schools. 

During  the  village  period,  anything  like  a  police  department 
did  not  exist  in  iMilwaukee.  The  city  marshal  served  as  the 
peace  officer  of  the  town,  ami  whenever  the  situation  became  too 


*<■■  Lairs  of   lVi,s\.   ]8.^r)-40.   No.    .".7:   Art    of  .Ian.    i:?.    lS-10. 
*^  Ibid.,   1845,   77.     I  find  no  record  of  any  such  election. 
«Conard.  MHicuukfc.  1:128:   Sdiihul.  Dec,  1845. 
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complex  for  tiiis  lone  oflieial,  the  county  authorities  were  called 
on  for  assistance.  An  organized  health  department  waa  alao 
wanting;.  Some  money  was  spent,  however,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  healtli.  We  find  that  in  1843  the  East  Ward  during 
a  suudl-pox  epidemic  paid  out  $835.61  to  check  the  disea.se;  the 
next  year  the  ward  spent  only  •'1540.98  for  purposes  of  sanita- 
tion.*^" Far  greater  interest  v/a.'?  shov.n  in  the  subject  of  fire 
protection.'^"  A  hook  and  ladder  company  was  organized  as 
early  as  1837;  a  second  company  was  formed  in  1840,  and  a 
third  in  1844.'^^  These  companies  were  entirely  voluntary;  no 
wages  were  paid,  but  the  firemen  enjoyed  certain  privileges 
which  were,  however,  hardly  of  a  character  to  stimulate  enlist- 
ment to  any  great  extent.  By  the  village  charter  of  1839,  the 
members  of  the  fire  companies  were  exempted  from  militia  duty 
•-and  after  twelve  years  from  jury  duty.  The  companies  were 
organized  by  the  president  and  trustees,  but  w'ere  entirely  self- 
governing  and  remained  so  for  several  years.  Each  company 
'Could  contain  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  men,  none  of  whom 
oould  be  younger  than  eighteen  years  or  older  than  fifty.^-  The 
necessary  apparatus  was  furnished  by  the  wards.  In  1843,  the 
East  Ward  spent  $677.63  for  such  apparatus  and  for  housing 
the  same.  The  next  year  only  $27.50  was  charged  to  this  ac- 
count.'^^  The  trustees  also  appointed  fire  wardens  with  duties 
mainly  of  a  precautionary  character.'^*  The  citizens  apparently 
■did  not  consider  their  fire-department  ver>'  effi.cient,  but  they 
were  imwalling  to  spend  the  necessary  fimds  to  improve  it." 

When  the  year  1845  came  to  a  close,  the  settlement  on  the 
Milw^aukee  river  w^as  twelve  year-s  old.  During  these  yeai-s  great 
progress  had  been  made:   a  city  of  ten  thousand   people  had 


«»Buck,  Milirmikee,  2:  233. 

^0  Milwaukee  (1881),  347. 

"  Ibid.;  seo  also  Buck.  UliUcaukee,  1:  188. 

'-La;'-.«  (-f   ll'is.    (LornD.    \H:\S-P>9,   No.    .j3. 

"  Buck,  Mihcaukee,  2:  233. 

•'  S.»;^    Cijin-i'''-.    .J;iTi.     U.    1S4:>. 

"  la  January,  1843,  a  meeting  was  held  in  wliicli  it  was  suggested  that  night 
watchmen  be  employed  andpaid  by  private  subscription.  {Ibid..  Jan.  11.  1843.) 
A  little  later  the  East  Ward  received  permission  from  the  legislature  to  increase 
its  engine  company  to  forty-five  men.  (Sentinel,  Apr.  26.  1843.)  The  matter 
of  fire  protection  was  again  discussed  in  a  public  meeting,  Dec.  3,  1845.  (Buck, 
Mihrciukee,  2:  249.) 
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grown  up  where  stood  a  solitary  log  cabin  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore. But  Milwaukee  in  1845  was  anything  but  an  ideal  mu- 
nicipality. The  population  was  scattered  over  three  separate 
areas,  each  of  which  was  practically  self-governing.  There  was 
no  police  department,  and  no  organized  effort  had  been  made  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  public  health.  The  fire  department 
was  a  crude  affair.  The  wards  had  provided  something  in  the 
way  of  apparatus  for  fighting  fires,  but  the  municipality  seems 
to  have  owned  nothing.  The  school  facilities  were  miserable. 
The  streets  were  generally  unimproved.  Thus  far  the  village 
had  built  no  bridges.  The  federal  government  had  done  some- 
thing to  improve  the  harbor,  but  the  sand  bar  was  again  form- 
ing at  the  river  mouth.  As  far  as  mimicipal  activities  were 
concerned,  matters  were  at  a  standstill. 

The  citizens  of  Milwaukee  can  not  be  wholly  blamed  for  this 
situation,  nor  can  they  be  wholly  excused.  As  a  rule,  pioneers 
are  not  wealthy;  in  a  new  country'  revenues  from  taxation  are 
boiuid  to  be  small ;  the  shrinkage  in  land  values  that  came  with 
the  panic  of  1837  caused,  of  course,  a  corresponding  shrinkage 
in  the  available  taxes.  The  tax  of  1838  was  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Moreover,  the  location  was 
one  that  demanded  vast  expenditures.  Where  the  downitown 
section  is  at  present  there  was  a  marsh  in  those  days.  In  such 
a  locality  small  expenditures  would  make  an  exceed  in  j^iy  small 
impression.  It  is  also  true  that  the  limitations  of  the  village 
charter  were  such  that  the  trustees  could  undertake  no  exten- 
sive improvements.  But,  after  all,  if  the  leading  citizens  had 
not  been  so  utterly  lacking  in  foresight.'^''  and  if  sectional  feeling 
had  not  been  allowed  to  grow  so  strong  and  so  aiTOgant,  Mil- 
waukee could  have  accomplished  much  more  in  those  days  than 
she  did.  It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  could  not  long  continue ;  but  before  a  new  policy  could 
be  initiated  a  different  form  of  government  had  to  be  provided. 
The  village  wished  to  become  a  city  and  a  new  charter  was  re- 
quested. 


"It  is  said  that  Byron  Kilb'Mirii,  wliou  lie  laid  out  tln»  atre^Hs  on  liis  side  of 
tlie  river,  tooli  care  ttiat  tlie  streets  sboiild  not  meet  lliose  planned  Ijy  Mr. 
Juneau  on  ttie  east  side. 
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CHAPTER  II 


MILWAUKEE  UNDER  THE  CHARTER  OF  1846 :  1846-1851 

A.     The  New  Charter 

That  Milwaukee  in  1845  should  demand  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  not  strange.  The  charter  of  1839  was  designed 
for  a  pioneer  coniinunity  of  not  more  than  1,500  inhabitants. 
Had  the  population  remained  at  that  figure,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  suggestion  of  immediate  charter  revision  would  have 
found  much  favor.  But  the  stream  of  immigration  fiowed 
stronger  each  year:  in  1843  there  were  6,000  people  in  the  set- 
tlement;^ in  1846  nearly  10,000.-  This  influx  of  home  builders 
called  for  the  exercise  of  a  variety  of  numicipal  functions  for 
which  no  authority  could  be  found  in  the  law  of  1839.  Partic- 
ularly urgent  was  the  call  for  police  protection  and  better 
sanitary  regulations.-^  In  1843  and  1844  there  was  much  agi- 
tation looking  toward  a  city  charter.  The  question  of  expense 
was  raised  by  the  timid  ones,  but  the  consoling  retort  came 
back  that  a  city  could  be  governed  as  cheaply  as  a  village  of 
the  same  size.*  At  a  meeting  held  December  20,  1844,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  instrument.  Evidently 
this  committee  at  once  proceeded  to  the  task  for  its  report 
was  published  in  less  than  two  weeks.^  It  seems,  however,  that 
its  proposals  met  with  but  slight  favor,  for  at  a  meeting  held 
January  19,  1845,  the  representatives  of  the  village  in  the  ter- 


^  Conard,  Milwaukee,  1 :  49. 

'IbuL:   BiK'k,    Mihraukre.  .T!0.V4. 

'  Co-urier,  Nov.  29,  1843. 

*  /bid. 

'Buck,  Mihcankee.  2:  225-26,  231. 
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ritoiial  legislature  were  instructed  to  oppose  every  form  of 
charter  legislation.'' 

A  year  later  a  charter  was  finally  agreed  upon.  After  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  accepted  by  the 
electorate/  it  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  and  became  a  law 
on  receiving  the  governor's  approval,  January  31,  1846.  But 
the  document  was  not  enacted  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  was 
accepted  at  the  referendum  of  January  5.  The  term  of  the 
aldennen  was  reduced  from  three  years  to  one  year,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  restrict  alien  influence  by  giving  suffrage  to 
such  foreigners  only  as  paid  taxes,  labored  on  the  highways, 
or  served  as  firemen.^  These  changes  were  severely  criticized  in' 
some  quarters,  but  on  the  whole  the  law  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction,  except  on  the  East  Side  where  it  was 
rejected  by  a  decisive  majority.^ 

The  charter  incorporated  an  area  of  nearly  eight  square  miles, 
its  boundaries  corresponding  to  the  following  streets  as  named 
at  present:  North  avenue  and  Walnut  street  on  the  north ;^" 
TSventy-seventh  street  on  the  west;  Greenfield  avenue  on  ihe 
south;  on  the  east  the  lake  furnished  the  boundary."  This  area 
was  divided  into  five  wards:  the  old  East  Ward  made  up  the 
First  and  the  Third  Ward;  on  the  West  Side  were  the  Second 
and  the  Fourth;  Walker's  Point  became  the  Fifth  Ward.^-  In 
population  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  wards  were  about 
equally  strong,  each  counting  between  two  thousand  and  three 
thousand    people;  the    Fourth    and    Fifth    were    considerably 


« Ibid ,  231.  Hostilities  had  again  broken  out  between  the  wards — this  was 
the  year  of  the  "Bridge  War."  The  bridge  question  probably  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  delay  action  in  this  direction.     See  Milwaukee  (18B1),  ch.  xvi. 

'  Siiitiiicl.  March   »i,   1S4(;  ;   Kiick,   Mllicmilccr,  'Z:   2.")(V1. 

'  It  seems  that  the  Whigs  wished  to  make  these  conditions  general,  but  the 
Democratic  legislature  made  them  apply  to  aliens  only.  See  Sentinel,  March  5, 
1846. 

For  the  charter.     Against  the  charter. 

»  Fast  ward    182  324 

West   ward    3-48  1 

South    ward     113  7 

aazfile.  Jan.    7,    1846. 

'•The  line  ran  a  few  feet  north  of  Walnnt  et. 

"  See  map  IT. 

'=  lUd. ;  Charter  of  me.  sec.  2. 
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wcakci-,  (inly  ;il)i)ut  one  thousand  residents  being  found  in  each." 
The  first  city  election  was  set  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  April'* 
on  which  date  were  to  be  chosen  a  mayor,  a  common  council  of 
three  aldermen  from  each  ward,  and  also  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  constable  from  each  ward.'^  All  these  officers  were  to 
serve  for  a  year,  except  the  justices  'whose  terms  were  two  years.'** 
Such  officer's  as  clerk,  treasurer,  attorney,  assessor,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  fire  department,  and  the  like  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  common'  council. '''  But  the  next  year  the  council  was 
deprived  of  nearly  all  its  appointing  power.  By  an  amendment 
to  the  charter  the  treasurer,  the  attorney,  the  marshal,  and  the 
assessors  were  made  elective  officials. ^^  The  same  act  also  in- 
creased the  number  of  assessors  to  three  for  each  ward. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  executive  functicns,  the  mayor  was 
given  the  important  duty  of  presiding  over  the  common  coun- 
cil.^'' In  case  of  a  tie  he  could  vote ;  otherwise  not.  Each  alder- 
man was  given  one  vote.  The  sessions  of  the  council  were  made 
public.-*^  In  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  the  council  would  choose 
a  temporary  chairman  who  also  acted  as  mayor  during  such 
absence.-^  Later  the  council  was  required  to  elect  a  permanent 
presiding  officer.-- 

The  Gazette  in  discussing  the  election  of  Januarys  5,  1846, 
admitted  that  the  document  was  defective,  but  its  shortcomings 
the  editor  attributed  to  the  "peculiar  location  of  the  city  and 
the  difficulty  of  legislating  justly  for  a  population  coming  from 
everywhere  in  six  or  seven  years.""  The  writer  evidently 
understood  the  situation.       The  fatal,  though  unavoidable,  de- 


"  Buck,  Mihcaukee,  3:  93-4.  Populatioa  by  wards :  First,  2.845 ;  Secood, 
2,291;  Third.  2,218;  Fourth,  1,059;  Fifth,   1,095. 

•♦  Charter  of  18/,6.  sec.  4. 

^^  Ibid.,  sec.  8. 

'"  Ibid.,  sec.  5. 

'■  IbitL..  sec.  i.'l. 

i«  Laics  of  Wis.,  1847,  64-5 :  act  of  Feb.  4,  1847.  This  act  also  made  the 
street  inspectors  elective  officers.  In  1849  the  power  of  choosing  the  assessors 
reverted  to  the  council. 

'»  Charter  of  IHG,  sec.  9. 

» Ibid. 

=1  lUd.,  sec.  12. 

^  L-Tics  of  Wifi.,  1840:  act  of  Mar.  12.  s^-c.  2.  This  is  still  the  law  in  Mil- 
watikf^e. 

M  Qazeite,  Jan.  7,  1846. 
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feet  in  the  new  eharter  was  its  failure  to  create  a  real  munici- 
pality; the  old  plan  of  ward  autonomy  was  continued.  Each 
<ward  was  made  responsible  for  its  old  debts,  or  such  as  existed 
December  31,  1845.-*  This  does  not  seem  unreasonable,  but  the 
charter  does  not  stop  at  debts  already  contracted;  it  supposes 
that  the  ward  will  continue  to  create  debts.  Ordinarily,  loans 
for  ward  improvements  made  only  those  wards  liable  that  bene- 
fited by  such  undertakings.-'^  Loans  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  city  were  to  be  paid  by  those  wards  only,  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  aldermen  voted  for  such  loans.^^  In  the  charter 
amendments  of  1849  ward  independence  was  further  emphasized 
by  the  provision  that  the  city  should  not  be  sued  for  any  debt 
contracted  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  ward.  Suit  in  such  cases 
would  have  to  be  brought  against  the  ward.-^ 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  system  would  in  t'.rae  develop  into  a 
government  in  which  the  local  committees  of  aldermen  rather 
than  the  coimcil  as  a  whole  would  be  the  controlling  power,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  finances  were  concerned.  The  importance  of 
the  aldermanic  office  was  further  increased  during  the  next 
few  years  by  a  series  of  special  acts  and  charter  amendments. 
These  authorized  the  councilmen  of  various  wards  to  levy  special 
taxes  for  grading  and  graveling  streets,-^  building  wharves,  and 
dredging  the  rivers ;-''  to  levy  a  genera!  harbor  tax  i^"  to  borrow 
money  and  issue  ward  bonds  for  street  work,""^  and  for  building 
market  houses;''-  and  to  provide  in  various  ways  for  building 
sidewalks,  sewers  and  the  like.^^  As  all  such  work  was  super- 
vised by  the  aldermen,  (who  also,  in  a  few  years,  were  empow- 
ered to  make  contracts  for  the  same),  we  can  imagine  v.'hat  vast 


"  Charter  of  l8iG,  sec.  50. 

'-■'  IbUL.   sec.    -10. 

^  Ibid. 

-^  Lan-s  of  Wis.,  1840,  cli.  91,  sec.  12. 

-"Ibid..  1.s4,s.  -ZM  :  s[)oria!  tMxation  iti  the  Fifth  Wanl.  Ibid.,  1850,  ch.  280: 
special  taxation  in  the  Third  Ward. 

"^  Ibid.,  1849,  ch.  80:  ibid.,  1850.  ch.  67:  special  taxation  in  Fifth  and  Fourth 
Wards.     See  also  ibid.,  1851,  ch.  157. 

"■"  fhiil..  ls,S4  (first  session,  .Iiine-Aiif?  ),   174-6. 

''^  Ibid.,  1851,  ch.  305:  act  authorizing  aldermen  of  Second  Ward  lo  borr")w 
money  to  extend  Chestnut  st. 

"Ibid.,  1849,  ch.  155:  act  authorizing  aldermen  of  First  Ward  to  issue  ward 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $60,000  for  marltet  house  purposes. 

■<^  Ibid..    1851,   c'.is.   i:6!>   an;!   :',05. 
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opportunities  developed  for  the  f/raltcc  and  the  ward  jxiliti- 
eian.'''  Tlie  fraincrs  of  tlie  eharter  realized  this  daiif^er  and 
added  a  ehiuse  forbidtlin^  nieiiibers  (jf  the  eovincil  to  be  inter- 
ested in  contracts  with  the  city;'*'  but  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  this  law  was  applied.  'J'o  prevent  careless  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  an  amendment  was  added  to  the  charter  making 
aldermen  voting  for  expenditures  greater  than  the  income  of 
the  city  (or  the  ward),  liable  to  pay  "the  excess  in  their  in- 
dividual capacities,  except  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  conta- 
gion."^" But  no  attention,  it  appears,  was  ever  paid  to  this  law. 
The  aldermen  also  had  a  hand  in  the  county  goveniment. 
Each  ward  was  also  a  township  and  as  such  was  governed  by 
its  three  aldermen  acting  as  town  supervisors.  One  of  the 
three  was  chosen  chairman,  and  represented  the  ward  in  the 
county  board.-*"  The  charter  also  provided  that  each  ward 
should  be  a  school  district,  the  aldermen  acting  as  school  com- 
missioners.^® But  the  aldermen  soon  lost  this  distinction.  By 
the  law  of  February  3,  18-16,  a  board  of  school  commissioners 
was  created,  composed  of  three  connnissioners  from  each  ward 
appointed  for  three  years  by  the  mayor  and  council. ■*■*  To  this 
board  the  complete  management  of  the  school  system  was  en- 
trusted, though  in  the  matter  of  finance  it  was  somewhat  de- 
pendent  on  the   council.^" 


^  Though  the  aldermen  received  no  salary  the  oflBce  was  mucli  sought  after. 
The  Sentinel  of  March  21,  1856,  expresses  much  surprise  at  the  sudden  pros- 
perity of  some  of  these  unsalaried  oflScials.  The  aldermen  and  the  contractors 
would,  it  seems,  form  political  alliances  and  these  combinations  proved 
very  powerful  at  public  meetings  and  elections.     See  Buck,  Milwaukee,  4:  252-3. 

^°  Charter  of  18^6,  sec.  23 :  such  contracts  were  declared  void. 

»« Lotos  of  Wis.,  1849,  ch.  91,  sec.  6. 

='  Charter  of  18i6,  sec.  27.  Each  ward  is  still  a  township,  hut  a  supervisor 
specially  chosen  represents  it  in  the  county  board.  The  ward  has  no  town 
government. 

^Ihid.,  sec.  28. 

^  Laics  of  Wis.,  1846,  81. 

*"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  council  on  request  of  the  commissioners  to  levy  a  tax 
suflScient  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools  ;  but  in  matters  of  altera- 
tions, reipairs,  new  buildings,  etc.,  th>e  council  exercised  discretion.  The  tax 
rate  was  limited  to  2%  mills. 
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B.    Municipal  Revenues 

1.  The  Sources.  The  income  of  the  city  had  to  be  derived 
almost  'wholly  from  some  form  of  direct  taxation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  well  organized  police  department,  the  enforcement  of 
local  ordinances  was  extremely  lax,  and  hence  but  little  revenue 
was  collected  in  the  way  of  fines.^^  A  wave  of  temperance 
■sentiment,  which  was  just  then  sweeping  over  the  state,  threat- 
•ened  to  rob  the  city  of  all  income  from  licenses  issued  to  liquor 
'dealers.*-  The  amount  derived  yearly  from  this  source  was 
small,  only  about  $3,000.*"  In  1850  all  license  la'ws  were  re- 
pealed;** but  in  1851  the  tax  was  restored  and  fixed  at  $100  per 
year,*^  The  school  board  was  empowered  to  collect  tuition  fees 
in  case  the  regular  revenues  should  prove  insufficient ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  such  rates  were  generally  collected.  The 
administrative  expenses  of  the  city  were  met  by  a  general  tax 
levied  for  that  purpose;  the  expenses  of  each  ward  were  sim- 
ilarly met  by  a  tax  on  the  property  assessed  in  each  particular 
ward. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  taxation  might  differ  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  city.  Local  improvements  were  paid 
for  mainly  by  special  assessments  on  the  lots  benefiting  by  the 
same.  Taxes  were  levied  by  the  council  or  by  the  aldermen  of 
the  ward  or  wards  concerned.  The  machinery  provided  for 
the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  was  as  simple  as  possible.  The 
ward  assessors  prepared  the  assessment  rolls  in  IMay:**'  these 
when  completed  were  returned  to  the  clerk  who  laid  them  before 
the  council ;  this  body  corrected  and  equalized  the  assessments, 
prepared  the  budget,  aiul  computed  the  tax  rate.  Tax  lists 
were  then  made  out  by  the  clerk  and  delivered  to  the  treasurer 


"  $1,301.61  In  the  fiscal  year  1849.     Sentinel,  Apr.  24,  1850. 

"In  1853  the  state  b.v  referendum  actually  declared  for  prohibition  but  the 
vote  was  taken  merely  to  determine  public  sentiment  and  had  no  legal  eflfect. 
Milwaukee  opposed   prohibition.     Conard,  Miliraukec,   1:  83. 

"$2,634.03  In  1847  (Buck,  Milwaukee,  3:  155)  ;  $3,746.19  in  1850  (Sentinel. 
Apr.  24,  1850).  Small  .sums  derived  from  dog,  dray,  circus,  and  theater  licenses 
are  Included  in  these  amounts. 

«  Conard,  Mihcaukee,  It  83;  Laws  of  Wis..  1850,  ch.  139. 

*^  Laws  of  Wis..  1851.  ch.  102.  It  wdiild  seem  from  a  later  law  (ch.  305) 
amending  the  charter,  that  this  amount  was  merely  to  be  considered  a  minimum. 

"  But  the  council  might  change  the  time  if  it  wag  thought  advisable. 
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Nvhose  duty  it  was  to  collect  all  taxes  by  forced  sales  if  necessary. 
All  amounts  were  due  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year.^' 

2.  General  Taxation.  According  to  the  charter  the  council 
was  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  of  10  mills  on  the  dollar  for  gen- 
eral ward  purposes,  this  to  be  levied  on  ail  real  and  personal 
property  that  was  liable  to  taxation  for  county  purposes.  A  tax 
of  2y2  mills  for  school  and  poor  support,  a  similar  contribution 
for  health,  police,  and  fire  department  purposes,  and  a  o-mill 
bridge  tax  might  also  be  levied.*"  In  the  east  and  the  west 
side  wards  a  tax  not  exceeding  10  mills  was  to  be  laid  on  all 
real  estate  "exclusive  of  the  value  of  all  buildings  thereon" 
to  be  applied  on  the  debt  of  the  old  East  and  West  Wards.*'-*  A 
harbor  tax  might  also  be  raised,  if  the  voters  of  the  city  should  de- 
sire it;  but  the  residents  of  the  Sou^h  Ward  were  to  l)e  excused 
from  all  such  contributions.^"  Two  years  later  this  was  changed 
materially.  The  tax  was  doubled,  but  could  not  be  laid  before 
the  "white  male  tax-payers"  had  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  proposition.  If  all  the  wards  returned  a  majority  for 
the  tax,  it  was  to  be  levied  by  the  council ;  in  case  some  wards 
only  favored  it,  the  aldermen  of  each  of  these  were  to  decide 
whether  their  particular  wards  should  or  should  not  pay  the 
tax.'*^  The  total  tax  rate  was  further  increased  by  the  school 
law  of  1846,  which  fixed  the  maximum  levy  for  school  purposes 
at  2y2  mills.^-  In  addition  every  male  resident  who  was  sub- 
ject to  the  highway  poll-tax  was  required  to  work  two  days  on. 
the  city  streets  or  make  a  payment  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
cents  a  day.^^ 

The  citizens  who  had  believed  so  confidently  that  the  new 
form  of  government  would  hardly  be  more  expensive  than  the 
old  were  somewhat  surprised  when  the  first  taxes  were  levied. 


*'  Charter  of  18i6,  sees.  34-42. 
*^Ibid.,  6ec.  31. 

■"'  Ibid.     This  tax   was   to  he  levied   annnally  until    these  dehts  were   paid. 

''"  The  money  raised  was  to  be  expended  at  Straight  Cut ;  this  would  move 
tbe  harbor  entrance  away  from  the  South  Side  and  work  disadvantage  to  the 
residents  there.      (Ihid.,  sec.  32.) 

"/ynirs  cf  Wif).,  1S48.  174-C:  act  of  Aug.  19.  Dredging  the  river  was  in- 
cluded in  the  purpose  of  this  act,   hence,   perhaps,   the   incrpased    rate. 

■'-Laicfi  of  Wit..  1846,  81.  This  apparently  left  the  2%-mill  levy  provided  for 
in  the  charter  to  be  used  for  a  poor  f«nd  only. 

»'  Charter  of  I8i6,  sec.  33. 
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The  council  found  that  it  had,  after  all,  very  little  discretion  in 
the  matter  of  rates.^*  In  almost  every  case  the  maximum  rate 
had  to  be  levied,  the  exceptions  being  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
levy  for  school  purposes  and  poor  support,  and  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  rate  for  ward  purposes  in  the  First  and  the 
Fifth  Wards.'^^  The  aggregate  municipal  rate  Avas  not  far  from 
30  mills.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  appreciable  reduction  in 
the  years  immediately  following.  The  tax  rate  for  184-8  in  the 
various  wards  (including  state  and  county  taxes)  ranged  from 
26  to  40  mills.=« 

At  first  sight  this  rate  seems  excessively  high;  still,  taken 
alone  the  figures  mean  very  little.  Everything  depends  on  how 
the  assessors  valued  the  taxable  property.  During  this  period 
and  for  a  number  of  years  following  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  was  only  a  fraction  of  its  market  value.  It  is  stated 
that  assessors  would  sometimes  rate  property  as  low  as  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  was  actually  worth. ^"  In  1846  the  assessed 
valuation  was  $1,428,370'^^  or  $142  per  capita.  Five  years 
later  (1851)  the  assessor  reported  $1,995,616,^^  or  $99  per  capita. 
In  1856  the  per  capita  valuation  'was  only  $80,''°  while  in  1870, 
after  a  determined  effort  had  been  made  to  enforce  the  assess- 


"  "The  amount  of  assessment  is  not  far  from  3  per-cont  on  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  city,"  complained  the  Sentinel,  Nov.  20,  1846.  It  reported 
n^.rfh  dipspt  s'action.  As  a  Whiff  orsan  :t  could  not  help  aftributins'  this  heavy 
rate  to  Democratic  incapacity  for  government.  A  member  of  the  council  de- 
clared (Sentinel,  Dec.  .SI,  1846)  that  the  taxes  were  three  or  four  times  as  heavy 
as  the  people  had  expected  them  to  he. 

Maximum  rate  permitted.     Rate  levied,  1846. 

"  Poor  fund   21/2    mills  2       mills 

Schools    21^   mills  2       mills 

Health   and   police    2%   mills  214   mills 

Bridses    5       mills  5       mills 

Ward    debt    10       m.ills  10       mills 

V/;ii'<l    Miiinov...^    1,)        mils 

In  Second,  Fourth,  and  Fifth.  .  10       mills 

In  First 3  ^     mills 

In  Third  5        mi;ls 

Slentinel,  Dec.   17,   1846. 
"Puck,  Mihcauli-ef,  3:  155-6. 
<•'  ConiftroUer's  Report.  lSSC>-7. 
"Buck.  Mihraukee.  3:  88. 
00  prrr  Democrat,  March  10.  1851. 

""Assessed  valuation,  $2,050,800:  inaupural  of  Mayor  Cross.  Apr.  14,  1856. 
Popu'ation  3.S.000   (estimated^     Sentinel,  Apr.  15,  1856. 
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meiit  laws,  it  was  $650."'  A  levy  of  thirty  years  ago  would 
probably  be  equivalent  to  something  like  12  mills  as  property  is 
assessed  at  present. 

The  partial  independence  of  the  wards  necessitated  a  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  municipal  revenues.  An  ordinance  of  July 
22,  1847,  provides  for  a  county  fund,  a  general  city  fund,  a 
school  fund,  a  city  loan  fund,  and  ward  funds  of  various  sorts.^^ 
Of  these  funds  only  two  need  be  noted  further  at  this  point. 
The  general  city  fund  was  to  be  composed  of  revenues  derived 
from  licenses,  fines  and  taxes  levied  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  general  administration,  provide  relief  for  the  poor,  secure 
fire  and  police  protection,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  health 
department.  The  ward  funds  were  of  three  kinds :  general  ward 
funds  to  be  used  for  street  work,  bridge  repairs  and  the  like; 
special  ward  funds  derived  from  taxes  levied  for  the  construc- 
tion of  streets  and  sidewalks  provided  for  by  special  laws;  ward 
loan  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  old  ward  debts.  In  1849 
the  special  ward  funds  were  abolished  and  the  accounts  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund.*'^  The  loan  fund  disappeared  when 
the  debts  were  paid.  The  general  ward  fund  has  survived  and 
is  still  a  part  of  Milwaukee  finance. 

3.  Special  Assessments.  The  municipal  taxes  of  this  period 
may  not  have  been  exorbitant  when  compared  with  those  of  to- 
day; but  there  were  other  contributions  exacted  that  served  to 
increase  the  burden  and  make  it  seem  intolerable,  especially  so 
long  as  the  lighter  taxes  of  the  village  penod  were  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  citizens.  The  general  practice  in  making 
local  improvements  was  to  assess  a  large  part  of  the  cost  on  the 
property  owTiers  most  directly  interested.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  about  this  practice,  but  we  must  remember  that  in  a 
city  so  ill  favored  by  naturae,  and  still  rapidly  developing  both 
in  numbers  and  in  settled  area,  the  cost  of  necessary  improve- 
ments would  be  great  from  the  very  beginning.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  charter  government,  such  work  seems  to  have  been  paid, 
"two-thirds  by  the  property  owners  of  the  vicinity'  and  one- 


«  Valuation,  $44.048.."&7.G6.      Population,    71.440. 
»=  Ordinances,  1848.   49. 

"^  Ordinance   of   Mar.    17,   1849.     An  exception  was  made   in   the   case    of   the 
Fifth  Ward. 
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third  by  the  city."**  In  1848  a  special  act  permitted  the  alder- 
men of  the  Third  "Ward  to  levy  special  taxes  on  certain  lots  in 
that  ward,  but  the  tax  was  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  the 
expense  of  the  improvement  paid  for,  and  should  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  frontage.''^  A  few  montlis  later  a  general 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  council  to  begin  street  improve- 
ments anywhere  in  the  city  and  to  collect  the  usual  special 
taxes.*®  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  feeling  abroad  that 
such  taxes  had  not  in  the  past  been  assessed  on  an  equitable 
basis.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  this  by  a  proviso  that 
such  tax  should  in  no  c^se  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  value 
of  the  lot  would  be  enhanced  by  the  improvement,  said  value  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  assessor.*'  The  balance  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  wards.  In  addition  to  this  act,  special  laws  were  passed 
from  time  to  time  providing  for  the  construction  of  particular 
streets  and  usually  placing  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  alder- 
men of  the  'wards  concerned.*®  In  1851,  these  "local  commit- 
tees" seem  to  have  come  into  full  control  of  all  such  work.*^ 

Ordinarily  these  assessments  were  for  street  purposes,  but 
other  forms  of  local  improvements  were  sometimes  paid  for  in 
the  same  way.  In  1849.  the  aldermen  of  the  Fifth  Ward  were 
empowered  to  build  a  wharf  and  to  dredge  the  river  in  front 
of  it;  the  cost  to  be  assessed  on  the  lots  fronting  the  wharf  in 
proportion  to  the  frontage."*^  The  next  year  we  find  similar 
legislation  for  the  Fourth  AVard,^^  and  in  1851  the  Third  Ward 


^*  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer;  see  Sentiitel,  Sept.  21,  1S4G. 

"^  The  tax  was  foi-  tlie  improvement  of  K.  Water  and  Huron  streets:  Laws  of 
Ww.,  1848:  act  of  Mar.  11.  Similar  authority  was  granted  on  tlie  same  day  to 
tlie  aldermen  of  the  Fifth  Ward. 

^'  Ibid.,  act  of  Aug.  10.  The  council  wag  given  similar  powers  with  respect  to 
lots  on  which  water  accumulated  and  became  stagnant. 

"Each  ward  had  three  assessors.  Mar.  11,  1848,  a  law  was  passed  (limited 
in  operation  to  the  Fifth  Ward)  giving  the  owners  of  lots  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  complaints  heard  in  case  their  property  should  be  injured  instead  of 
benefited  by  deep  cutting  or  extraordinary  filling.  In  such  cases  the  marshal 
was  to  summon  twelve  freeholders,  not  residents  of  the  complainant's  ward,  who 
were  to  determine  what  part  of  tlu'  special  tax  ouuht  to  be  remittetl.  (r.uws  of 
Wis.,    1848.    204.) 

o^Ihiff..   184S.  pp.   10.",.   174;  ibid.,  1850,   ch.  280:   ibid.,  1851,   chs.   269,   305. 

<"7f)irf.,  1851,  ch.  305. 

■">Tbid.,  1840,  ch.  80. 

''^  Ibid.,  1850,  ch.  C7. 
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yvixs  authorized  to  proceed  in  a  like  manner."-  In  all  these  in- 
stances, the  property  owners  seem  to  have  been  assessed  for  the 
entire  cost  of  the  wluirves. 

So  long  as  the  council  had  control  of  this  fcjrm  of  taxation, 
the  difticulties  incident  to  collecting  the  taxes  would  not  be 
great.  But  as  the  matter  gi'adualiy  can]e  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  aldermen,  the  difficulties  seem  to  have  increased.  An  at- 
tempt was  then  made  to  collect  these  like  any  other  taxes,  to 
have  them  levied  by  the  assessor  (under  the  direction  of  the 
aldermen)  who  should  make  a  return  of  the  amounts  levied  to 
the  clerk  in  order  that  they  might  get  into  the  tax  lists."'  How- 
ever, in  1849  and  1850,  such  a  large  part  of  the  taxes  remained 
uncollected  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,^*  that  to  proceed  to 
collect  by  means  of  forced  sales  would  have  been  unwise  and 
impracticable.  In  1851  the  legislature  sanctioned  a  new  method 
of  payment:  on  completing  the  work  undertaken,  the  contractor 
received  a  certificate  stating  w^hat  vv-as  due  and  Avhat  parcels  of 
real  estate  were  responsible  for  its  payment.  These  certificates 
drew  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  and  were  transferable. 
In  case  the  owners  of  the  lots  specified  neglected  to  pay  what 
was  due,  judgment  could  be  obtained  in  the  circuit  court. '•'^ 

C.     Municipal  Expenditures 

1.  Administration.  The  new  common  council  took  up  its 
abode  in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  Church  on  Spring  street. 
Here  it  dwelt  for  about  two  years  and  then  moved  into  new 
quarters  in  the  second  story  of  a  stable  where  it  remained  until 
in  1850  this  "city  hall"  Avas  destroyed  by  fire.'*"'  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  aldermen  were  very  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  attending  the  regular  meetings.     Again  and 


"/bid.,  1851,  ch.  157.  This  act  also  provides  for  more  wharves  in  the  Fifth 
Ward. 

■^Lau's  o;  irfv.,  1848.   1C.V4  :   ibid..   lS-49,   ch.   80;  ibid.,   18.51,   ch.    .30.5. 

"The  taxes  for  1849  were  illegally  levied  and  had  to  he  reassessed  (Buck, 
Milwaukee,  3:  199).  The  legislature  finally  extended  the  time  for  the  payment  of 
these  taxes  to  the  second  Monday  in  February,  1850.  (Laws  of  Wis.,  1850,  ch. 
9.) 

"/bid...  1851,  ch.  269. 

■"  Ali.u:c.u?;ce    CASS/),    270. 
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again  in  those  early  yeai-s,  we  find  that  the  council  could  trans- 
act no  business  for  want  of  a  quorum.  An  ordinance  had  beeii 
passed  in  1844  providing  for  fines  for  absence  from  the  council 
without  leave ;'^  but  this  plan  had  evidently  proved  ineffective^ 
as  the  legislature  vras  finally  called  on  to  act  in  the  matter/* 
The  city  fathers,  then  as  now,  were  freely  charged  with  ex- 
travagance, but  at  least  with  respect  to  granting  salaries  this 
charge  was  baseless.  In  1847,  the  finance  committee  reported 
adversely  a  bill  presented  by  the  treasurer  for  office  rent,  blanks, 
and  clerk  hire;  the  council  allowed  olSce  rent  in  no  other  case 
and  should  make  no  exception  in  this;  if  the  treasurer  could 
lighten  his  labors  by  using  printed  blanks  and  employing  clerks, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  at  his  own  expense.  The  city  paid 
him  $400  for  the  work  and  it  ought  to  cost  no  more."^  The  logic 
of  the  committee  prevailed.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
clerk,  the  treasurer  was  the  best  paid  official  in  the  government. 
The  clerk  in  1848  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  income  from  the 
city  of  $600;^*'  the  next  year  it  was  raised  to  $700,^^  at  which 
figure  it  remained  for  several  yeare.  In  1849,  the  marshal's 
salary  'was  $200;®-  two  years  later  it  was  fixed  at  $300  and  3 
per  cent,  on  moneys  collected. ^^  The  police  justice  in  1851  had 
a  salary  of  $400.^*  The  street  inspectors  were  paid,  in  the 
First  Ward.  $250,  and  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  man  em- 
ployed; in  the  Second  and  Fourth  Wards  $100  and  one  dollar 
per  day  for  each  man  employed;  and  in  the  Third  and  Fifth. 
Wards  $365.*^  In  all  other  matters  of  general  administrative- 
interest,  the  same  kiud  of  penurious  economy  seems  to  have  been 
practiced. 

2.  Almshouse  and  Health  Department.  One  of  the  first  mat- 
ters that  the  new  government  took  up  was  that  of  poor  relief. 
A  small  tax  yielding  $2,'857.48*''  was  levied  for  that  purpose  in. 


^'Buck,  Milwaukee,  3:  24-5. 

's  Charier  of  ISkC,  sec.  22. 

"  Buck,  Mdwaukce,  3:  81. 

^Ibid.,  157. 

"^Ordinances,  1848,  81:  ordinance  of  Apr.  ill,  1S49  ;   (supplement). 

"  Hid. 

*■'  Buck,  Milwaukee,  3:  344. 

^  Hid. 

«■•  Ibid. 

*"  Seniinel.  Tec.  17.  1846. 
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1846;  most  of  this  money  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  providing 
an  almshouse.  In  June  of  that  year,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
establishing'  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  almshouse  and 
specifying  the  duties  of  this  new  official. ^'^  The  compensation 
was  fixed  at  $1.50  per  week  for  every  person  in  his  care  a]x>ve 
the  age  of  ten  years  and  half  as  much  for  all  others.*^  Three 
years  later  the  system  was  changed  somCwhat,  and  the  alms- 
house keeper  was  given  a  regular  salary  which  for  that  year 
was  to  be  $350.'*=' 

In  1845  the  board  of  trustees  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Milwaukee  Medical  Association,  according  to  which  the  so- 
ciety agreed  to  look  after  the  sick  poor  in  the  village.  For  this 
the  corporation  paid  $400.  Next  year  a  city  physician  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  work  with  a  salary  of  $350."^  During  the  sum- 
mer smallpox  broke  out  and  certain  sanitary  measures  had 
to  be  taken.  In  June  the  council  selected  five  physicians,  one 
for  each  ward,  to  study  the  situation  and  attend  the  sick.  A 
little  later  a  board  of  health  was  created  composed  of  the  mayor 
and  five  aldermen  with  power  to  make  and  enforce  such  sani- 
tary regidations  as  the  situation  demanded.  When  it  became 
necessary  in  November  to  provide  a  pest  hoiLse.  the  council 
promptly  set  aside  $100  for  such  a  building."^ 

The  arrangements  were,  however,  all  merely  temporary.  The 
board  of  health  was  nothing  but  a  committee  of  the  council,  and, 
as  a  rule,  was  active  only  w^hen  danger  was  present  and  imme- 
diate. In  1848  cholera  appeared  in  the  country.  INIayor  Up- 
ham,  in  his  inaugural  the  next  April,  called  attention  to  the 
great  need  of  an  active  board  of  health;''^  but  as  usual  no  in- 
telligent action  was  taken  before  the  disease  was  approaching 


"  Ordinances,  1848,  3 :  ordinance  of  June  15,  1846. 

•"  Ibid.,  41 :  ordinance  of  Dec.  17,  1846.  There  was  no  other  compensation,  but 
the  inmates  might  be  required  to  assist  in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm. 

^^  Ibid.,  81:  ordinance  of  Apr.  21,  1849. 

•o  Conard,  Milwaukee,  1:  243.  The  physician  appointed  is  said  to  have  un- 
derbid the  Association.  The  arrangement  was  unsatisfactory  and  in  1847  the 
council  again  entrusted  the  matter  to  the  Association ;  the  amount  paid  was 
$500 ;  two  physicians  loolied  after  the  almshouse  patients  and  two  were  assigned 
to  each  ward. 

«'  Thi/J..    2."0-l  :    see    also    MihrauJ,re    r/SS/).    306-7. 

*^  Sentinel,  Apr.  13,  1849;  see  also  ibid.,  Apr.  14,  1848;  inaugural  of  Mayor 
Kilbourn. 
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the  city.  Great  efforts  were  then  made  to  avert  the  plague,  but 
all  in  vain.'*^ 

The  cost  of  maintaining  these  two  departments  was  consider- 
able. In  1849  it  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $6,000,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  was  for  support  of  the  poor.^* 

3.  Police  and  Fire  Departments.  Though  the  terms  police 
and  police  departments  were  frequently  used  in  the  early  years 
of  Milwaukee,  in  reality  such  a  department  did  not  exist.  The 
charter  continued  the  office  of  marshal,  but  it  w^as  evident  that 
this  official  alone  could  not  preserve  the  public  peace  night  and 
day  in  a  scattered  city  like  Milwaukee.  To  begin  with,  the  mar- 
shal was  authorized  to  appoint  deputies  whenever  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so  f^  but  this  did  not  solve  the  problem  of 
service  at  night.  In  December,  1846,  a  night  watch  was  es- 
tablished, consisting  of  a  captain  of  the  whole  city  and  a  watch- 
man for  each  ward.°*^  The  next  year  the  number  of  watchmen 
appears  to  have  been  doubled.®^     The  watch  was  not  a  very  ex- 


M  Conard,  Milwaukee,  1:  251.  The  disease  soon  reappeared.  A  new  board  of 
health  was  organized  with  extensive  powers,  but  its  efforts  were  unavailing. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  its  expenses  for  the  year  (1850)  were  only  $500. 
(Mihvaukee   (18S1),    .•557.) 

**  Sentinel,  Apr.  24,  1850.     Treasurer's  report: 

Almshouse     $1 ,  344  15 

Poor  support  in  addition    2 ,  839  t)3 

Keeping  of  insane 357  92 

Quarantine    376  46 

Physicians  for   poor 737  81 

Superintendent  of  almshouse 403  12 

$6,059  09 
To  this  should  probably  be  added  $105  for  abating  nuisances. 
The  expenses  for  1847  as  given  by  Buck    {Milwaukee,  3:  155-6)   are  as  ioi- 
lows : 

Poor  support   $2 ,  691  90 

Building  city  hospital   C25  56 

Salary  of  hospital  physicians  etc 394  38 

Superintendent  of  almshouse 380  32 

$4,092  16 
The  city  also  paid  $338.25  for  vaccination  done  the  year  before. 
"Buck,  Milwaukee,  3:   22:  ordiimnre  of  .Tuly  13,    1846.     Evidently   such   dep- 
uties were  occasionally  appointed  ;  in  1847  the  city  paid  $306.64  to  the  marshal 
(Hid.,  155)  while  in  1849  the  marshal's  oflSce  cost  $1,065.77   (8enUn0l,  Apr.  24, 
1850.) 

^Ordinances,  1848,  37-41;  ordinance  of  Dec.  3,  1846. 

»'  Sentinel,  Mar.  27,  1847.     Ten  watchmen  are  referred  to. 
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pensive  institution,  as  the  captain  in  1847  received  only  $1.50 
per  ni^'ht,  and  the  watehmon  only  about  $1."^  Each  ward  evi- 
dently paid  its  own  watchmen,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all 
the  wards  maintained  a  ni<^ht  watch  more  than  a  few  months 
in  the  year.*" 

The  city  also  maintained  a  central  station  or  watch  hoiLse 
where  prisoners  were  detained  until  they  could  appear  before 
the  police  justice.^'*'*  This  was  not  a  regularly  chosen  official 
but  one  of  the  ward  justices  of  the  peace  selected  by  the  council 
to  act  in  this  capacity.  In  addition  to  his  ordinary  powers  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  he  had  by  virtue  of  this  appointment  "sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  hear  all  complaints  and  conduct 
all  examinations  and  trials  in  criminal  cases  within  the  city;" 
also  "exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  which  the  city  was 
a  party.  "^"^  From  1850  to  1852,  MiKvaukee  really  had  two 
police  courts;  as  by  an  act  of  February  9,  1850,  the  justice  of 
the  peace  in  the  Fifth  Ward  was  given  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  police  justice  "within  the  limits  of  said  ward."^*^-  The 
salary  of  the  police  justice  was  not  large :  in  1851  it  was  $400.^*^^ 

The  charter  empowered  the  council  to  organize  fire  companies, 
each  to  be  limited  to  forty  men.  But  the  organizations  as  be- 
fore were  voluntary^  and  the  only  inducements  to  enlist  were 
certain  exemptions  from  highway  labor  and  militia  duty,^"^  and 
later  also  from  jury  duty.^^^  After  seven  years  of  service,  the 
firemen  were  excused  from  these  three  burdens  forever,  except 


M  Ibid. 

»»  Mayor  Kilbouni  spoke  la  his  inaugural  (1848)  of  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  night  watch  arrangement.  In  1850  Mayor  Upham  maintained  that  the  city 
hac'i  had  only  two  or  three  v.'ateiini'>:i  ■.liiriiicc  tlie  year  ;iast.  'Srii'i^i''.  Apr.  14, 
1848;  Apr.  22,  1850.)  In  1848  the  Fifth  Ward  seems  to  have  paid  its  night 
watchman  only  $52 ;  the  next  year  $93.  In  1849  the  First  Ward  evidently  em- 
ployed a  continuous  watch;  its  expenditures  for  this  service  were  $397.  (Ibid., 
Apr.  18.  1849;  Apr.  24.   1850.) 

^'^Ibid.,  June  24,  1846.  For  a  time  the  county  jail  was  used.  In  1847  the 
city  paid  in  rent  of  watch  house  and  salary  of  watchmen  $104.33.  (Buck,  Mil- 
waukee, 3: 155.) 

"»  Charier  of  me,  sec.  16. 

i"*  Lams  of  Wis.,  1850,  ch.  278. 

'"*'  Buck,  Milioaukee,  3: 344.  In  1851  the  police  department  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  city  $1,759.83 ;  hut  I  am  unable  to  determine  just  what  the  finance 
committee  means  to  include  under  "police."     See  Free  DemO'crat,  Mar.  6,  1832. 

i°*  Charter  of  iSifi,  sec.  57. 

''•'■■  Lnn-.-i  (,/    ll'i,..    1S47    (reg.   sess..   64-5)  ;   act  of   Feb.   4.    1847.  sec.   3. 
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in  cases  of  insurrection  and  invasion.  The  chief  engineer  and 
his  assistants  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council;^''*'  but  this 
power  seems  in  practice  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
firemen  themselves. ^'^*"  Each  ward  had  a  fire  v/arden  whose 
principal  duty  was  to  inspect  the  buildings  in  his  district.^''® 
At  first  the  city  government  seemed  reluctant  to  undertake  the 
reorganization  of  this  department.  ii^.Iany  of  the  a'derm.en 
favored  letting  each  ward  manage  its  own  fire  service.^''^  Fin- 
ally, however,  it  was  determined  to  purchase  the  apparatus  from 
the  wards  and  make  the  department  a  general  concern.^-*'  New 
apparatus  was  added  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  companies 
were  begun  :"^  but  funds  were  lacking  and  enough  could  not 
be  done  to  give  the  city  adequate  protection.  The  council  came 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  unfavorable  criticism  during  all  these 
years,  both  on  the  part  of  firemen  and  citizens,  especially  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  apparatus  was  housed. ^^-  The  fire 
companies  at  last  became  desperate  and  threatened  to  disband. ^^' 
This  with  a  threat  fi-om  the  underwriters  to  raise  insurance 
rates  (1852)  finally  secured  for  the  department  the  considera- 
tion that  it  so  long  had  sought.^^' 

The  cost  of  this  department  in  1847  was  $2,095.22,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  for  building  engine  houses.^^^     In  1849  the  cost 


^0^  Charter  of  ms,  sec.  21. 

"•'  See  account  of  election  of  chiefa  and  assistants  ia  Sentinel,  March  27,  1850. 

"'  Ordinances,  1848,  20  flf. 

lo"  Sentinel,  July  1.  1846. 

^^0  Ibid.,  Sept.  21,  184G. 

>"  Ibid.,  Nov.  29,  1847. 

"'See  Buck,  Milicaulee,  «:  207,  232,  287-91,  377-8;  Sentinel,  Nov.  29,  1847. 
The  chief  engineer  reported  six  companies  in  1850.  Some  of  these  had  good 
houses  and  apparatus,  while  others  had  not.  Compared  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment In  other  cities,  he  said,  "oursr  is  decidedly  deficient  in  numerical  strength 
and  force,  and  in  the  numl)er  of  engines,  only  three  of  which  can  be  relied 
upon."  Among  other  things  he  recommended  larger  companies.  This  waa 
heeded  and  the  legislature  at  Its  next  session  raised  the  limit  from  40  to  70 
men.  (T.oir^  nf  ir,\..  1S.-.1.  eh.  ::(>.-..  sec  S. )  For  the  report  se>>  Ruck,  ilil- 
waukee,  3:  287 ;  Advertiser,  Aug.  22,  1850. 

"'■  P.iick  \fi!tniiil:r<\  H:  377-S.  Amonjf  ot'ier  thingi!  CiinT-!nin'\i  of  wns  t!ie 
council's  habit  of  not  paying  it.^  bills  promptly  and  leaving  the  fire  companies  to 
face  insistent  creditors. 

'■♦  Buck,  Milwaukee,  S:  377-8. 

^^'^  Tbid..  155.  For  buildiug  engine  houses  $1,718.2G  ;  for  support  of  fire  de- 
partment. $27fi.9G. 
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wa-s  $3,193.98/'"  and  in  1851,  $4,409.48.''^  It  will  be  seen  that 
durinj;  these  four  yeai-s  the  expense  of  fire  protection  had 
doubled ;  but  the  population  also  had  doubled  in  the  same 
period."^  The  cost  per  capita  (about  20  cents  or  less)  re- 
mained nearly  the  same  throughout  the  period. 

"i.  Harbor  and  Bridcjes.  As  stated  above,  the  new  charter 
empowered  the  council  to  levy  a  harbor  tax  if  the  taxpayers  by 
referendum  should  declare  for  it.^''*  Though  the  question  was 
agitated  continually  no  such  tax  was  levied,  as  the  city  still 
entertained  the  hope  that  Congress  would  build  the  harbor 
where  the  majority  of  vhe  citizens  wanted  it,'-"  It  should  be 
added  that  ^Milwaukee  was  hardly  able  financially  to  undeilake 
such  a  work  at  this  time.  And  in  those  years  the  city  began  to 
develop  a  frenzied  interest  in  railroads,  ^lilwaukee  cannot  as- 
sist in  railway  building  and  construct  a  harbor  at  the  same  time, 
argued  Mayor  Upham  in  his  inaugural  address  in  1849.  lie, 
at  least,  was  in  favor  of  investing  in  railway  stock,  and  letting 
the  harbor  wait.'-' 

The  situation  with  respect  to  bridges  improved  somewhat  under 
the  new  government,  but  did  not  become  wholly  satisfactory. 
The  act  of  February  2,  1846,  permitted  the  construction  or  re- 
building of  three  bridges,  all  across  the  Milwaukee  river.^-^ 
One  was  to  connect  the  East  and  South  sides,'-''  another  con- 
nected Wisconsin  and  Spring  streets,  and  a  third  was  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  at  Cherry  street.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  Chestnut  street  and  Oneida  street  bridges 
should  be  removed.'-*     The  expense  of  building,  rebuilding,'-^ 


"* /S'r »;(■/( f',   April   24,   ISoO  :    treasurer's  report. 

117  pi-rr.   Drmncrat,   March   0,    IsTii; :    report    of   linancp   committee. 

"8  The  population  in  1846  was  9,508 ;  in  1850  it  was  20,061. 

"'  See  above  under  general  taxation. 

""  In  1850  the  harbor  question  seems  to  have  again  entered  into  congressional 
politics.      (Free  Democrat,  Nov.  4,  1850.) 

^^  Sentinel,  April   13,  1849. 

'==2  Laics  of  Wis.,  1846,  100.  This  act  was  not  to  become  eflfective  before  it 
had  been  accepted  by  the  voters  at  a  referendum ;  but  at  this  election  the  voters 
of  Walker's  Point  were  to  have  no  part ;  it  was  feared  they  might  defeat  the 
measure.      (Milxvaukce  (1881),  513.) 

•"'  Connecting  E.  Water  and  Ferry  streets. 

'"  The  former  when  the  Cherry  st.  bridge  was  completed ;  the  latter  within 
five  years   (sec.  3). 

'*5  The  law  contemplated  rebuilding  the  bridges  at  Spring  and  Ferry  streets 
(sec.  1). 
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and  maintaining  these  bridges  was  distributed  among  the  various 
wards,  but  in  such  proportions  that  the  East  Side  had  to  bear 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  burden.^-*'  There  was  probably 
some  justice  in  this  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  but 
in  a  few  years  the  relative  importance  of  the  wards  had  changed, 
and  the  burden  was  no  longer  equitably  distributed.^-^  There 
was  also  the  difficiLlty  that  a  bridge  maintained  by  three  or 
four  pugnacious  wards  was  in  danger  of  not  being  maintained 
at  all.i-« 

The  bridge  tax  levied  in  1846  produced  $4,307.53  in  the  East 
Side  wards  and  $2,180.40  in  those  on  the  West  Side.'-**  It  seems 
likely  that  all  this  money  was  used  in  accordance  with  the  bridge 
law  of  that  year.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  bridge 
expenses  for  the  next  few  years  were,  but  an  idea  can  be  formed 
from  the  estimates  of  Alderman  Smith  as  to  the  taxes  needed 
for  1847.  He  thought  a  one-mill  tax  would  be  sufficient.  This 
would  probably  produce  $1,500.^^"  In  1849  a  new  bridge  was 
built  at  Oneida  street  apparently  at  the  expense  of  the  First 
Ward;  the  cost  of  which  was  $2,805.35.^^^  That  same  year  this 
ward  had  other  bridge  expenses  to  the  amount  of  $403.29,  while 
the  Fifth  Ward  spent  only  $65.82;"-  but  then  the  First  Ward 
helped  to  maintain  four  bridges,  while  the  Fifth  Ward  was 
responsible  only  for  a  small  share  of  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing one. 

5.  Schools.     As  we  have  already  seen,  the  management  of  the 


]26  rpjjg  Ferry  st.  bridge  was  to  be  maintained  by  the  East  Side  and  South  Side 
wards  "in  proportion  to  their  respective  tax  lists."  The  other  bridges  were  to 
he  kept  u,p  by  the  wards  concerned  in  the  same  proportion.  This  seems  just, 
hut  we  must  remember  that  the  East  Side  wards  had  to  help  maintain  all  the 
bridges,  while  the  South  Side  paid  one-sixth  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  one. 
The  East  Side  also  had  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
Spring  St.  bridge  and  all  of  the  cost  of  the  "bridge  proper"  at  Cherry  st. 

"■f  See  the  Free  Democrat  of  Nov.  1.'?,  1850.  The  editor  favors  a  transfer  of 
all   Ihese  charges  to  the  general  city  fund. 

'2*  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  wards  seem  to  have  been  slow  in  repairing 
bridges.     See  'Wisconsin,  Apr.  17,  1849. 

'=»  Sentinel,  Dec.  17,  1846. 

^30  Sentinel,  Dec.  17,  1846. 

'M  nid.,  April  24,  1850. 

^^  Ihid.  At  this  rate  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Walker's  Point  bridge  must 
have  been  less  than  $400  for  the  year.  The  year  before,  this  bridge  had  to  be 
repaired  as  well  as  tended;  the  bridge  expenses  for  that  year  (Fifth  Ward)  were 
$.'^92.89.  In  1851  the  bridge  expenses  for  the  entire  city  amounted  to  $2,752.78 
or  about  $690  per  bridge. 
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city  schools,  originally  placed  in  the  iiands  of  the  aldermen,  was 
finally  entrusted  to  a  separate  i)ody  known  as  the  board  of 
school  coinniisyioncrs.  This  body  was  authorized  to  establish 
and  organize  schools,  to  employ  teachers,  to  hire  or  erect  school 
houses — in  general,  to  manage  the  entire  public  school  system.'^' 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  close  of  1845  there  were  thir- 
teen schools  in  the  city,  of  which  nine  were  private.  These 
private  establishments  the  board  might  declare  public  sch(H)!s; 
only  they  must  have  competent  teachers  and  at  least  thirty 
pupils  in  attendance.^"'*  The  commissioners  were  to  determine 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  sehcx)!  purposes  and  report 
the  same  to  the  council,  whose  duty  it  then  became  to  provide 
the  funds.^^^  These  were  kept  by  the  city  treasurer  and  paid 
out  by  him  on  the  order  of  the  school  board. ^"^^  To  provide 
these  revenues  a  tax  of  2^^  mills  might  be  levied,  but  the  board 
was  also  empowered  to  charge  a  tuition  fee  limited  to  $1.50 
per  quarter  of  eleven  weeks. ^^' 

The  school  board  organized  April  14,  1846.  On  inquiry  it 
was  found  that  the  new  department  was  utterly  avithout  funds, 
and  that  none  could  be  realized  before  the  taxes  were  collected 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  'It  was  determined,  however,  to  open 
the  schools  as  soon  ap  suitable  rooms  and  teachers  could  be 
secured,  and  to  draw  orders  on  the  school  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses.  In  June  five  schools  were  in  operation,  one 
in  each  ward.  In  October  an  additional  school  was  opened  in 
the  Third  Ward.  But  these  schools  soon  proved  insufficient, 
and  in  February  the  board  added  two  primary  schools,  one  in 
the  Second  Ward  and  one  in  the  Fifth.  The  aggregate  at- 
tendance at  the  public  schools  for  the  months  o'f  February  and 
March,  1847,  was  753.  At  the  same  time  there  were  fourteen 
private  schools  in  the  city,  attended  by  437  pupils.     In  all  1,190 


'^^  Charter,  1849.  S8  ff:     School  Law  of  Feb.  3,  1846,  sec.  5. 

'^*  Ibid.,  sec.  10-11. 

"•  Ibid.,  sec.  7. 

""Ibid.,  sec.  8. 

'"  Ibid.,  sec.  5.  No  such  rates  were  collected  during  the  first  year  of  the 
board's  existence ;  whether  they  were  levied  later  or  not  I  am  unable  to  de- 
termine ;  but  from  Mayor  Kilbourn's  protest  against  tuition  fees  in  his  in- 
augural address   (1848)    I  infer  that  some  revenue  was  raised  by  this  meaaa. 
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children  were  attending  some  school ;  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber that  were  in  school  the  year  before.^^^^ 

But  Milwaukee  still  counted  a  thousand  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen^^^  that  were  not  in  any  school,  public  or 
select.  How  to  provide  accommodations  for  these  was  the 
problem.  The  city  still  had  only  one  decent  school  house,  the 
one  at  Walker's  Point.  Six  of  the  eight  schools  occupied 
rented  rooms.  That  these  were  not  ideal  school  rooms  appears 
from  a  statement  by  the  editor  of  the  Se)ifincl,  that  he  had 
visited  one  of  them  and  had  found  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
children  huddled  together  in  a  roorn^  twenty-four  feet  long  by 
eighteen  wide."*'  But  the  board  was  powerless.  The  2-mill 
tax  levied  by  the  commissioners  netted  $2,708.03,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  (^$2,207.02),"^  but  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  further  schools, 
to  say  nothing  of  building  suitable  school  houses.  The  board 
and  the  council  saw  but  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty:  the  nec- 
^sary  fimds  could  be  secured  only  by  making  a  loan,  and  the 
two  bodies  joined  in  requesting  the  legislature  to  authorize  a 
loan  of  $15,000  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent.  The  legislature  consented  on  condition  that  such 
a  loan  be  first  approved  by  the  people  at  a  special  election.  The 
money  thus  borrowed  was  to  be  used  for  school  sites  and  school 
houses  only.  It  was  estimated  that  the  sum  would  be  sufficient 
"to  build  five  school  houses  with  accommodations  for  1,200 
children.  ""- 

There  must  have  existed  considerable  opposition  to   making 


'-'This  paraRraph  is  summarized  from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
•of  School  Commissioners,  published  in  the  Sentinel,  Apr.  26,  1847.  See  also 
Bucli,  Milwaukee,  3:  71  ff. 

"»Tlie   school    census    (1847)    reported    2,128   children    of   school    age.     (Ibid.) 
>*>  Sentinel,  July    10,   1847.     The  editor,   Gea.    Rufus   Kins,    was   a   member   of 
the  school  board. 

'"  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1847  : 

Teachers'   wages    $1,784  65 

Room   rent    ^^^  32 

Sundries    304  05 

$2,207  02 
Some  of  the  teachers  provided  the  rooms  la  which  they  taught ;  all  found  their 
own  fuel.     (First  Ann.  Rep.) 
"■'Ihid.;  Si-nfiie'.  .Tan.    11,   .Till,   lo,    1947:   Laws  of  Wis.,  1847.  32. 
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such  a  loan,  for  the  council  delayed  long  before  fixing  a  date  for 
the  referendum.  A  meeting  Avas  called  for  July  10,  1847,  to  fix 
such  a  date,  but  a  quorum  did  not  appear.  Not  before  1849  was 
the  city  able  to  begin  building  new  school  houses.^"  Two  loans 
amounting  to  $7,000  seem  to  have  been  made'''^  and  the  next  April 
at  a  special  election  a  further  loan  of  $10,000  was  authorized.^*^ 
With  the  funds  thus  provided  five  school  houses  were  built,  each 
costing,  site  and  furniture  included,  a  little  more  than  $4,000.^*^ 
All  of  these  were  not  finished  before  1852. '^^  The  need  of  new 
school  buildings  had  by  this  time  become  evident  to  all.  In 
1849  nearly  4,000  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old 
were  found  by  the  enumerators,  and  of  these  the  city  in  its  nine 
crowded  schools  was  able  to  accommodate  only  1,158.'^^ 

In  the  actual  management  of  the  schools,  the  principal  item  of 
expense  was  teachers'  wages.  In  1846  the  teachers  were  paid 
about  $250  per  year.^"  Four  years  later  the  men  received  $400 
and  the  women  from  $200  to  $250  annually.^^^'  Doubtless  this; 
increase  in  salary  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  growth  in  ex- 
penditures from  $2,207.02  in  1846  to  $4,083.36  in  1849.^^^ 
Throughout  this  period  the  yearly  cost  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem (building  expenses  not  included)  was  a  trifle  less  than  25 
cents  per  capita,  certainly  not  an  enormous  tax. 

6.  Streets,  Sidewalks,  and  Seivers.  Thus  far  we  have  met 
with  a  seeming  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to- 
spend  money  for  any  purpose  w^hatever;  but  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  matter  of  street  building,  we  observe  a  different 


^*^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  School   Commissioners,   1849;   se-ei 
Buck,   Miluoukcc.  3:   271   ff.  :   cf.   SnitiiteL  Jan.   24,   1840. 

'«  See  ibid,   and  Sentinel,   Apr.   24,   1850.     The  loan  of  $2,000  secured  from 
T.  A.  Lapham  probably  was  not  of  the  sort  contemplated  by  the  act  limiting  the 
amount  to  be  borrowed  to  $15,000. 
"5  Sentinel,  April  1,  1850. 
i«  Fourth  Annual  Report. 
"'•  MUicaukcc,   (]SS1).   .")20. 

^**  Fourth    Annual    Report.     The    number    found    was    3,935.     Before    these 
buildings  were  all  completed  Milwaukee  had  6,463  children  of  school  age. 
^*^  First  Annual  Report. 
160  fourth  Annual  Report. 

1611846-1847    $2,207  02     First  Ann.  Rep.;  Sentinel,   Apr.   26,  1847. 

1847-1848   3,164  65.     (includes  a  treasurer's  commission,  $163. 15v 

Riok.    .\fi  lira  III- re.    3:156.) 

1848-1849    3,512  96.     Sentinel,   Mar.   9,  1849. 

1849-1850    4,083  36.     Buck,   Milicaulcee,   3:273. 
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.-attitude.  The  impression  that  one  receives  from  examining  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  is  that  there  must  have  been  an  im- 
mense amount  of  street  work  done  during  those  years. ^^-  It  is 
evident  also  that  the  need  for  such  improvement  was  exceed- 
ingly great.  The  streets  were  "hideous"  in  1846,  if  'we  are  to 
Jjelieve  the  Sentinel,  and  sidewalks  existed  only  in  the  form  of 
ditches. ^^^  The  next  year  this  same  paper  noticed  vast  improve- 
ments in  this  respect:  "wide  and  handsome  brick  sidewalks" 
had  been  laid  along  several  of  the  leading  streets,  and  the 
grades  had  been  much  improved.^^*  "We  gather,  however,  from 
Mayor  Kilboum's  inaugural  (in  1848)  that  much  of  this  work 
was  not  such  as  to  insure  permanence :  poor  materials  had  been 
used  and  the  work  had  been  carelessly  done.^^'  But  in  that 
year  the  council  began  to  plan  for  more  efficient  work  in  this 
line  and  appointed  a  street  inspector  for  each  ward  to  have 
charge  of  this  work.^^**  He  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
per  day  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  directing  the  work;  but 
it  seems  that  he  was  not  supposed  to  spend  more  than  a  few 
-days  at  these  duties.^^'^  The  experiment  was  evidently  success- 
ful; for,  a  year  later,  the  inspector  were  appointed  for  a 
Iwelve  months'  term,^'^  and  soon  after  they  were  made  salaried 
•officials.^^^  But  gradually  the  local  aldermen  began  to  super- 
sede the  inspectors  until  in  1852,  the  new  charter  placed  all 
street  improvements  in  charge  of  these  local  committees  acting 
•as  street  commissioners.^*''' 

The  revenues  necessary  to  carry  on  these  improvements  were 
derived  principally  from  the  ward  funds  and  from  special  as- 
•sessments.     Loans   were  generallv  not   allowed. ^°^     It  must  be 


■"  See  also  Buck.  Mihraukee,  3:  passim. 

"'  Sentinel,  July  9,  1846. 

'"/Md.,  Nov.   12,  1847. 

"'  Ibid.,  Apr.  14,  1848.  He  declared  that  the  street  commissioners  had  doae 
poor   work.      He  would  liavo   Iheni   oo'lperate  with   the  board   of  health. 

"'  Ordinances,  1848,  G2-4  :     ordinance  of  March  30,  1848. 

>"  Ibid. 

"'Ibid.,  75,  Ordinances  of  March  17,  1849.  At  this  time  the  council  also  be- 
gan to  look  about  for  a  city  engineer.     (Sentinel,  Apr.  30.   1849.) 

'"  I  do  not  find  that  their  salaries  were  fixed  before  1S51.  See  Buck,  Mil- 
waukee. 3: 344. 

"•  This  change  reall.r  came  a  year  earlier  by  the  tax  law  of  Mar.  1.5,  1851. 
'(Laws  of  Wis..  1851,  ch.  378.) 

'*  The  only  instance  I  have  met  of  such  a  loan  being  authorized   is   in   the 
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rememberod  tliat  disr(.'p;arding  the  matter  of  taxation  to  meet 
old  indebtedness,  the  first  city  council  was  authorized  to  levy  a 
tax  of  223^  mills.  Of  this  nearly  half  (10  mills)  should  be 
used  for  ward  expenses.^''-  Now  the  wards  used  nearly  all  their 
funds  for  buildin<^  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  and  t;utters."^ 
In  1846  the  council  levied  a  tax  of  $6,913.72  to  pay  the  ward 
debts,  $10,718.27  for  general  ward  purposes,  and  $15,774.69  for 
all  the  other  municipal  needs — bridges,  schools,  poor  suppor-t, 
and  health,  fire,  and  police  departments.'*^*  Of  $6,167.37  in 
orders  issued  ])y  tlic  Second  Ward  in  1848,  all  but  $571.32  seems 
to  be  charged  to  street  work  and  kindred  lines  of  improvement.^^' 
The  next  year  the  same  ward  si)ent  $5,179.40  for  the  same  pur- 
pose,'"" while  the  First  Ward  used  $4,444.58."''^  At  this  rate 
we  should  conclude  that  the  city  drew  that  year  more  than 
$20,000  from  tlie  general  ward  funds  for  the  purpose  named. 
In  March,  1852,  the  finance  committee  found  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  1851  the  city  had  spent  about  $30,000  in  building 
streets,  sewers,  and  the  like.^*^® 


charter  amendments  of  1851  (Laus  of  Wis.,  1851,  ch.  ."^Oo)  ;  where  the  alder- 
men of  the  Second  Ward  are  permitted  to  borrow  money  to  use  in  finishing 
Chestnut  st. 

"'i  See  above  under  general  taxation. 

"^^' Other    items    of   ward    expenses    were   night   watches,   bridge   tending,   elec- 
tions, abating  nuisances,  and  assessors'  fees. 

"^*  Sentinel,  Dec.  17,  1846.     (Various  sums  reported.) 

"'^  ma.,  Apr.  16,  1849.     But  a  large  share  of  these  expenseb  really  belonged 
to  the  year  before. 

■«';(■.■'/.,   Axyv.   ir,.  lR.-,t): 

Grading  Chestnut  street $2,248  09 

Grading    other    streets     865  82 

Cleaning    streets 518  64 

Street     inspectors 253  81 

Making   sidewalks 403  77 

Engineering    201  55 

Sewers  687  72 

$5,179  40 

"'  Ihid.l  Apr.  24,  1850. 

m  p,.g(,  Democrat,  Mar.  6,  1852: 

Work   on    streets $20 ,011   43 

Surveyors'  services 1,997  59 

Street     inspectors 1 » 470  44 

Sewers 6,477  34 

$29,956  80 
The  above  calculations  do  not  take  into  account  such  incidental  expenses  as^ 
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These  figures,  however,  tell  but  part  of  the  story.  At  almost 
every  legislative  session  subsequent  to  1846,  laws  were  passed 
authorizing  the  council  or  the  ward  aldermen  to  levy  special 
assessments  to  help  pay  for  these  improvements.^*^'^  These  laws 
have  been  discussed  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  further  consid- 
ered at  this  point.  How  much  revenue  v/as  provided  in  this 
way  can  not  be  determined,  but  there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  'arger  part  of  these  improvements  was  paid  for  by 
special  assessments.  The  amount  of  special  taxes  recorded  in 
the  tax  lists  of  1849  made  a  far  greater  total  than  the  general 
ward  taxes.^'^*'  But  the  significant  feature  of  all  this  is  that 
at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Milwaukee  were  contributing  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  capita  to  maintain  the  public  schools, 
and  less  than  twenty  cents  per  capita  to  keep  up  a  fire  depart- 
ment, they  were  taxing  themselves  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
four  dollars  per  capita  for  ward  expenditures,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  for  building  and  maintaining  streets,  sideivvalks, 
and  bridges,  or  defraying  expenses  incidental  to  such  impi'ove- 
ments.^^^ 

D.     The  Municipal  Debt 

~When  the  new  government  was  organized  in  April,  1846,  it 
was  surmised  that  the  corporation,  or  at  least  some  of  its  wards, 


lumber,  printing,  advertising,  etc.,  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent these  are  incidental  to  the  line  of  worlj  considered.     Nor  do  the  amounts 
include  sums  levied  in  the  form  of  special  assessments. 
'"^  See  above  under  special  assessments. 
™  SnitineU  Apr.  24,  1850.     The  figures  are  as  follows: 

First  Ward.     Second  Ward. 

General  ward  taxes,  1849 $5,219  38  $3,050  59 

Bridge  tax,  1849 2,609  69  1,525  29 

Special  taxes : 

Sidewalk    tax     3,034   19  4,115  44 

Other    special    taxes 1.466  18  500  71 

Third     Ward.     Fourth  Ward.        Fifth  Ward. 
General     ward     and     bridge 

tax,  1849 $9,51157  $5.080  80  $2,275  68 

Special    tax,   sidewall<s 11.799  95  1.454   97       "(^      ,  „ 

Other    special    taxes 7.013  31  956  30       i       ''    ' 

It  should  be  added  that  more  than  half  of  these  taxes  were  uncollected  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year;  special  taxes  were  particularly  hard  to  collect  as  the 
exhibit  of  the   Fifth   Ward  shows. 

"'First  Ward,  $2;  Second  Ward,  $2.50;  Third  Ward,  $7.25;  Fourth  Ward, 
$1.75:    I'iith   Ward.   $2.50.     Absolute  accuracy   is   not   sought 
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was  ill  debt;  but  how  ^Toat  the  incumbrance  was,  no  one  seemed 
to  knoiw.  Mayor  Juneau  in  his  inauj^ural  address  regretted  his 
inability  to  inform  the  council  on  this  matter,  and  it  appears 
that  the  city  clerk  expressed  similar  regrets  later  on.^^^  The 
coiuieil  then  proceeded  to  levy  the  maximum  tax  allowed  by  the 
charter  in  the  hope  that  this  tax  would  liquidate  the  debts.^^^ 
However,  as  it  was  not  known  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  or 
not,  it  was  thought  best  to  fund  the  debts,  and  on  September  5, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  providing  for  three  or  five  year  bonds 
at  10  per  cent,  or  for  a  shorter  time  and  at  a  lower  rate  if  the 
evidences  of  debt  should  call  for  earlier  payments  and  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  The  old  East  Ward  debt  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
First  and  Third  Wards;  that  of  the  West  Ward  by  the  Second 
and  Fourth."'*  How  large  the  debt  of  the  East  Ward  was  ap- 
pears from  the  inaugural  of  Mayor  Wells  in  1847,  in  which  he 
stated  that  these  wards  were  out  of  debt  or  nearly  so."^  As  the 
tax  levied  the  year  before  to  pay  this  debt  was  $3,952.86,"*^  that 
must  have  been  approximately  the  amount  owed  by  the  East 
Side.  The  tax  levied  in  the  West  Wards,  $2,960.86,'""  was  evi- 
dently not  sufficient  to  cover  the  indebtedness  of  that  section. 
Bonds  were  issued  and  the  proceeds  of  the  levy  were  used  to 
pay  interest  and  provide  a  sinking  fund."^  The  10-mill  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  this  debt  was  levied  every  year  for  the 
rest  of  the  period  and  yet  the  principal  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  any  reduction.""  In  April,  1850,  the  bonded  debt  of 
the  Second  Ward  was  $8,230.17,  while  the  sinking  fund  amounted 
to  but  $565.04.^*'^  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  ward  was  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  Fourth;  hence,  it  probably  had  the 
greater  share  of  this  burden,  but  everything  considered  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  debt  of  the  West  Ward  was  much  below 
$20,000.^«i 


^'^  S&ntinel,  Apr.   11,  1846;  ibid.,  Dec.   17,   1846. 

"'  Ibid:,  Dec  17,  1846. 

»"  Orrf//ia«oc.s,    1848.    32-4. 

1"  Sentinel,  Apr.  16,  1847. 

'■«  Tbid.,  Dec.  17,  1846. 

1"  Ibid. 

^'»Ib'.d.,  Apr.  16,  1847. 

"^  Ibid.,  Apr.  5,  1849:     Inaugural  of  Mayor  upbam. 

^^Ibid.,  Apr.  15,   1850. 

i«J  It  seems  probable  that  not  all  of  this  debt  was  bondea.     The   10-mill   tax 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  city  (and  the  wards  as  well)  began 
to  add  to  this  bonded  debt.  The  char-ter  provisions  concerning 
loans  made  borrowing  somewhat  difficnlt.  Two-thirds  of  the 
taxpayers  voting  at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose  had  to 
give  their  consent  before  a  loan  could  be  made.^^-  But  it  was 
comparatively  eas}^,  it  seems,  to  get  legislative  permission  when- 
ever the  city  wished  to  do  something  irregular.  In  1847  the 
council  was  permitted  to  Iwrrow  $15,000  for  school  purposes,^^^ 
a  permission  it  did  not  make  use  of  before  1849  and  1850.^^* 
As  early  as  1848,  we  find  a  ten-year  bond  of  $2,200  in  the  Fifth 
Ward.^*^  In  1849  the  First  Ward  was  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,000  to  raise  funds  for  a  market 
house  ;^®^  two  years  later  the  sum  was  increased  to  $8,000.^^'^ 
The  same  law  penuitted  a  loan  by  the  Second  Ward  to  pay  for 
the  extension  of  Chestnut  street.^**  Bonds  to  the  sum  of  $8,000 
were  issued  by  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the  fire  department 
in  1850  and  1851.^^-'  Thus  we  find  that  at  the  close  of  the 
period  under  review  (1846-1851),  the  city  and  all  of  the  wards, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Third,  carried  a  bonded  debt. 

In  1849  Milwaukee  began  the  rather  questionable  practice  of 
lending  its  credit  in  aid  of  railways.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  city  had  realized  the  need  of  communication  with  the  West. 
Mr.  Kilboum  and  others  at  one  time  agitated  for  a  canal  from 
Milwaukee  to  the  Eock  river;  but  the  project  soon  had  to  be 
abandoned. ^^'^  The  city  next  turned  its  attention  to  railways. 
In    1847    the    Milwaukee    and    Waukesha    Railroad    Company 


should  have  netted  at  least  $1.^,,000  every  year,  this  could  not  all  have  beea 
applied  on  interest  even  though  the  rate  were  10  per  cent.  A  part  of  the  Sec- 
ond Ward  debt  ($."'..''.7.00)  seems  to  have  been  paid  in  1S4S.  (Sentinel  April  16, 
1849.) 

183  Charter  of  ISiG,  sec.  49. 

'«'  Laws  of  Wis..  1847.  .S2  :     act  of  Jan.  25. 

^^*  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Connnissio-ners.  Scniinel.  .\pr.  1.  1S50. 
By  May,  1851,  the  amount  of  school  bonds  had  increased  to  $24,000.  (Free 
Democrat,  May  19,  1851.) 

"'  Sentinel,  Apr.  18,  1849. 

^^  Laws  of  Wix.,  1849,  ch.  155.  Tlie  law  also  provided  a  tax.  not  excoediug  10 
mills    for  a  sinking  fund. 

i"/M(f.,  1851,  ch.  305,  sec.  7. 

"*  Ibid.,  sec.  5. 

i9»  p,.(,g  Democrat.  May  19,  1851. 

190  f^pp  T-apIiam,  A  Documentary  Historn  of  the  Rod;  River  Canal.  Milwaukee, 
1840. 
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was  chartcrcd,^'^'  and  two  years  later  the  city  was  aiitliorized 
to  subscribe  for  stock  in  tlie  projected  road  or  similarly  to  assist 
any  other  company  that  would  build  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
Mississippi  river.^'*^  The  amount  was  limited  to  $100,000,  but 
it  mifiht  be  increased  from  time  to  time  until  it  reached  $250,- 
000.     Two  years  later  this  limit  had  been  almost  reached.^''^ 

This  new  venture  necessitated  new  loans;  but  the  law  author- 
izing these  carefully  provided  a  10-mill  tax  (which  in  a  case  of 
emerjiency  might  be  doubled)  to  cover  the  loan."*  The  plan 
was  to  distribute  the  stock  held  by  the  city  among  the  taxpay- 
ers in  proportion  to  the  tax  paid.  The  loans  made  by  the  city 
and  the  wards  also  presupposed  special  taxes  (10  mills  as  a 
rule)  for  sinking  fund  pui-poses  and  to  provide  for  the  interest. 
But  the  municipal  debt  was  also  gaining  in  other  quarters  where 
no  sinking  funds  or  other  safeguards  were  known  and  where  no 
limitations  were  effective.  The  corporation  began  its  career  al- 
most without  funds.  The  charter  allowed  the  council  to  l>orro\v 
money  in  anticipation  of  taxes"^  but  the  aldermen  preferred 
not  to  do  so.  Instead  they  drew  orders  on  the  various  funds 
which  the  treasurer  would  pay  if  the  cash  was  available;  if 
not.  the  holder  would  have  to  wait  until  the  taxes  came  in.  But 
as  these  orders  were  negotiable,  the  holders  usually  converted 
them  into  cash  immediately,  though,  of  course,  nearly  always 
at  a  discount.  Objections  were  freely  raised  to  this  method. 
The  orders  served  as  a  sort  of  depreciated  currency  of  which 
there  were  six  kinds,  one  kind  issued  by  the  city  and  five  other 
sorts  by  the  separate  wards.  Contractors  would  naturally  take 
this  depreciation  into  account  when  taking  contracts  for  city 
work;  and  as  the  city  some  day  would  have  to  redeem  the  orders 
at  their  par  value  this  Avould  mean  excessive  charges  for  the 


'"  BiKk,  Milwaukee    3:  169. 

"'2  Lairs  of  Wis.,  1849,  eh.  92. 

1"  In  1851  (May)  the  sum  was  $2.34,000.  This  sabject  will  he  discussed  more 
fully  in  chapter  111. 

lo^This  tnx  should  have  produced  $16,292.97  in  1849  (Sentinel,  Apr.  24, 
1850)  but  not  all  seems  to  have  been  collected.  (Free  Democrat,  May  19, 
1851.)  A  10-mill  tax  in  1851  cou'd  not  have  produced  more  than  $20,000, 
which  at  the  customary  rate  would  not  have  paid  the  interest. 

"5  Charter  of  18^6,  sec.  49. 
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work  contracted  for.^^®  But  worse  than  this,  the  authorities 
were  not  always  careful  in  issuing  orders.  Verj-  often  the  issue 
for  the  year  would  exceed  the  estimated  revenues."^  Frequently 
also,  the  actual  revenues  collected,  would  for  various  reasons 
fall  considerably  below  the  estimate.^^®  The  city  soon  became 
accustomed  to  annual  deficits;  but  out  of  these  grew^  a  new 
floating  debt,  the  discovery  of  which  caused  great  consternation 
a  few  years  later. 

In  1851  the  citizens  of  ^Milwaukee  had  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  a  new  debt  was  being  created,  and  they  began  to  wonder 
about  the  size  of  it.^****  The  year  before  Mayor  Upham  had  esti- 
mated it  at  $40,000.-0'^  It  was  stated  in  Maj^  1851,  that  the 
city  had  then  a  railway  debt  of  $234,000;  a  bonded  municipal 
debt  of  $32,000;  and  carried  a  floating  debt  of  $40,953.57.-"^ 
Whether  the  ward  debts  were  included  in  this  statement  is  not 
clear;  apparently  they  were  not.  In  July  Alderman  Johnson 
reported  to  the  council  that  the  city  owed  $83,509.10-"-  Ac- 
cording to  this  report  the  floating  debt  was  $51,509.10.  'T\\o 
months  later  the  amount  had  risen  to  $136,727.98.  the  whole  sum 
for  which  the  city  was  responsible  amounting  to  $402,727.98.-°' 
There  w^as,  however,  due  the  city  in  the  form  of  delinquent 
taxes,  interest  and  the  like,  an  amount  sufficient  (if  the  railway 
loans  were  left  out  of  consideration)-"'*  to  reduce  the  indebted- 
ness, bonded  and  floating,  to  $71,364.40.^°^ 


^^^  Sentinel,  May  2,  1846.  In  1849  this  disconnt  was  25  per  cent.  (Hid., 
April  5,  1849.) 

"'  At  the  close  of  the  year  1849  there  was  a  balance  against  the  city  of 
$2,601.20;  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  unfavo"rahle  balance  of  $1,544.19  in 
the  Second  Ward  and  $2,898.01  in  the  Fifth.  The  First  Ward  showed  a  favor- 
able balance  of  $431.06.     Hhid..  Apr.  10,  24,  1849.) 

'"Mn  1849  taxes  were  remitted  to  the  amount  of  $11,256.53  (Sentinel,  Apr. 
24,  1850:  treasurer's  report.) 

mo  gpe  p).f,c  Drmoetttt,  Apr.  2,  1851. 

^  Sentinel,  Apr.  22,  1850. 

'^'^  Free  DeniMtat,  May   19,  1851. 

^'^  Free  Demoerat,  Aiis;.  1,  1851  :  report  of  the  council,  .Tuly  31. 

=*'/?j(V7.,  Oct.  10,  1851  :  meeting  of  council  Oct.  9.  "The  entire  amount  of  or 
ders.  bonds,  etc.,  outstanding  against  the  city,  including  $234,000  of  railway 
Iwnds,   is  $402,727.98." 

^^  Stock  subscribed  to  by  the  city  was  in  the  main  paid  for  by  a  bond  issue. 
The  railroads  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  if  the  city  would  forego  divi- 
dends and  other  profits,  so  long  as  the  coupons  were  being  regularly  paid. 
Ordinance  of  May   18,    1850.  Charter  and  Ordinances,   1856. 

'"''This  would  mean  unpaid  dues,  mainly  uncollected  taxes  no  doubt,  amount- 
ing to  $97,303.58,  an  incredible  figure. 
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After  six  years  the  first  city  charter  of  Milwaukee  ceased  to 
be  operative.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment had  accomplished  what  the  citizens  had  hoped  from  it. 
Some  of  the  municipal  needs  had  been  satisfied  in  part,  but 
others  had  not.  Without  a  health  or  police  department,  without 
waterworks  or  a  system  of  sewers,  a  city  of  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants  had  but  little  right  to  boast  of  intelligent  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  something  was  being  done  to  provide  ade- 
quate school  accommodations  and  to  streng-then  the  fire  depart- 
ment. The  city  was  fairly  well  provided  with  bridges,  and  had 
made  great  progress  in  street  improvement.  At  the  same  time 
taxes  were  growing  continuously,  and  the  municipal  debt  was 
increasing  year  by  year.  For  the  larger  part  of  this  the  bond 
issues  in  aid  of  railways  were  responsible;  but  evcr^-where  the 
•question  was  asked,  would  these  corporations  after  all  pay  the 
interest?  As  the  rates  then  were,  Milwaukee  could  not  pay  the 
interest  on  a  debt  of  $400,000  and  provide  the  improvements 
that  the  situation  demanded.  It  is  then  no  wonder  that  the 
average  citizen  regarded  the  financial  situation  in  IMilwaukee 
in  1851   with  much  dissatisfaction,  almost  with  fear.-"*' 


208  The  leading  conditions  that  helped  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs 
■were  three  in  number : 

(1)  The  country  was  new  and  the  location  geographically  such  as  to  call  for 
great  expenditures.     This  has  been  fully  discussed  in  chapter  I. 

(2)  The  government  was  not  suflSciently  centralized.  With  six  governing 
centers  the  matter  of  expenditures  could  not  be  controlled  as  it  should  have 
been. 

(3)  During  these  years  a  strong  tide  of  immigration  was  setting  in  from 
Germany    and    other    European    lands.     The    immediate    effect    of    this    was    to 

'Create  a  larger  city  with  a  larger  population,  larger  needs,  and  a  larger  budget. 
At  the  same  time  but  little  was  added  to  the  tax-paying  power  of  the  city. 
The  immigrants  were  poor  and  remained  so  for  some  time  ;  hence  the  burdens 
of  those  who  had  originally  settled  the  city  were  increased  beyond  patience. 
The  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  Milwaukee  is  not  of  American 
origin  has  profoundly  affected  the  development  of  tlie  city.  It  is  estimat-^d  that 
perhaps  seventy  per  celit.  of  the  present  population'  of  Milwaukee  Is  of  Germaa 
blood.  ' 
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CHAPTER  III      ,  =^;^ 


RUINOUS   FINANCE:     A   BANKRUPT   CITY:     1852-1860 

A.     The  Charter  of  1852 

Milwaukee  had  lived  but  four  years  under  the  charter  of  1846' 
when  her  citizens  began  to  yearn  for  a  new  municipal  constitu- 
tion. But  just  what  sort  of  a  charter  would  satisfy  the  city  no 
one  seemed  to  know.  All  agreed  that  the  sections  relating  to^ 
finance  and  taxation  needed  complete  revision,  but  what  changes 
would  be  desirable?  Some  wanted  the  council  to  be  more 
narrdwly  limited  in  its  power  to  levy  taxes;  othei-s  would  re- 
move all  limits  and  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  aldermen.^  That  the  independence  of  the  wards 
was  the  chief  source  of  trouble  was  generally  admitted.  The 
Free  Democrat  spoke  of  IVIilwaukee  as  not  a  city  "but  five  vil- 
lages slightly  connected  together."-  However,  this  same  local 
independence  had  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  some  of  the- 
more  influential  leaders  and  hence  could  not  be  destroyed  with- 
out something  of  a  struggle. 

A  charter  drawn  by  Judge  A.  G.  Miller  was  accepted  by  the- 
council  and  approved  by  the  legislature  in  March,  1851.^  But 
when  it  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  a  month  later,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  two-thirds  majority;*  the  agitation  continued, 
however.^  The  plan  next  suggested  and  adopted  was  to  have 
a  charter  convention  held  and  to  let  the  "people"  draft  the 
instrument  themselves.     ]\feetings  were  held  in  all  the  wards. 


1  See  Buck,  Milwaukee,  3:  226-9. 

"Free  Democrat,  Df-c.  .30,  1850;  soe  ihhh,  June  4,  1851. 

^Laxcs  of  Wis.,  1851,  ch.  314. 

*Buck,  Milwaukee,  3:  347. 

"See  the  city  papers  for  M.iy  and  .Tune,  1851. 
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AugiLst  1,  and  at  each  meeting  three  delegates  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  ward  in  the  proposed  convention."  A  few  days 
later  this  body  organized  and  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  five 
to  draft  the  charter/  The  instrument  was  finished  in  January 
and  reported  to  the  common  council;  on  February  2,  1852,  it 
was  approved  by  a  substantial  majority  at  the  polls.  The  legis- 
lature promptly  enacted  it  into  law.* 

The  area  of  Milwaukee  in  1852  was  but  slightly  larger  than 
it  was  six  years  before."  The  new  charter  continued  the  old 
division  into  five  wards.  In  outline,  the  form  of  government 
devised  resembled  very  much  that  of  the  old  charter.  Still,  a 
number  of  additions  and  changes  were  introduced  of  which  we 
shall  note  only  the  more  important. 

1.  In  the  matter  of  elective  officials  the  new  charter  followed 
the  later  amendments  to  the  law  of  1846.  In  addition  to  the 
mayor,  the  aldermen,  the  constables,  and  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  electors  were  to  choose  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  a 
police  justice,  and  an  assessor  for  each  ward.^°  The  next  year 
the  city  attorney  and  the  comptroller  were  also  made  elective 
officials,  and  each  ward  was  allowed  to  elect  a  railroad  commis- 
sioner to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  city  as  a  holder  of  rail- 
way stocks."  The  terms  of  all  these  officials  remained  one  year, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  ward  justices  who  held  for  two  years. 

2.  Of  the  three  aldermen  two  should  be  chosen  at  each  elec- 
tion; one  for  one  year  and  one  for  two  years.^^  This  would 
make  the  common  council  a  continuous  body.  The  alderman 
chosen  for  the  two  year  term  was  to  serve  as  ward  representative 
on  the  county  board.^^ 


"Free  Democrat,  July  11,   1851. 

T  Ibid.,  Aug.  5,  1851. 

» Sentinel,  Jan.  19.  18.51.  Buck.  Milwaukee,  3:  .368-9.  Tlie  charter  was  pub- 
lished as  Laus  of  Wis..  1852.  ch.  56. 

'  Some-  additions  had  been  made  during  the  intervening  years  north  of  the 
boundary  of  1846.     See  Charter  of  1852,  ch.  I.  sec.  2. 

'« Tbid.,  ch.  II,  sec.  2.  All  other  needful  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
council. 

'1  Lavs  of  Wfe.,  1853,  ch.  26,  sees.  1-3.  Apparently  the  wards  could  hold 
no  stock,  but  the  number  of  votes  cast  by  each  railroad  commissioner  was  in 
proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  his  ward. 

'=  Charter  of  1853.  ch.  II,  sees.  11-12.  At  the  first  election  two  were  to  be 
elected  for  one  year. 

'■  Ibid.,  ch.  II.  sec.  15. 
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3.  In  some  respects  the  powers  of  the  aldermen  were  reduced, 
but  again  on  other  sides  they  were  widely  extended.  The  alder- 
men were  still  empowered  to  contract  debts  for  their  respective 
wards,  but  only  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  levied  for  current 
ward  expenses.^*  Such  a  debt  would,  of  course,  be  merely  in 
anticipation  of  the  year's  taxes  and  would  be  a  legitimate  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aldermen  were  given  great  power  as 
street  commissioners.  In  this  capacity  they  ordered  and  con- 
tracted for  all  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  streets,  in  the  alleys, 
on  the  sidewalks  and  on  the  public  groimds  in  their  respective 
wards.  Their  authority  also  extended  to  the  gutters,  the  sewers, 
the  rivers  and  the  wharves. ^^  The  aldermen  were  required  to 
report  regularly  to  the  council  all  their  doings  as  street  com- 
missioners; but  in  practice  the  council  had  but  small  control 
over  these  matters.^** 

4.  The  importance  of  the  wards  as  legislative  and  administra- 
tive units  was  appreciably  reduced.  A  stubborn  ward  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  veto  acts  of  the  council  or  of  the  city  elec- 
torate.^^ The  municipal  finances  were  simplified  somewhat  by 
the  assumption  of  the  v.'ard  debts  on  the  part  of  the  city.^* 
Still,  in  levying  taxes  for  the  liquidation  of  these  debts,  the 
council  had  to  regard  ward  boundaries  very  closely;''-^  and  the 
system  of  ward  funds  was  allowed  to  exist  as  before. 

5.  A  new  official  was  introduced  into  the  administrative  ser'v- 
ice,  the  comptroller.  According  to  the  charter  he  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  council,  but  the  next  year  (1853)  his  office 
was  made  elective.''^*'  The  creation  of  the  comptroller's  office 
was  probably  the  most  important  new  feature  in  the  charter 
of  1852. 


'♦  Ibid.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  7-8. 

^'-IWd.,  ch.  VII. 

''  Ihid.,  ch.  V.     The  oflSce  of  street  inspector  was  abolished. 

'^  This  change  had  been  strongly  insisted  on  before  the  convention  met.  In 
calling  the  convention,  the  council  referred  to  the  "five  indi>pendent  corpora- 
tions .  .  .  each  .  .  .  possessing  the  exclusive  control  or  manage- 
ment of  all  matters  relating  to  said  ward."  Free  Democrat.  July  H,  1851.  See 
also  ibid.,  June  4,   1851. 

13  Charter  of  1852,  ch.  V,  sec.  3. 

"  Ibid.,  sec.  5. 

="  Sop  note  11.  T'.:o  chief  duties*  assigned  to  the  comptroller  were  to  watch 
the  city's  debt ;  estimate  expenses  and  revenues  necessary  for  the  current  year ; 
countersign  all  city  contracts :  watch  the  city  taxes  ;  negotiate  loans,  etc. 
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We  sluill  hiivc  t<»  admit  Ihat  llic  new  instrument  was  in  many 
ways  an  inij)r<)veniC'iit  over  tlie  old.  It  was  more  explicit;  it 
conferred  greater  power  on  the  municipality;  it  took  a  step 
toward  the  needed  centralization.  Its  fatal  weakness — for  it 
was  fatal — lay  in  the  fact  tliat  it  <iit rusted  the  aldermen  of  the 
various  wards  with  loo  <!;reat  a  measure  of  power.  It  is  true, 
the  charter  holds  the  aldermen  personally  responsible  for  all 
ward  expenses  in  excess  of  the  estimated  revenue  ;^^  it  forbids 
them  to  be  personally  interested  in  any  contract  witli  the  city 
or  any  of  the  wards;--  it  demands  a  report  to  the  council  of  all 
ward  debts  contracted  for  the  current  year  and  empowers  the 
council  to  disallow  all  accounts  that  it  deems  improper.-^  But 
all  these  safeguards  were  equally  useless.  If  an  aggrieved 
citizen  ever  took  an  appeal  to  the  council,  he  usually  found 
that  that  body  was  anxious  to  acquit  the  alderman.  Soon  all 
restrictions  appear  to  have  been  ignored  in  all  the  wards;  and 
when  a  person  as  aldennan  is  called  on  to  pass  judgment  on  his 
own  acts  as  street  commissioner,  impartial  justice  is  not  to  be  ex. 
peeted. 

B.     Municipal  Revenues 

1.  General  Taxation.  The  methods  and  machinery  that  were 
used  in  assessing,  levying,  and  collecting  taxes  under  the  earlier 
charter  were,  in  general,  retained  under  the  new  regime.  Each 
tvard  was  permitted  to  elect  its  own  assessor;  but  in  1858  this 
privilege  was  lost,  and  the  work  of  assessment  Avas  entrusted  to 
a  board  of  three  men  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  council.-*  The 
next  year  the  city  returned  to  the  old  system  with  a  city  asses- 
sor added. -^ 

In  the  matter  of  tax  rates  the  charter  made  a  considerable 
increase:  the  city  now  had  a  large  debt  to  provide  for,  hence 
more  jnOney  had  tx)  be  raised  for  interest   and  sinking  fimd 


**  Charier  of  1852,  ch.  V,  sees.  7-S. 
'^  Ibid.,  ch.  Ill,  sec.  12. 
"7Md.,  ch.  V. 

"  Laics  of  Wis.  (Local),  1S58,  ch.  117,  sec.  36. 

'^  Ibid.,   1S59,   ch.   172.     The  city   assessor  was   appointed   ty   the  mayor  and 
council. 
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purposes.  A  tax  of  10  mills  was  permitted,  the  proceeds  to 
be  applied  on  the  general  city  debt;  also  a  10-mill  tax  on  the 
various  wards  whose  debts  had  been  assumed  by  the  city,  each 
ward  to  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  part  of  the  entire  indebted- 
ness assumed.  These  taxes  were  to  run  until  all  the  debts  were 
paid.  In  addition,  the  council  was  authorized  to  levy  a  tax 
of  10  mills  for  ward  purposes  and  one  of  7^  mills  to  defray 
current  expenses  of  the  city,  such  as  those  connected  with  gen- 
eral administration  and  health,  fire,  police  and  other  depart- 
ments.-^ The  school  tax  seems  to  have  remained  at  the  old 
figure,  2^/2  mills.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  one-half  of  all  the 
tax  raised  by  the  city  could  be  used  to  liquidate  the  city  debt; 
also  that  the  tax  rate  for  municipal  purposes  'was,  if  anything, 
slightly  lower  than  that  authorized  in  1846.-^ 

If  this  rate  had  been  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  and 
if  there  had  been  no  other  form  of  taxation,  the  citizens  of 
Milw^aukee  would  have  had  no  cause  for  complaint.  But  the 
rate  was  raised  annually,  in  some  wards  at  least,  for  the  next 
few  years,  and  this  increase  together  with  special  assessments 
on  lots  brought  the  total  up  to  an  unbearable  figure.  In  1853 
special  10-mill  taxes  were  allowed  in  the  Third-^  and  Fourth^' 
"Wards  and  the  council  'was  authorized  to  raise  the  general  ward 
tax  in  the  Fifth  Ward  from  10  to  18  mills.^°  The  next  year 
this  increase  was  permitted  in  all  the  wards.^^  The  38-mill  tax 
was  continued  in  the  Fifth  Ward  in  1855^-  and  a  special  10-mill 
tax  was  allowed  in  the  Second.^^  In  ]Mai'ch,  1856,  the  council 
was  authorized  to  levy  special  10-mill  taxes  in  all  the  w'ards 
except  the  Third. ^*  Later  in  the  year  the  tax  was  extended 
to  this  ward.^^     That  year  the  legal  tax  rate  for  municipal  pur- 


=«  Charter  of  /852,  ch.  V,  sees.  4-6.  State  and  county  taxes  were,  of  course, 
also  provided  for. 

"The  tax  rate  in  1846  was  22Vi  mills  and  10  mills  for  the  payment  of  debts; 
in  1852  the  rates  were  respectively  20  mills  and  20  mills. 

"LfJics  of  Wix.  (L<.v(il),  18r)3,  ch.  342:   act  of  .Inly   0;  for  market  house. 

^' Ihid.,   ct).   :V2'2 :  for  public  square. 

^Ihid.,  ch.  325. 

'1  IMd.,  18.54,  ch.  52. 

'•Ibid.,   isr.a:  act   of  >rarcli   20    (vh.  2S4). 

='  Ibid.,  ch.  264. 

^*  Ihid.,  18.'')6:  acts  of  Feb.  7,  and  March  19    (ch.  172). 

'•■Ibid.:   .net   of   Oct.    <',    (ch.    -iFr,). 
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poses  scciiis  to  have  been  about  fiO  mills  on  tlie  dollar,'"'  a  rate 
that  not  only  prodneed  revenues,  but  other  results  as  ivell.  In 
addition  to  eity  and  w.ird  taxes,  the  propei-ty  owner  iiad  t^)  pay 
tribute  to  the  state  and  county  treasurif's,  and  to  pay  sjjecial 
assessments  on  liis  real  estate  jnore  or  less  retjularly.  It  is  not 
surprisiiLT.  Hhmi,  that  the  old  well-woni  machinery  of  the  mass 
meeting  was  airain  brouf^lit  into  action. 

Still,  this  hi.udi  tax  rate  did  not  at  first  produce  such  a  ^rreat 
amount  of  revenue.  We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the 
assessed  valuation  was  in  those  days  placed  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure/^  Up  to  1857  it  had  been  less  than  $3,000,000.  That 
year  it  was  raised  to  $6,441,235;^*  but  according  to  the  stat^e 
board  of  equaiization  it  should  have  been  at  least  $12,000,000. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  ]\Iayor  Cross,  would  be  only  one-third 
of  the  actual  cash  value.^'* 

In  1852  the  council  levied  a  tax  of  $57,331.70  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  city,  the  'wards,  and  the  schools,  and  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  In  1853  the  le\y  was  $64,719.90. 
The  next  year  it  amounted  to  $86,203.11.  In  1855  the  total 
rose  to  $105,800.92  and  the  following-  year  to  $132,346.83.  The 
city  taxes  had  thus  more  than  doubled  in  five  years,  the  in- 
crease being  in  part  due  to  the  higher  tax  rate  and  in  part  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city,  the  population  of  which  increased  by 
about  80  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  The  next  year  (1857) 
the  assessed  valuation  was  doubled  and  the  total  of  the  city's 
taxes  (general  fund,  sinking  fund  and  interest  fund,  ward 
funds  and  school  funds)  rose  at  once  to  the  amazing  figures  of 
$325,560.70.*'' 

2.  Special  Assessments.  At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  turn 
to  that  other  form  of  taxation  which  came  regularly  in  the  form 
of  street  commissioners'  certificates.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  all  street  work  and  related  improvements  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  ward  aldermen  as  street  commissioners.  ^NTien- 


-"'  la  1857  the  entire  tax.  state,  couaty,  city,  aad  acliool,  wag  about  70  mills. 
(Buck.  Milwaulcc.  4:  249.) 

"  See  ch.  II. 

M  Sentinel,  Dec.  7,  1857. 

"  Free  Democrat,  Apr.  2.3.  1857. 

<"  For  the  statistics  givea  in  this  paragraph  see  Buck,  Mihcatikee,  4:249; 
Sentinel,  Jan.  28,  1858. 
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ever  any  work  of  this  sort  was  to  be  done,  these  commissioners 
would  have  all  surveys  and  estimates  made,  advertise  for  bids, 
make  all  contracts,  supervise  the  work,  and  finally  pay  the  con- 
tractor or  rather  authorize  him  to  collect  what  was  due  him. 
He  received  a  certificate  stating:  the  amount  due  and  what 
particular  piece  of  real  estate  was  to  pay  for  the  improvements 
made.'*^  .  The  owner  would  usually  pay  the  certificate  on  pre- 
sentation, though  at  times,  no  doubt,  the  contractors  had  to  call 
on  the  courts  for  assistance.  In  1852  the  issue  of  these  certifi- 
cates amounted  to  only  $11,477.98 ;  the  next  year,  however,  the 
sum  was  nearly  four  times  as  large.  For  every  succeeding  year 
there  was  a  considerable  increase,  until  in  1857  the  issue  shows 
a  total  of  $253,762.69.*-  Added  to  the  regular  city  tax  of  that 
year,  this  increases  the  same  to  $579,323.39,  a  tax  of  thirteen 
dollars  per  capita. 

3.  The  Revenue  Laws  of  1858.  "The  enormous  tax"  of  1857 
together  with  the  disclosures  that  came  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  produced  something  of  a  revolution  in  ]\Iilwaukee 
politics.  A  "reform"  ticket  headed  by  Wm.  A.  Prentiss  carried 
the  day  in  the  March  election.  A  few  days  later  the  legislature 
amended  the  charter  by  limiting  the  general  city  and  ward 
taxes  to  $235,000  yearly."^  Of  this  sum  not  more  than  $60,000 
could  be  used  for  ward  purposes;  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  should  be  set  aside  yearly;  of  the  re- 
mainder not  more  than  $60,000  might  be  used  for  general  city 
purposes;  and  the  rest  was  to  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund. 
The  chief  duty  of  the  common  council  in  preparing  the  budget 
and  levying  the  taxes  in  the  years  following  1857  was  to  dis- 
tribute these  funds  as  equitably  as  possible  and  to  find  a  tax 


"  Charter  of  18SZ,  ch.   VII.     The  city  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any 
work  done  at  the  expense  of  a  lot.     Part  of  all  such  work,  such  as  surveying, 

repaying;-  and   the    like,    was,   however,   regularly  chargeable   to   the  ward    funds 
and  not   to  the  lot. 

*■  (Sentinel,  .Tan.   28,  18r)8. 

1VS52      $11,477  'OS 

18.5;{      42.994   «l 

18.54     54 .  441  03 

IS.-..'-)      73.3.''.4   22 

18.5G      i;U ,  204   «G 

18.57      25."?, 762  «» 

"r,0M-.9  of  Wis.  (Local).  1858.  oh.   117,  sws.  .■15-G. 
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rate  that  would  i)n)(luco  a  sum  etjual  to,  but  not  <n-oater  than, 
the  amount  allowed  by  this  law.  'I'he  sum  allowed  for  ironcral 
city  purjXKScs  was  considerably  lar^'er  llian  llie  amount  thus 
used  for  any  previous  year;  but  the  ward  allowance  was  only 
a  little  more  than  lialf  as  lar<|;e  as  the  total  of  the  ward  funds  in 
ISf)?.  In  1859  Mayor  Prentiss  was  able  to  report  tliat  the  tax 
levy  for  the  year  past  (1858)  had  been  ^22CiM:]M,  which  wa& 
$77,725.68  less  than  the  levy  for  1857  and  nearly  $9,000  below 
the  limit  fixed  by  recent  legislation.*^ 

Other  than  <;eneral  and  special  taxation  and  special  assess- 
ments, the  city  had  practically  no  source  of  revenue.  Though 
Milwaukee  has  always  had  a  relatively  large  number  of  saloons, 
the  license  fee  has  never  been  particularly  high,  and  hence 
revenues  from  that  source  have  been  and  still  are  very  moderate. 
In  1852  the  license  fee  was  fixed  at  $30.*''  The  next  year  it  was 
reduced  to  half  that  amount.*®  In  1858  it  Avas  placed  at  $25.*^ 
At  that  rate  this  business  could  not  be  made  a  matter  of  profit 
to  the  municipality.  It  was  thought  when  the  police  depart- 
ment was  organized  in  1855  that  a  considerable  revenue  might 
be  derived  from  fines  and  penalties;*^  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  sum  drawn  from  these  sources  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
ceeded $4,000  a  year.*^ 

C.    Municipal  Expenditures 

1.  Administration.  The  chief  item  that  we  have  to  place 
among  the  administrative  expenses  is  salaries.  There  was  no 
city  hall  in  the  sense  of  a  separate  public  building  used  as  of- 
ficial quarters;  the  government  dwelt  in  rented  rooms, — from 
1850  to  1857  in  the  Martin  Block,  and  for  the  next  three  years 


"Buck,  Milwaukee.  4:   .317.  1857  1858 

Old  debt  interest  and  sinking  funds $146,216  28  $116,230  99 

General  city  fund    48,738  79  59,037  96 

Ward   funds 109,134  27  51,094   71 


$304,089  34  $226,363  66 

*^  Laws  of  Wis.,  1852.  ch.  56    (ChnrUr.  ch.   IV,  sec.  3). 
*'Ihid..  (Local),  1853,  ch.  170. 
•"Buck,   Milwaukee,  4:  266. 

*"  Free  Democrat.  April   16.   1856;   inaugural  of  Mayor  Cross. 
«7bid.,  April  23,  1857. 
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in  the  Cross  Block.^**  Moving,  as  usual,  was  expensive.  Room- 
rent  in  the  Martin  Block  ranged  from  $325  to  $450  annually; 
but  in  1857  Mayor  Cross  seems  to  have  charged  the  city  $2,600 
for  the  rooms  occupied.  We  also  find  that  the  comptroller  es- 
timates the  cost  of  "finishing's"  for  that  year  to  be  $4,500.  These 
items  naturally  filled  the  opposition  with  great  wrath.  The 
critics  found  the  same  extravagance  in  other  matters,  such  as 
books,  printing,  and  stationery.  These  expenditures  grew  from 
$588.35  in  1852  to  $7,000  in  1857,  a  vigorous  growth  indeed."^ 
The  Prentiss  administration  of  1858  reduced  them  again  to 
•$4,436.62.^-  But  nowhere  was  the  spirit  of  liberality  that  came 
into  the  council  with  the  new  charter  more  manifest  than  in  the 
new  salary  schedules ;  here  the  change  was  immediate.  The  city 
clerk  who  in  1851  had  struggled  through  the  year  for  $700,  was 
given  $1,500  in  1852.^"  The  comptroller's  salary  was  fixed  at 
$2,000.  Evidently  the  prosperity  of  these  men  excited  envy 
among  their  neighbors,  for  next  year  the  salary  attached  to  each 
of  these  offices  was  reduced  $500  by  a  legislative  aet.^^  At  the 
same  time  the  salaries  of  the  attorney  and  the  marshal  were 
fixed  at  $600  and  $800  respectively.  But  in  1856  the  hands  of 
the  council  are  again  free  and  the  clerk  and  the  comptroller 
now  receive  $2,500  each,  the  city  attorney,  $2,000 ;  and  the  chief 
of  police,  $1,500.^^  The  next  year  the  first  two  named  and  the 
treasurer  are  given  $4,000,  while  the  city  attorney  is  paid 
$2,800  and  room-rent.^''  That  such  salaries  at  that  time  were 
rank  extravagance  is  self-evident.  The  comptroller's  estimate 
for  salaries  alone,  August  10,  1857,  was  $27,000.^'^  In  1859 
Mayor  Prentiss  reported  that  during  1858  the  city  had  paid 
•only  $8,955.54  in  salaries.^^  The  change  had  come  about  by  a 
legislative  act  which  forbade  the  city  to  pay  more  than  $2,500  to 
the  treasurer,  $2,000  to  the  clerk,  the  comptroller  and  the  police 


^  Mihrniil-ce  f}Sfill.  270-1. 

"The  statistics  used  are   from  the  Albany  Hall  Report  puhllshed  In  the  Sen- 
tinel, Jan.  28.  1858.     See  also  ibid.,  Dec.  14,  1857,  for  the  comptroller's  estimates. 
""Buck,  Milwaukee,  4:317. 
"  Charter  ami  Ordiiuntcrx.   IR'n.   4."r>-0. 
^*Laws  of  Wis.,  1853.  eh.  26,  sec.  10. 
*■'  Free  Democrat.  Apr.  25,  1856. 

^^  Senlinel.   Dec.  10.   18."7.     The  comptroller's  salar.v   included  clerk   hire. 
^^  Ibid.,  Dec.  14,  1857. 
"'Buck.  MiUcaukee,  4:  317. 
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justice,  ;iii(l  i^\,CAH}  lo  the  eity  attorney.''"  We  find  that  in  1860 
the  sahiries  of  some  of  these  officials  were  even  below  the  limit 
set  by  the  law  of  1858.«» 

2.  The  Fire  Deparlment.  The  new  charter  authorized  the 
council  to  organize  as  many  fire  companies  as  might  be  neces- 
sary; but  no  company  was  to  contain  more  than  seventy  men.*^ 
The  old  privileges  Avere  again  granted,  and  in  1857  it  was 
fui'ther  decreed  that  active  members  of  the  department  should 
be  excused  from  general  city  taxes  on  property  to  the  amount 
of  $1,000."-  The  firemen  were  also  allowed  to  nominate  all  the 
officers  of  the  department  (chief,  three  assistants,  and  ten  fire 
wardens,  but  not  the  fire  commissioner),  which  nominations  the 
council  M'as  expected  to  confirm.*'^  There  was  much  dissatis- 
faction in  the  fire  department  in  1852;"'*  but  the  new  liberal 
spirit  of  the  council  soon  seems  to  have  beamed  on  the  firemen, 
for  the  expenditures  of  this  department  gradually  rose  from 
$2,421.41  in  1852  to  about  $12,000  in  1857.«^  In  1858  they  were- 
again  reduced  to  $9,506.49"''  which  was  very  near  the  amount 
spent  by  this  department  in  1856.  No  salaries  were  paid  in 
the  fire  service  before  1854,  when  the  chief  engineer  was  given 
$300,  a  sum  that  was  raised  to  $800  in  1857."     In  1855  the 


^^Laicti  of  ^Vis.  (Local),  1858,  ch.  117.  The  comptroller  and  the  treasurer- 
may  be  given  clerk  hire.  The  treasurer  is  no  longer  allowed  percentages  on 
taxes  collected.  The  salary  of  the  police  justice  is  to  include  the  amount  he 
receives    from   the   county.     The   law   allows   no   othor    salaried    oflBcials. 

^Sentinel,  Apr.  14,  1860.  The  following  table  (mainly  from  Buck,  Mihcaukee, 
4:  250)  will  show  the  situation  as  to  salaries;  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
cents;.      (The   mn.rsh.-trs   fees   for    colh'Cting  are  added    to   h's   salary.) 

1852.  185;?.  1854.        1855.       1850.  1857.        1860. 

Comptroller     $2,000     $2,000     $2,000     $2,53.3     $2,846     $4,000     $1,800 

Clerk     1,379       1,300       2,126       2,533       4,048       4.000       2,000 

Attorney    600  600  760       1,300       2,183       2,800       1,600 

City    Assessor     ...  405  375       1,000       1,000       1,400       2.250 

Treasurer     1,110  767       1,990       3,004       3,627       4,500 

Marshal      .  .- SOO        1,195  913        2,237  805        1,800 

"'  Charter  of  1852,  ch.  IX. 

^^  Laics  of  Wis.  (Local),  1857,  ch.  266.  By  a  later  amendment  this  exemption 
was  limited  to  those  who  had  been  in  the  service  at  least  six  months. 

«■''  Charter  of  1852,  ch.  IX.  The  council  elected  the  commissioner.  See  Sen- 
tinrl.  Mar.  21,  1855. 

^  Free  Deinwrat,  Nov.  18,  20.  1852.  The  number  of  firemen  in  the  city  in 
1854  was  523.      (Buck,  MilicauTtee,  4:  28.) 

"Buck.  Mihcaulxee,  4;  251;  Albany  Hall  Report. 

«  nid.,  317. 

•'/bid..  250. 
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foremen  of  the  nine  companies  each  began  to  draw  a  salary 
equal  to  that  of  the  chief.  The  charter  legislation  of  1858  evi- 
dently deprived  all  these  officials  of  their  salaries ;  but  the  next 
year  the  council  was  authorized  to  enroll  the  chief  once  more 
among  the  salaried  officials.*'® 

3.  Health  and  Police  Departments;  Almshouse.  In  this 
period  of  generous  appropriations  we  hear  little  of  poor  support. 
The  only  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  on  this 
subject  is  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  1856  the  various  forms 
of  poor  relief  cost  $8,393.04.*^^  At  this  rate  the  authorities  must 
have  spent  about  $30,000,  for  this  purpose  during  the  entire 
year.  No  effective  action  was  taken  toward  establishing  a  board 
of  health.  In  theory  the  mayor  and  council  composed  such  a 
board;  but  aside  from  framing  a  few  rules  and  appointing  a 
few  health  officers  they  appear  to  have  done  nothing.  The  real 
work  of  keeping  the  city  clean  by  enforcing  ordinances  relating 
to  filthy  yards,  cesspools,  and  the  like,  was  left  to  the  police, 
whose  work  in  this  respect  was  censured  quite  freely."^" 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Milwaukee  organized  her  police 
department.  The  charter  assumed  the  early  establi.shment  of 
such  a  force,  and  provided  for  a  regular  police  court  with  an 
elective  judge.'^^  But  the  city  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  old 
watch  system  for  some  years  yet;^-  not  till  September  10,  1855, 
was  the  police  department  formally  established.  The  force,  as 
then  planned,  was  to  be  composed  of  a  chief  and  from  one  to 
five  policemen  for  each  ward.  The  chief  w^as  to  be  selected  by 
the  mayor  and  council;  the  patrolmen  by  the  mayor  and  the 
chief.  The  salary  of  the  chief  was  fixed  at  $800  per  year;  the 
wages  of  the  men  at  $30  per  month. '^■^  A  little  later  the  chief's 
salary  was  raised  to  $1,000  and  in  1856  to  $1,500;  during  the 
same  perio<]  the  wages  of  the  men  were  increased  to  $40  and 


'■»IUd.,  46;  Laws  of  ll'ts.  (Local),  1859,  204. 

«'  Sentinel,  May  1*8,  18.56. 

'"'Charier  and  Or(Hn(uiv(.«;,  1S."6_  477  ff.  :  (Mriiird.  M ilinnikrv.  1:  H."!' ;  Stnti- 
ncl   Mnv   l;-l,   IS.".*;. 

''^Charter  of  1S52,  ch.  Ill,  sees.  1^-14. 

"See  Free  Democrat.  Jan.  8.  ]8.'52;  ihiil.,  Oct.  22,  18.53.  The  demand  for  a 
recular  police  force  became  very  insistent  In  the  winter  of  1804  and  1855. 
(Sentinel.  .Tan.  6,  1855.)  On  the  duties  of  the  marshal  see  Charter  and  Ordi- 
nanc-es.  1856,  486. 

''^Charter  and  Ordinances.  1856,  402-5. 
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(in  1856)  $50  per  month.''  liy  the  charter  amendment  of 
185(S,  the  city  was  forhiddon  to  pay  the  chief  more  tlian  $2,000 
or  tlic  men  more  than  $600  per  year.'^'^  The  same  law  limited 
the  force  to  twenty-five  men  and  gave  their  appointment  to  the 
chief. 

As  I\rilwaiikoo  had  no  police  force  in  1852,  the  charter  con- 
tinued the  marshal's  office  and  joined  to  it  certain  specific  duties, 
such  as  collecting  license  fees  and  fines/"  After  1855.  however, 
the  marshal  was  superfluous;  but  as  a  charter  official  he  could 
not  be  deprived  of  his  functions.  It  was  finally  determined  to 
give  him  the  wages  and  duties  of  a  policeman  with  the  extra 
duties  described  in  the  charter,  for  which  he  was  allowed  to 
collect  certain  fees.  lie  was  also  to  act  as  official  messenger  of 
the  council  and  the  school  ])oard,  for  which  he  was  paid  $200.^^ 
The  office  thus  remained  a  somewhat  profitable  one ;  but  in  1859 
it  was  abolished  and  the  marshal's  functions  i)assed  to  the  chief 
of  police.  The  same  year  the  police  court  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  mimicipal  court."* 

The  police  department  was  organized  with  a  chief  and  eleven 
policemen.^®  The  expense  of  the  department  for  the  first  year 
was  $3,195.10;  for  the  second,  $13,543.12.8°  ^j^g  ^^.^^^  ^jif. 
ference  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
department  was  in  existence  only  part  of  the  year  1855  (it  was 
organized  in  October),  and  by  an  increase  in  the  force  to  twenty- 
one  men  in  1856.*^  The  expenditures  in  1858  were  a  trifle  less, 
i.  e.,  $12,211.64.82 

4.  Bridges  mid  Harhor.  Under  the  new  charter,  bridge 
** tending"  and  bridge  repairs  became  chargeable  to  the  general 
city  fund  instead  of  to  the  ward  funds.  Nevertheless,  through- 
out this  period  new  bridges  were  built  and  paid  for  by  the  wards 
most  interested,  though  nearly  always  by  legislative  pennission.®' 


'' Tbifl..   400:   ordinance  of  Oct.    1.   1853:  Free  Democrat.  Apr.   25.    1850. 

'^  Lau-s  of  Wis.  (Local).  1858.  eh.  117,  sec.  38. 

'"  Charter  of  1852.  ch.  Ill,  sec.  7. 

"  Charter  and  Ordinances,  1856.  486-7. 

""  Laios  of  Wis.  (Local).  1838.  chs.  117.  199. 

""This  is  the  number  found  Apr.  2.  1856;  Free  Democrat.  Apr.  16,  1836. 

">  Comptrollers'  Reports. 

^"^  Sentinel.  A,nr.  29,  1856. 

«*  Buck,  Milicaukee,  4:  317. 

M  Sep  Charter  of  1S52.  ch.  X.  sec.  12:  Laws  of  Ww.  (Local).  1853,  ch.  191. 
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As  the  building  and  rebuilding  were  charged  to  the  ward  funds 
(or  rather  to  bridge  funds  raised  mainly  by  the  various  wards j, 
we  can  fonn  no  intelligent  estimate  of  what  the  yearly  outlay 
for  such  work  was.  Four  new  bridges  were  authorized  in  the 
years  1852-1855,^*  and  an  ordinance  of  1856  provides  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $15,000  for  bridge  construction.*^  The  new  struct- 
ures were  doubtless  an  improvement  on  the  old  type  and  cost  a 
great  deal  more.*''  The  total  amoiuit  paid  out  of  the  bridge 
funds  in  the  four  years  1853-1856  seems  to  have  been  about 
$40,000.  I  infer  that  this  was  used  in  building  and  rebuilding 
bridges.*' 

In  1852  the  law  recognized  four  and  in  1854  six  bridges  that 
were  to  be  maintained  by  the  municipality;**  three  yeare  later 
there  were  eight.  In  1855  a  superintendent  of  bridges  was  ap- 
pointed at  a  salary  of  $400.*''^  As  the  number  of  bridges  grew, 
the  cost  of  tending  and  repairing  them  also  increased.  The  ex- 
pense of  bridge  tending,  which  was  only  $568.38  in  1853,  rose 
to  $2,152.63  in  1858.  Only  $1,236.67  was  used  for  repairs  in 
1853.  but  three  years  later  the  expense  was  $6,514.47.  In  1858 
it  had  fallen  to  $5,591.46.^*^  In  the  matter  of  bridge  expense  as 
in  everything  else,  the  banner  year  was  1857.  The  Albany  Hall 
committee  estimated  the  cost  of  tending  and  repairing  for  that 
year  to  be  $18,000.''^  No  doubt  much  mismanagement  could  be 
found  in  this  as  in  other  lines;  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
bridges  built  in  the  previous  decade  were  cheap  structures  that 
doubtless  needed  frequent  repairs. 

The  earlier  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  jMilwaukee  to  interest  the 
federal  government  in  harbor  improvements  at  Straight  Cut 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters.     We  have  also 


'*  Charter  of  1S52.  ch.  X;  Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1853,  ch.  191;  Charier  and 
Ordinances,  185G,  172. 

"s  Charter  and  Ordinances,  1S5G,  490. 

»«The  cost  of  two  bridges  built  in  1834  was  $11,500.  (Buck,  Milwaukee,  4: 
17.) 

"The  two  bridges  built  in  tlie  spring  of  1837  were  no  doubt  paid  for  out  of 
these  funds.  See  Free  Democrat,  Apr.  23,  1857.  For  the  yearly  expense  see 
Table  I. 

^Charter  of  1852,  ch.  X;  Charter  and  Ordinances,  183G.   13:?-5. 

»»  Charter  and  Ordinances,  1856,  485-6.  , 

""Sep    the   (Comptrollers'   Riports   for   those   years;   Table    I. 

•1  Buck,  Milwaukee.  4:251.  The  work  of  this  committee  will  be  discussed 
later  In  this  chapter. 
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Rpen  that  at  times  thorc  existed  a  stmnt:  sentinient  in  favor  of 
independent  aetion  on  the  ])art  of  the  city  in  tliis  inatter.  Had 
it  not  })een  t'di"  tlie  iircat  iiiti'i'ist  in  railways  that  (h'veloped  in 
1847  and  1H4-H,  Milwaukee  would  probably  have  undertaken  to 
construct  a  liai-hor  in  those  years."-  Tho  ()rojeet  dcnuinded 
work  alotitr  three  principal  lines:  a  channel  had  to  he  cut  fronri 
the  river  to  the  lake;  at  tlu;  channel  entrance  two  lon^'  piers  had 
to  be  built  out  into  the  hike  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  sand 
bar;  tlie  river  would  have  to  be  dredged.  In  ISoIJ  the  city  se- 
cnred  authority  to  issue  7  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$50,000,  running  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  for  harbor  improve- 
ment if  the  voters  should  agree  to  it."^  The  issue  was  made  the 
next  year,"*  the  funds  were  secured,  and  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  Captain  "Abe"  Hawley  Avhose  bid  seems  to  have  been 
$48,900.'*''''  The  work  was  begun,  but  the  progress  was  slow, 
and  after  having  received  $21,000''^  from  the  city,  the  contractor 
concluded  that  he  could  not  finish  the  undertaking  and  desired 
permission  to  assign  the  contract  to  C.  D.  Barton,  who  offered 
to  complete  the  work  for  $59,000.'^^  It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
federal  government  would  assist  in  the  work,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  plans  adopted  were  such  that  no  appropriation  could 
be  secured. ^^  Soon  after  Colonel  Barton  undertook  the  contract, 
the  city  abandoned  the  original  plans  and  adopted  those  of  the 
federal  government.-'''  A  year  later  the  contractor  died,  and  the 
administrators  assigned  the  work  to  I.  A.  Hasbrouck,^*'*'  by  whom 
it  was  completed  toward  the  close  of  1857.^"^ 

Apparently  no  one  in  the  city  had  a  clear  conception  of  what 


"  See  Sentinel,  June  and  Jiily,   1847. 

*^Laws  O'f  WUs.  (Local),  1853,  ch.  171. 

•^  Charter  and  Ordinances,  1856,  366-7.  The  same  day  the  council  passed  an 
ordinance  for  the  is&nie  of  $50,000  in  dredging  bonds. 

*^  Free  Democrat.  May  8,  1854.  This  was  for  three  of  the  four  sections  of 
the  work  ;  the  fourth  was  undertaken  for  $30,000. 

'^  Ibid.,  June  11,  1855.  The  editor  states  that  the  work  done  was  worth  only 
$5,000,  but  as  Mr.  Hawley's  bondsmen  were  gone  the  city  was  without  recourse. 

*'' Ibid.  According  to  Mayor  Cross  this  sum  included  the  $21,000  paid  to 
Hawley.     (lUd.,  Apr.  16,  1856.) 

»^IMd.,  June  19,  1855. 

»»  rbid.,  Apr.  16,  1856. 

">^  Mihraulcee  (1881),  452. 

"•  Sentinel,  Dec.  18.  1857.  It  was  to  have  been  finished  in  1855.  (Free 
Democrat,  Apr.  16,  1856.) 
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the  work  was  likely  to  cost.  A  committee  appointed  to  study 
the  subject  reported  in  1847  that  the  entire  expense  would  be 
$11,412.25.^"-  But  after  the  work  had  been  begun,  it  was  seen 
that  even  $50,000  would  not  approximate  the  cost.  In  March, 
1856,  the  legislature  permitted  an  additional  issue  of  harbor 
bonds  amounting  to  $50,000;^'*^  in  October  permission  was 
granted  to  issue  $40,000  more.^°*  The  next  year  the  council  was 
invested  with  power  to  issue  bonds  to  any  amount  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  harbor,  but  taxes  must  be  levied  accordingly.^*^^ 
When  the  plans  were  changed,  the  contract,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  price  was  concerned,  was  abandoned.  After  that  date  the 
city  paid  for  each  particular  part  of  the  work  according  to  the 
estimates  of  the  city  engineer.  This  official  had  believed  that 
the  work  could  be  finished  for  $117,330.37.  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  work  done  on  which  no  definite  estimate  had  been 
put,  and  when  Mr.  Hasbrouck's  bill  appeared  it  amounted  to 
$184,274.33.  The  city  having  already  paid  $108,000,  the  unpaid 
sum  was  $76,274.33.  The  joint  committee  on  harbor  and  finance 
favored  paying  the  bill;  but  the  administration  could  come  to 
no  agreement  with  the  contractor  as  to  the  value  of  the  harbor 
bonds.  The  authorities  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  worth  80  per 
cent.,  while  Mr.  Hasbrouck  rated  them  lower.^"'" 

The  new  administration  was  of  the  reform  type  and  looked 
suspiciously  upon  the  whole  matter  of  harbor  construction.  The 
contractors  finally  took  the  matter  into  the  courts.  After  twelve 
years  of  litigation,  judgment  was  awarded  the  plaintiff,  grant- 
ing him  not  only  the  sum  sued  for  but  also  an  additional  amount 
of  $124,615.24  as  accrued  interest,  extra  charges  for  materials, 
etc.^"^  The  cost  of  the  harbor  when  the  litigation  Avas  con- 
cluded was  $445,971.20.^°®  This,  of  course,  includes  expendi- 
tures for  a  good  deal  of  work  not  included  in  the  original  con- 


^^  Sentinel,  July  10,  1847. 

^"^Laica  of  Wis.  (Local),  1856,  ch.  345. 

^"nUd.,  ch.  485. 

"^  Ihid.,  1857,  ch.  66. 

loe  rphe  al)OVP  account  is  summarized  from  the  report  of  the  joint  committee 
on  harbor  and  finance  to  the  council,  .Tan.  25,  1858  {Sentinel,  Jan.  27,  1858) 
and  the  Albany  Hall  Report  (Hid.,  Jan.  28,  1858). 

'<"  Milivaukee  (mi),  453. 

"»>  Ihid. 
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tract.  It  is  IJuek's  opinion  that  the  work  could  have  been  fin- 
ished in  1854  and  1855  for  $G5,0(>0.'"'''  At  last  in  1857  Milwau- 
kee  had  a  harbor  and  a  most  excellent  one,  but  the  cost  had  been 
great. 

5.  Streets.  Euoujj^h  has  been  said  elsewhere,  particularly 
under  the  head  of  special  taxation,  to  indicate  that  this  was  a 
great  age  in  street  building.  A  long  series  of  ordinances  were 
passed  fixing  the  grades  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city;^'*' 
streets  were  opened  up ;  old  and  new  streets  were  graded  and 
graveled;  and  a  beginning  was  made  with  pavement.  Some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  work  done  can  be  gotten  from  a  study 
of  the  table  headed  street  commissioner's  certificates  in  the 
Albany  Hall  Report."^ 

This  shows  that  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  work  was  done 
in  1852,  but  the  next  year  shows  a  great  issue  of  certificates  in 
all  the  wards  except  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The 
amount  grows  yearly  until  it  reaches  $134,264.66  in  1856  and 
$253,762.69  in  1857.  In  the  year  last  named  the  new-  Seventh 
Ward  (middle  East  Side)  issued  street  commissioner's  certifi- 
cates to  the  amount  of  $69,695.72.  It  is  possible  that  this  dis- 
trict had  been  neglected,  as  the  First  AVard  from  which  it  had 
been  set  off  did  not  enter  zealously  into  street  construction  in 
those  years.  In  round  numbers  these  certificates  issued  during 
the  five  years  1853-1857  make  a  sum  of  $570,000.  If  we  add 
the  ward  funds  aggregating  about  $320,000  we  have  a  total  of 
nearly  $900,000  w^hich  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  highway 
purposes.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $375,000  was  levied  in  one 
year.  At  this  time  Milwaukee  had  a  population  of  44,000,^^^ 
largely  composed  of  immigrants  recently  from  abroad,  whose 
ability  to  pay  taxes  was,  as  yet,  extremely  small. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  funds  were  not  always  wisely  or 
even  honestly  disbursed.  The  Albany  Hall  Report  accuses  the 
street  commiasioners  of  using  their  functions  in  the  interests  of 
their  friends  and  of  themselves  as  owners  of  real  estate.     Work 


^<»  Buck.  Mihcaukee,  2;  141:   cf.  ibid.,  4:  258-9. 
^'^  Charter  and    Ordinances.    18.56,    passim. 
^"^  Sentinej,  Jan.   28,   1857;   Buck,   Milwaukee.  4:246  ff. 

"3  Buck    gives    tlie    population    as   20,061    in    1850    and   44.004    in    1857.     Mil- 
maukee,  4:  101,  240. 
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wa.s  done  where  none  was  needed  in  order  that  someone  might 
have  a  job.  Streets  were  opened  up  and  improved  in  order  that 
property  owned  by  some  alderman  might  increase  in  value. 
Prices  are  said  to  have  varied  on  adjoining  streets  to  a  surpris- 
ing extent :  from  50  cents  per  yard  to  $1 .  70.  And  there  is  much 
more  of  the  same  sort.^^' 

6.  Schools.  In  the  matter  of  school  administration  the  nev^ 
charter  made  no  change.  The  actual  management  of  the  schools 
remained  with  the  commissioners,  while  the  council  levied  taxes, 
bought  sites,  and  provided  buildings.  Host  of  the  time  these 
two  bodies  acted  together  in  the  most  friendly  fashion.  The 
five  school-buildings  that  Milwaukee  had  yearned  for  in  the 
previous  period  were  all  completed  in  1852 ;  but  not  until  a  loan 
of  $4,000  had  been  authorized  for  that  purpose."*  But  a  city 
growing  as  Milwaukee  did  during  the  fifties  could  not  long  be 
satisfied  with  school  accommodations  for  1,200  pupils.  In  1852 
Milwaukee  had  6,463  children  of  school  age ;  in  1857  there  were 
11,870."^  Four  new  w^ards  were  created  in  1856  and  1857.^^® 
This  meant  a  demand  for  four  new  school  houses."^  A  law  was 
passed  in  jNIarch,  1856,  authorizing  the  council  to  build  two  new 
school  houses;  to  pay  the  expense  with  a  7  per  cent,  bond  issue j 
to  levy  a  5-mill  tax  to  provide  for  the  bonds,  to  fix  district  boun- 
daries, and  to  levy  all  the  tax  necessary  to  carry  on  public  edu- 
cation."^ It  will  be  seen  that  this  removed  all  limits  to  expendi- 
tures on  this  side.  The  council  could  now  establish  as  many 
schools  as  it  liked  and  support  them  as  magnificently  as  might 
be  desired. 

Bonds  were  soon  issued  to  the  amount  of  $18,000  for  the  two 
sites,  and  $25,000  for  additions  and  repairs."''    It  seems  strange 


"■'It  is  also  Buck's  opinion  that  some  of  tlie  contracts  let  in  1856  and 
1857  were  notoriously   dishonest.     See  MiiicauWee,  4:142,   195,  222   Cf. 

"*  Charter  of  X852,  ch.  X,  sec.  25. 

"■■r.uck,    MUirii(il,-r<\  :{:   407:    Sentinel,   July    10,    1858. 

""Laics  of  Wif).  (Local),  1856,  chs.  54,  .W7. 

"^  Buck  speaks  of  six  good  brick  school  houses  {Mihcaiikce,  4:28).  E)vl- 
dently  the  old  building  in  the  Fifth  Ward  was  still  in  use.  Rented  rooms  were 
again  being  used    (Ibid.,  194). 

''^  Laics  of  Wis.  (Local),  1856:  act  of  March  19.  The  buildings  were  to  be 
in  the  Second  and  Seventh  Wards.  The  division  of  the  Second  Ward  had 
thrown  the  school  house  into  the  new  Sixth. 

""Charter  and  Ordinances,  1856,  ."^87-9. 
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tliat  huililiiiLTs  sevt'ii  or  ci.uht  years  old  at  most  should  nood  ex- 
tensive repairs,  but  it  was  reported  in  1857  that  these  repairs 
woiihl  cost  $2f),00f)  and  that  the  new  buildinfrs  contracted  for 
would  cost  about  $:n,000.'-"  As  tiie  l)uildiiij;s  then  in  use  had 
been  put  up  for  a  little  more  than  $4,000  each,  sites  included,^-' 
the  tax  payers  naturally  became  alarmed.  It  was  stated  at  the 
Albany  Hall  meeting-  that  the  Seventh  Ward  buiidlnjLf  would 
cost  .144,000  instead  of  $31,000.'-  For  the  two  sites  $12,000 
wa-s  finally  paid.^-"  Much  of  the  expense  of  repairing  was  doubt- 
less needed;  the  schools  had  to  be  enlar<ied;  one  of  the  buildings 
was  entirely  rebuilt,  which  was  probably  an  unnecessary  expense. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  extensive  grading  on  the  school- 
house  grounds  was  a  better  investment  than  the  investigating 
committee  thought. 

The  school  board  did  something  to  make  accounts  look  large, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  its  record  is  fair.  The 
number  of  teachers  grew  from  twenty-three  in  1852  to  sixty  in 
1860,  an  increa.se  that  is  hardly  more  than  normal.  Salaries 
ranged  from  $200  to  $500  in  1852 :  eight  years  later  from  $300 
to  $800.^-*  In  1857  the  highest  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  (school 
principal)  was  $850,^-^  not  a  great  amount  at  a  time  when  city 
officers  were  drawing  as  much  as  $4,500  yearly.  The  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  school  board  in  1853-1854  were  $9,394.63,^-'^  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  the  year  was  1,858.  In  1857-1858  the  entire  ac- 
count was  $23,408.^-"  The  only  thing  at  all  strange  about  the  in- 
crease is  the  item  of  incidental  expenses  which  had  grown  from 
$1,578.60  to  $5,482.13  in  four  years.  We  have  no  figures  for 
1858,  but  J.  S.  Buck  states  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioners that  the  cost  of  operating  the  schools  in  1859  was 


^^  Free  Democrat,   April   23,   1857:    mayor's    inaugural. 

"■^  The  Albany  Hall  committee  estimated  the  cost  of  the  o'd  school  buildings 
at  126,000. 

'-  Albany  Hall  Report. 

^"■^  Free  Democrat,  Apr.  22,  1852.  Buck,  Milwaukee,  3:385.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  seems  remarkably  small — one  for  every  1,000  people  in  1852. 
The  present  ratio  is  about  one  for  every  300. 

'"  md. 

m  Free  Democrat,  Apr.  16,  1857. 

"«  Buck.  Mihraulcee,  4:  27-8. 

^-■'Sentinel,  July  10,  1858. 
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nearly  $70,000.  It  was  reduced  in  1860  to  $32,00O.i-«  That  year 
7.694  children  attended  the  public  schools.^-®  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  would  cost  nearly  $200,000  per  year  to  educate  the  same 
number  of  pupils. 

Trouble  finally  broke  out  between  the  board  and  the  council.  In 
1858  the  city's  credit  was  at  an  ebb  so  low  that  school  orders  sold 
at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.^''"  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  board 
increased  the  salaries  of  the  whole  teaching  force  about  15  per 
cent,  to  make  good  this  discount.^"^  The  board  also  found  it 
necessary  to  pay  higher  prices  for  fuel  and  other  supplies.  But 
for  the  following  two  years  the  council  refused  to  levy  the  tax 
needed  to  operate  the  schools  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
board;  hence,  the  orders  again  fell  in  value.  From  time  to  time 
it  was  proposed  to  close  the  schools,  but  nothing  was  done  until 
May,  1860,  when  the  board  actually  did  close  the  schools  imtil 
such  a  time  as  the  council  should  vote  the  necessary  supplies.^^- 
The  council  in  the  meantime  "voted  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  ensuing  year  which,  with  the  state  fund,  amounted  to 
thirty-two  thousand  dollars."^""  Salaries  were  now  again  re- 
duced to  earlier  levels  as  has  been  stated  above. 

D.  The  Municipal  Dest 

1.  The  Bonded  Debt.  During  this  period  the  city  debt  be- 
comes a  matter  of  unusual  interest.  The  new  charter  permitted 
the  issue  of  bonds  to  pay  the  war-il  debts  assumed  by  the  city,"* 


>2a  Buck,  Milwaukee,  4:  ."{gr)  ff.  The  author  intimates  that  the  board  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  grafting.  The  item  for  wood  for  the  year  was 
1,100  cords.  He  further  states  that  the  city  did  not  receive  what  It  had 
bought  and  when  the  matter  was  finally  rectified  the  schools  had  fuel  for  two 
years  instead  of  one. 

'-'  Mihniukec  HK'O).   r>42.      This   would   mean    I'JS   pupils   to  the   teacher. 

i«'Buck,  Milicaukee,  4:385,  387. 

'3'  The  salaries  in  isr>8  ranged  from  $."'.50  to  $1,000.  The  high  school 
principal    received   $1,500. 

'"The    high   school    departments    remained   closed. 

"'This  paragraph  is  summarized  from  Conard.  Sfihraukrc.  1:  l."l-2;  chapter 
on  schools  hy  Augustus  .7.  Rogers:  of.  Buck,  Mihcaukec.  4:358  ff. ;  Sentinel, 
July   10,    1858. 

'^  Charter  of  /852,  ch.  V,  sec.  3.  By  a  later  act  of  the  same  year.  March  24, 
{Laics  of  Wis.  (Local),  1852,  ch.  154)  the  city  was  allowed  to  borrow  eaough 
money  to  pay  what  was  still  owing  la  state  and  county  taxes.  See  also 
md.,  ch.  235. 
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and  l»y  sfx'cial  niacttiiciits  fi-<iiii  linic  to  time  the  lep^islature  al- 
lowed I'luilicr  additions  to  the  debt  to  raise  funds  for  iminir-ipul 
improvements,  'ihe  wards  were  also  permitted  to  form  debts 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  building  bridges  and  market 
houses,  and  providing  public  s(|uares.'''''  Tlie  various  ventures 
of  the  city,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  police  department, 
the  building  of  school  houses,  the  strengthening  of  the  fire  de- 
partment by  purchasing  new  apparatus  and  building  new  en- 
gine houses  and  especially  the  construction  of  the  new  harbor, 
had  been  matters  of  considerable  expense.  In  addition  to  this, 
by  following  out  a  too  liberal  policy  of  loaning  its  credit  to 
railways,  the  city  soon  became  involved  in  an  enormous  guar- 
anteed debt  of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 

In  1851  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  amounted  to  only  $32,000, 
incurred  in  behalf  of  the  schools  and  the  fire  department.^^* 
Two  years  later  the  same  had  grown  to  $177,550,  an  increase  due 
mainly  to  the  assumption  of  the  ward  debts  and  also  to  the 
funding  of  the  floating  debt  of  1852."^  Betw-een  1853  and 
1855  the  only  bonds  issued  Kvere  for  harbor  purposes,  $21,000 
to  Abel  Hawley.^^®  A  small  sum  was  added  in  1856,^'*'  but  in 
the  year  that  followed,  December  17,  1856,  to  December  1,  1857, 
the  city  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $482,000.^-'°  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1858,  the  bonded  debt  was  nearly  $700,000."^  These 
new  issues  were  for  various  purposes.  When  the  debt  was 
funded  in  1852,  the  policy  of  short  time  (five  j^ears)  bonds  was 
adopted.  In  1857  these  had  to  be  taken  up  and  for  $111,700 
in  10  per  cent,  bonds  with  a  year's  interest  the  city  exchanged 
$165,000  in  7,  per  cent,  bonds  to  run  twenty  years.^*-  At  that 
rate  the  discount  must  have  been  about  30  per  cent.     The  school 


^^^  Charter  and  Ordinances,  18.56,  .3.3.5  fif.     Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1855,  ch.  73; 
18.56,  ch.  17. 

'^  Free>  Democrat,  May  19,  1851. 

>3«The  bonded  debt  in  185.5  was  .$208. .550.      (Ibid.,  Feb.   14,  1855.) 
""TBe  figures  in   Aug.,   1856,   were  $212,850.      (Sentinel,   Dec.    11,    1857.) 
'« IMd. 

'"  This  should  be  reduced  to  .$650,000,  as  $50,000  of  the  bonds  was  issued  as 
collateral  to  secure  a  loan.      (Sentinel,  Dec.  11,  1857.) 
"=  Free  Democrat,  Apr.  2.3.  1857. 
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debt  had  also  increased  as  well  as  the  expenses  for  the  harbor 
improvements,  dredging,  and  the  like.^*^ 

2.  The  Floating  Debt.  During  these  years  Milwaukee  was 
not  prompt  in  the  payment  of  bills.  The  interest  on  the  debt 
was  not  regularly  met;  city  orders  for  work  or  salaries  were 
not  paid  when  presented;  claims  and  judgments  were  ignored. 
The  difficulty  was  that  the  expenditures  were  allowed  to  exceed 
the  income.  Consequently,  a  new  floating  debt  was  growing 
up  of  which  the  citizens  were  in  general  only  vaguely  aware. 
Mayor  Cross  in  his  inaugural  in  1857  hinted  that  this  debt  would 
soon  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  blamed  the  street  commis- 
sioners for  its  existence.^"**  These  officials  could  spend  money 
unrestrained  by  the  mayor  (as  if  that  particular  mayor  ever 
had  been  much  of  a  restraining  influence).  The  truth  about 
this  debt  did  not  come  out  before  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
comptroller's  report  was  published;  in  this  it  was  estimated  at 
$223,000.09."^  This  added  to  the  bonded  debt  (the  bonds  is- 
sued as  collaterals  being  deducted)  w^ould  give  a  total  of  $867,- 
850.  It  seems  likely  that  to  this  should  be  added  ward  debts 
amounting  to  $73,094.68,  in  which  case  the  amount  would  ex- 
ceed $900,000. 

Up  to  1856,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  reduce  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness; in  fact  it  had  been  permitted  to  grow  through  de- 
fault of  interest  payments.  That  year  the  comptroller  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  charter  required  a  tax  on  all  prop- 
erty, not  to  exceed  10  mills,  to  be  applied  on  the  debt.  Such  a 
tax  had  not  been  levied  in  any  year."^  In  October  of  that 
year  a  new  law  was  passed  enabling  the  city  to  create  a  sinking 


'"  8cntincl,  Dec.  14,  1857. 

Funded  debt  $107 . 000 

Harbor 150.000 

Schools  175,000 

Dredging    50,000 

Bridges    .'■.0,000 

Fire  loan 11.850 

First  and  Second  Wards   1 ,  900 

Collateral    .lO.OOO 

$694 , 750 
^**  Free  Democrat.  Apr.  23,  1857. 
'«  Bentinel,  Dec.  14,  1857. 
^*o  Free  Dctnocrat,  Oct.  25.  1855. 
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fund."'  'I'lic  couiK'il  w.'i.s  1(>  iiiiilvt'  an  annual  tax  levy  lar^^e 
enounh  to  retire  r>  per  ernt.  of  the  entire  debt.  The  city  wa.s 
further  authorized  U)  hind  the  tloatinj,'  indebtednes.s  by  Issuing 
7  per  cent,  bonds  running  for  a  term  of  twenty  years.  Taxes 
were  levied  as  the  law  reiiuired  (a  rvmill  tax  only  in  1857)/" 
and  some  bonds  were  issued  under  the  new  act;'^'-'  but  the 
remedy  came  too  late.  The  finances  of  Milwaukee  remained  in 
their  tangled  condition  till  the  passage  of  the  readjustment  act 
of  1861. 

3.  The  Raihvay  Debt.  There  still  remains  to  be  considered  a 
third  form  of  indebtedness,  the  guaranteed  railway  debt.  Two 
facts  will  explain  the  city's  liberality  toward  railway  corpora- 
tions: a  majority  of  the  citizens  were  honestly  convinced  that 
Milwaukee  must  have  railroads  or  lose  her  commercial  impor- 
tance ;  a  great  many  of  the  leading  business  men  were  interested 
in  railway  projects  and  naturally  .sought  financial  assistance 
from  the  city.  But  the  old  plan  of  investing  in  railway  stocks 
was  soon  abandoned;  instead,  the  scheme  was  advanced  to  issue 
bonds  in  the  interest  of  the  corporation  to  be  assisted,  on  con- 
dition that  the  railway  company  should  pay  all  the  interest  as 
it  became  due,  and  the  principal  at  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  the  bond  was  issued. ^^^  Heavy  securities  were  to  be  re- 
quired in  every  case.  In  1852  and  1853  the  public  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  frenzy  over  railroads.  Meeting-s  were  held  and 
elections  were  called  to  legalize  bond  issues  that  the  council  was 
eagerly  waiting  to  authorize  ;^^^  in  every  case  the  majorities  for 
the   loan   were   overwhelmina-.^^^     Ordinances   for  the   issue   of 


"'  Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1856,  ch.  507. 

^"  aentitu'l,  Nov.  9,  1857. 

149  prpp  Democrai,  Apr.  23,  1857 ;  see  also  Buck,  Milwaukee,  4:  245 ;  Seniinel. 
Jan.  7,  1858. 

»*' An  act  permitting  this  waa  passed  June  12.  1853.  {Laics  of  Wis.  (Local). 
1853,  ch.  244.)  Not  more  than  $200,000  could  be  issued  in  the  interest  of  any 
road,  nor  more  than  $600,000  in  the  aggregate  :  later  the  aggregate  was  raised 
to  $1,000,000  (md.,  ch.  380). 

'"  See  the  local  newspapers  for  these  years. 

"'  A  few  instances  may  be  cited  as  illustrations. 

For  the  loan.     Against  the  loan. 

1852,  Sept.  10 1148  29 

1853,  June  23 1340  16 

1857,  Aug.  4 1410         123 
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«uch  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $800,000  were  passed  in  1853.^^^ 
The  next  legislative  session  kindly  raised  the  limit  of  loans  to 
^ny  one  road  to  $300,000.  and  the  aggregate  to  $1,500,000.^'-' 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  amount  of  securities  could  not  be 
thrown  on  the  market  without  injuring  the  city's  credit.  In 
1854  some  of  these  bonds  sold  in  Wall  Street  at  70  cents  ;^^^  never- 
theless, new  issues  followed.  The  next  year  the  amount  that  had 
actually  been  delivered  was  $828,000.^^"  In  1856  the  legislature 
raised  the  limit  to  $2,000,000.^^"  That  year  some  opposition  to 
further  loans  developed,  as  the  amount  issued  was  already  $1,- 
384,000.^^^  Mayor  Cross  used  his  influence  and  even  his  veto 
against  proposed  issues,  but  in  vain.^^'*  In  1858  the  aggregate 
had  finally  risen  to  $1,614,000,^^°  at  'which  figure  it  finally 
stopped. 

Milwaukee  was  now  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  a  city  with 
a  debt  of  nearly  $2,500,000  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  only 
about  $6,000,000.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  a  considerable  share 
of  the  guaranteed  debt  would  fall  to  the  city  to  pay.  During  the 
years  1857  to  1859  several  of  the  roads  failed  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  received.^''^  In  the  end,  however,  all  the  bonds 
were  paid  by  the  coiporations  responsible  except  two  issues  of 
$100,000  each,  which  after  prolonged  litigation  the  city  had  to 
redeem,  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  at  the  time  of  re- 
•demption  amounting  to  more  than  $400,000. 

E.     The  Albany    Hall    Movement — Charter    Amendments 

During  these  years  the  municipal  credit  was  uniformly  low. 
When  Cicero  Comstock,  the  first  comptroller,  took  charge  in  1852, 
"city  orders  were  held  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar  and  .  .  . 
the  greatest  confusion  pervaded  the  city's  finances. "''^-  Mr.  Com- 


^'^'>  Charter  and  Ordinances,   1850.  340-87.     Not  all   was   delivered. 

"<  Laxcs  of  Wis.  (Local),  1854,  ch.  205. 

155  p,.(.g  Democrat,  Sept.  19,  1854. 

15"  Ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1855. 

"'  Laivs  of  Wis.  (Local),  1856.  ch.  164. 

1.-.1  p,(,f,  Uemcrrat,  Apr.  10,  1856. 

'■".Scw/iwr/.  May  IS  and  .Tune  18,  1856. 

"»  Htirk.  Miluaukee,  4:  318. 

^'^  Ibid.,  300. 

^'"Sentinel,  Apr.  15,  1850. 
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stock  served  for  two  ycai>>  iind  served  \vell.  In  spile  of  llie  fact 
that  the  <;ity  discredited  its  own  orders  by  icfusiiiix  to  receive 
them  in  payment  of  taxes,'"''  the  comptroller  was  able  to  restore 
the  parity,  and  soon  bonds  began  to  sell  at  a  premium.'®*  But 
DOW  the  city  began  to  subsidize  railways  to  the  great  injury  of 
its  credit,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

Politically,  Milwaukee  was  in  those  days  a  democratic  strong- 
hold; only  at  times  of  great  popular  dissatisfaction  was  the  ticket 
of  the  Jackson  men  likely  to  be  defeated,  and  then  only  by  using 
some  attractive  or  colorless  party  name,  such  as  "Citizens,"  or- 
"People's"  ticket.  But  in  this  historic  decade  democracy  was 
being  rent  in  twain  by  the  great  struggle  over  slavery.  In  Mil- 
waukee as  elsewhere,  the  factions  fought  with  the  result  that  a- 
set  of  men  got  control  of  the  party  and  of  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration who  apparently  cared  little  for  the  strife  in  Kansas,  but 
much  for  grading  and  graveling  streets. ^"^ 

Byron  Kilbourn  was  chosen  mayor  in  1854,  and  with  him  the- 
new  regime  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  though  its  control  was 
most  in  evidence  during  the  following  three  yeare  when  James 
B.  Cross  was  mayor.  During  Kilbourn 's  administration  the 
harbor  was  being  built  and  various  other  improvements  were  in 
progress;  consequently  higher  taxation  was  necessary.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  government  was  beginning  to  remove  the 
charter  limits  to  taxation  by  means  of  legislative  enactments."'*^ 

Mayor  Cross  took  charge  of  affairs  in  1855.  To  what  extent 
he  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  deplorable  situation  three 
years  later,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  his  day  he  was  charged  with 
both  incompetency  and  dishonesty,^"'  and  it  is  hard  to  acquit 
him  of  the  former  charge.  Part  of  the  time  he  had  the  assistance 
of  a  dishonest  comptroller,  and  in  the  council  were  a  set  of  men, 
vigorous  and  ambitious  politicians,  that  even  a  stronger  executive- 
would  find  it  hard  to  control.^*'^     To  complete  the  picture  we 


'«3  Charter  of  1852,  ch.  V,  sec.  2.  Except  those  issued  in  payment  of  special 
taxes  and    improvements.     The  law  applied  to  earlier  orders  only. 

184  prce  Democrat,  Mar.  9,  185.3  ;  Sentinel,  Apr.  5,  1859. 

'•'^  See  Buck.  Mijwaukre.  4:  29  passim. 

'«"  Discussed  under  taxation. 

>"'  See  Albany  Hall  Report :    Sentinel.  Jan.  28,  1858. 

'"  The  leader  among  these  was  Jackson  Hadley.  See  characterization  in. 
Buck,  Mihi-aurcce,  4:  253  ff. 
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-should  state  that  the  city  clerk  was  later  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  forger\%  embezzlement,  and  conspiracy.^®'*  In  his  pub- 
lic utterances  the  mayor  was  always  plausible :  economy  is  the 
keynote  of  all  his  inaugurals.  We  shall  have  to  credit  him  with 
at  least  two  laudable  purposes :  he  was  sincerely  anxious,  it  seems, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  aiding  railways,  and  he  was  aiso 
in  favor  of  raising  the  assessed  valuation  to  a  more  reasonable 
■figure.  But  we  can  not  excuse  him  for  trying  to  act  as  the  liuan- 
«ial  agent  of  the  city,  nor  for  trying  to  derive  profit  from  his  of- 
fice by  renting  part  of  his  business  block  for  government  offices.^'** 
Disregarding  the  mayor's  counsels,  the  aldermen  in  1855  at 
'once  plunged  into  the  work  of  improving  the  city.  For  the  next 
three  years,  INIilwaukee  was  governed  by  the  heads  of  the  council 
committees :  the  remaining  aldermen  spent  their  time  and  energies 
as  street  commissioners.^'^  At  the  same  time  the  law  seems  to 
have  been  violated  on  many  points.  It  was  the  current  belief 
that  some  of  the  aldermen  were  secretly  interested  in  contracts.^'^^ 
The  charter  provision  holding  the  aldermen  responsible  in  case 
the  ward  revenues  were  exceeded  was  not  enforced. ^'^  The  coun- 
cil neglected  to  levy  a  sinking  fund  till  1857.^"*  The  five-year 
bonds  of  1852  matured  in  that  year,  and  to  pay  them,  as  well  as 
the  interest  for  the  year,  new  bonds  were  issued,  some  of  them, 
we  are  told,  selling  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar.^"^  Owing  to  this 
great  discount,  all  the  new  undertakings  which  had  to  be  paid 
with  bonds  became  exceedingly  expensive.  Meanwhile  taxes  in- 
<jreased  from  a  total  of  $80,000  in  1854  to  $312,000  in  1857.^^« 


'«"  The  Climes  charged  were  probahly  not  committed  during  the  Cross  ad- 
ministration. For  one  thing  the  clerk  was  accused  of  having  changed  an  order 
for  $2  to  one  for  $250.  It  was  alleged  that  the  comptroller  often  had  to  be 
'bribed  Into  countersigning  contracts.  R.  B.  Lynch,  the  clerk,  was  finally  re- 
leased from  jail  on  condition  that  he  should  enter  the  army.  The  comptroller, 
Mr.  Gardiner,  was  never  tried.  Buck  hints  that  political  influence  was  exercised 
in  his  favor.  See  Milwaukee,  4:  374-5  ;  also  newspapers  for  February,  Nfarch. 
and  April,  1860. 

"»  See  Albany  Hall  Report. 

»"  Ibid. 

i"-"  Sentinel,  Mar.  21,  1856. 

'"  Free  Dcmon-at.  Apr.  23,  1857. 

"♦  [bid.,  Oct.  25,  1855. 

^'^  Ibid.,  Apr.  23,  1857:  Buck,  Milicaukee,  4:  189. 

"» Albany  Hall  Report.  The  figures  do  not  include  school,  state,  and  county 
taxes  and  the  tax  commis'sioners'  certificates. 
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In  addilion  to  levying'  iiMpoitiilar  taxcH,  th«,'  coiinfil  coinniitted 
the  incxciisahlc  lilinxicr  of  <'X('iiii)tiiiL':  the  Ninvliall  I  louse?  from 
all  city  an<i  wani  taxes  for  ^H')i')  and  1857.'"  As  all  were  not 
satisfied  that  tlicse  taxes  were  lej,'al,  the  matter  was  taken  into 
the  eoiu'ts,  wlieri^  the  h'vies  for  these  years  were  declared  to  be 
void.  'I'he  eity  a[i[)e;ded  to  llic  legislature;  and  in  lb(5()  an  act 
was  passed  for  a  complete;  reassessment  of  the  taxes  for  those 
years.  The  time  for  payment  was  extended  to  September  1^ 
1860.  Those  who  had  already  paid  these  taxes  were  credited 
with  such  sums  and  interest  on  the  same  for  part  of  tlie  time.^^' 
The  taxes  for  1858  were  also  illepilly  levied  and  had  to  be  re- 
assessed.^'" The  effect  of  having  the  taxes  for  three  consecutive 
years  declared  illefjal  can  readily  be  imatrined. 

As  if  these  troubles  were  not  sufficient,  the  "panic  of  1857" 
came  with  hard  times  and  falling  values.  Possibly  because  of 
this  panic,  some  of  the  railway  corporations  failed  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  guaranteed  loans  and  ]\IiK.Mukee  securities  fell. 
In  December  the  tax  levy  for  the  year  (1857)  was  made  public. 
Almost  immediately  a  taxpayere'  meeting  was  called  for  Decem- 
ber 17  at  Albany  llall.^^'^  At  this  meeting  a  self-appointed  com- 
mittee gave  those  present  some  insight  into  the  finances  of  the 
city,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  debt.  Resolutions  were  passed 
demanding  a  reduction  of  the  tax  just  levied,  or  at  least  that  no 
effort  should  be  made  to  collect  it  before  the  legislature  could  be 
appealed  to  for  relief.  The  meeting  also  dem,anded  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  authorizing  bond  issues,  and  the  reenactment  of  laws 
limiting  the  taxing  power  of  the  council.  A  committee  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  finances  of 
the  city  and  to  report  when  ready.  On  January  12  the  report 
was  read  ;^®^  this  is  the  Albany  Hall  Report,  one  of  our  leading 
sources  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter.  At  the  next  munic- 
ipal election  a    reform    ticket    headed    by    Alderman    Prentiss 


'"  C7iarrer  and  Ordinances,  1856:  ordinance  of  Mar.  22,  1856;  Sentinel,  Apr. 
3,  1860. 

"SLflifs  of  Wis.  (Local),  1860,  ch.  301. 

""  Hid.,  1859,  ch.  18. 

""  See  newspapers  for  December,  1857,  and  January,  1858. 

'81  Sentinel,  Jan.  28,  1858. 
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swept  the  city,  carrying  every  ward  but  one.     Of  the  old  council 
only  eight  members  were  able  to  save  their  seats. ^^- 

In  the  meantime,  the  legislature  was  striving  to  save  the  situ- 
ation by  amending  the  charter.  Finally  an  act  was  agreed  upon, 
passed,  and  approved  IMareh  27,  1858,  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  which  were  the  following  :^^^ 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  common  council  was  radically 
changed  by  the  adoption  of  a  two-chamber  system.  The  alder- 
men formerly  elected  for  one  year  were  formed  into  an  upper 
house  or  Board  of  Aldermen,  while  those  chosen  for  two  years 
were  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Councilors.  These  two  boards 
met  alternately,  the  mayor  presiding  over  both.^**  The  device 
was  a  cumbrous  one,  but  it  delayed  legislation  and  in  that  respect 
served  a  useful  purpose. 

2.  The  members  of  the  common  council  lost  their  authority 
as  street  commissioners.  This  was  transferred  to  a  board  of 
three  commissioners  (one  from  each  of  the  three  sides),  of  whom 
one  was  to  be  designated  by  the  mayor  and  council  as  acting 
commissioner.  The  acts  of  the  board  were  to  be  carefully  super- 
vised by  the  comptroller  and  the  council  ;^®^  but  by  an  act  of  the 
next  year  the  new  board  was  abolished  and  the  two  ward  council- 
lors were  made  street  commissioners  with  the  alderman  acting  as 
umpire.^®® 

3.  The  amount  of  revenue  that  could  be  raised  each  year  for 
city  purposes  was  limited  to  $175,000.  Of  this  sum  enough  was 
to  be  set  apart  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt;  of  the  remainder 
not  more  than  $60,000  could  be  used  for  general  city  purposes; 
the  residue  was  to  go  into  the  sinking  fund.  The  total  ward 
taxes  were  also  limited  to  $60,000,  but  in  no  case  should  the  tax 
in  any  ward  exceed  the  comptroller's  estimates  for  that  ward.^^'' 
The  amendment  also  abolished  several  offices  and  fixed  a  max- 
imum for  salaries.^*^ 


^•*  See  Bnck,  UiUcaukec,  4:  260  ff.     The  reform  forces  rpmnined  in  power  one 
year  only. 

^»'Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1858,  ch.  117. 

'"  /bid.,  sees.  48-58. 

"''Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1858,  ch.  117,  sees.  1-2.'?. 

"«7fjid.,  18.59,  ch.  172. 

'" /Wd.,  1858,  ch.  117,  feec.  35.     Special  taxes  were  still  allowed. 

'»« Ihid.,  sees.  38,  44. 
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4.  The  sinking  fund  was  to  be  managed  by  the  mayor,  the 
comptroller,  and  the  treasurer.  The  couneil  was  authorized  to 
fund  the  debts  contracted  before  April  G,  1858,  by  issuing  tea- 
year  bonds  at  10  per  cent.  These  bonds,  however,  were  not 
to  be  sold  or  excluinj,'ed  for  old  bonds  at  less  than  their  par  value. 
That  nu  further  debt  might  be  contracted,  all  laws  permitting 
bontl  issues  were  repealed.^^"  The  funding  provision  proved  of 
no  value:  Milwaukee  securities  in  those  days  could  not  be  sold 
at  par.i*" 

That  same  year  a  convention  assembled  to  draft  a  new  charter. 
The  document  agreed  upon  was  presented  to  the  people  the  fol- 
lowing February  and  rejected.  The  great  problem  had  come  to 
be  how  to  shake  off  the  municipal  debt.  This  problem  the  pro- 
posed charter  did  not  solve  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority; 
some  even  thought  that  it  hinted  at  repudiation.  The  charge 
was  baseless,  but  the  electors  did  not  want  an  instrument  that 
was  vague  on  this  important  point.^^^ 


"»/?«(/..   sees.   P..3-4. 

'»"  See  the  report  of  Mayor  Prentiss  ;  Sentinel,  Jaa.  8,  1859. 
'»' On   this   subject   set^   Buck.    Milwaukee,  4:    301   fif ;    Sentinel,   Aug.    3,    1858; 
ibid.,  Jan.  11.  1859. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
READJUSTMENT :     1861-1870 

A.  The  Readjustment  Act 

1.  The  Situation  in  1860.  The  two  years  foUowingl  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Albany  Hall  Report  brought  but  small 
change  in  the  financial  situation  of  Milwaukee.  An  honest  ef- 
fort was  made  to  economize  in  municipal  expenditures;  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  investigate  charges  of  plunder  and 
graft  (and  it  may  be  added  that  the  search  was  not  in  vain)  ; 
plans  were  discussed  and  new  laws  were  secured;  but  the  debt 
remained  at  the  same  high  figure,  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing. The  fiscal  year  1860  began  'with  no  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury^ and  city  orders  selling  at  a  heavy  discount.-  In  March,  1861, 
''Citizen"  writing  in  the  Sentinel  summed  up  the  state  of  af- 
fairs as  follows:  ''That  we  are  in  debt — deeply  in  debt — that 
we  can  not  nor  do  not  pay  the  laborer  that  grades  a  street  or 
cleans  a  gutter,  the  teachers  of  our  schools  nor  our  city  officers 
that  direct  our  unfortunate  government — these  are  facts  open 
as  the  day  to  every  one  that  chooses  to  read  them."^ 

It  was  finally  determined  to  appoint  a  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  and  members  of  the  council  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
study  the  situation  and  formulate  a  plan  by  which  the  city's 
credit  might  be  restored.  August  1,  I860,  this  committee  pub- 
lished its  report,  and  a  doleful  document  it  was.  The  committee 
found  that,  disregarding  the  demands  of  the  debt  and  special 
taxes,  the  city  had  to  raise  $280,000  annually,  a  sum  that  would 


» Buck,  Milwaukee,  4:  373-7,  393  ff. ;  Sentinel,  1860,  passim. 
'City  Decs.,  1861-G2,  24   (Comptr.  Rep.);  ibid.,   1862-63:  iQaugural  of  Mayor 
O'Neill. 

» Sentinel,  Mar.  27,  1861. 
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pi()l);il)ly  {)ntv('  iii;i(lr(|ii«it('.  It  avjis  also  found  that  tho  iniinic- 
ipal  <l(l)t  was  $2,825,850,  the  annual  iritere«t  on  which  would 
HiiKMint  to  $lf)5,100.  This  added  to  the  sum  uicntioix'd  aljove 
with  otlicr  neoossary  expenditures  to  be  provich'd  for  would  (^n\l 
for  a  total  lax  of  $606,375,  which  on  a  valuation  of  $12,000,000 
would  nieau  a  levy  of  50  mills.  To  this  would  be  added  spe- 
cial assessments  and  taxes  for  retirinj;  the  debt.  The  eonelu- 
sion  reached  was  that  no  such  taxes  could  be  l(;vied,  and  that, 
as  mattei-s  then  stood,  Milwaukee  could  not  pay  her  debt.  The 
only  hope  was  that  some  of  the  railway  companies  would  pay 
the  bonds  issued  in  their  favor;  but  the  committee  was  evidently 
not  hopeful.* 

At  the  same  time  the  report  warned  the  creditors  that  to  in- 
sist on  their  claims  might  endanger  them.  The  courts  had  al- 
ready declared  a  number  of  the  bond  issues  void,  and  it  was, 
after  all,  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  city  could  be  legally  held, 
though  from  a  moral  \newpoint  the  claims  might  be  good. 
There  was  also  the  danger  that  unless  certain  precautionary 
measures  were  taken  a  future  extravagant  government  might 
bring  on  a  more  complete  ruin.^ 

The  committee  believed  the  city  should  have  more  time  in 
which  to  pay  the  indebtedness,  and  therefore  recommended  that 
all  evidences  of  debt  be  exchanged  for  long  time  bonds — thirty 
years  was  the  period  suggested.  A  reduction  of  the  interest 
rate  would  also  be  necessary.  A  part  of  the  plan  was  that  the 
city  should  pledge  itself  to  issue  no  other  bonds  before  the  read- 
justment issue  should  have  been  reduced  to  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  committee  also  favored  a  compulsory  tax  levy  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  purposes,  and  a  separate  board  to 
control  these  funds  and  to  have  charge  of  all  matters  connected 
wnth  this  debt.° 

In  December  the  joint  committee  published  another  state- 
ment,,  in  which  a,  more  hopeful  view^  of  the  situation  was  pre- 
sented. As  matters  had  improved  a  great  deal  with  regard 
to  the  guaranteed  debt,  it  was  suggested  that  this  part  of  the 
indebtedness  be   omitted   entirely   from   the   plan   of   readjust- 


*  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Corporate  Debt  (pamphlet),  1-3. 
"/bid.,  4  e. 

•  Hid. 
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ment.'^  The  committee  had  by  this  time  put  its  sugjrestions  into 
the  form  of  a  bill  which  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  com- 
mon council,  and  became  a  law  the  following  March.^ 

2.  The  Readjustment  Act.  The  law  provided  for  the  issue 
of  a  new  set  of  bonds,  afterwards  known  as  readjustment  bonds, 
to  run  for  thirty  years  and  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  except  for  the  tirst  five  years  when  the  rate  was  to  be 
only  4  per  cent.  These  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  old  bonds 
and  other  evidences  of  debt.  To  retire  the  funded  debt  an 
issue  of  $825,000  of  these  bonds  was  authorized;  to  fund 
and  retire  the  floating  debt,  not  more  than  $325,000  could  be 
issued.  The  bonds  were  to  be  numbered;  they  were  to  show 
clearly  what  they  were  issued  for  and  were  to  be  put  to  no  other 
use ;  and  they  were  to  represent  sums  of  $500  or  $1,000.^ 

For  all  bonds,  notes,  orders,  or  any  other  form  of  indebted- 
ness bearing  7  per  cent,  interest,  these  securities  were  to  be 
exchanged  at  par.  In  case  the  paper  to  be  taken  up  called  for 
10  per  cent.,  the  principal  might  be  increased  sufficiently  to 
cover  the  difference  in  interest.  To  facilitate  the  exchange, 
scrip  might  be  issued  for  all  sums  less  than  $500.  This  scrip 
bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  any  one  in  posses- 
sion of  an  amount  equal  to  $500  might  have  the  same  exchanged 
for  bonds.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  to  retire  the  scrip 
as  fast  as  possible.^*' 

The  whole  matter  of  readjustment  was  entrusted  to  a  board 
of  three  members  to  be  called  the  Public  Debt  Commission. ^^ 
The  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cil for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  appointment  being  made  each 
year.  No  salary  or  other  compensation  was  connected  with  the 
office.  The  connnission  was  to  execute  its  functions  in  the  comp- 
troller's office,  that  official  acting  as  clerk. '- 


''Second  Report  of  the  Joint  ComnUttcA'.  The  belief  was  expressed  tbat  the 
corporations'  would  he  willinj;  and  able  to  pay  this  part  of  the  debt  (7  ff). 

^  Laws  c-1  Wis.,  18G1,  eh.  87:  approved  Mar.  19.  The  railway  debt  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  i)lan  of  adjustment  (sec.  1). 

» Ihid.,  sees.  1-3. 

"•/(jirf.,  sec.  .3;  see  also  ordinance  of  May  1,  1861. 

"  This  commission  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  (he  jrovrrnment  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

^^  Laics  of  Wis.,  ISCl,  ch.  87,  sees.  .5-7.  The  commission  was  not  to  be  abolished 
while  any  of  these  bonis  still  existed. 
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'J'o  providt!  Tor  tlic  rcj^ular  i)ayiiu!iit  oi"  iutercst  and  tlie  grad- 
ual retirement  of  these  bonds,  the  council  was  ordered  to  levy 
a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  entire  issue  each  year 
and  a  sinkinfj  fund  tax  of  5  mills  durinj?  the  years  1801-1865, 
after  which  period  the  rate  was  to  be  doubled.  It  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  public  debt  commission  to  inform  the  council  each 
year  as  to  the  amount  required.  In  case  the  council  should  fail 
to  levy  the  tax,  the  commission  was  authorized  to  do  so,  and  if 
this  body  should  also  prove  delinquent,  the  tax  mi^^ht  be  levied 
by  the  courts.  Further  to  secure  the  creditors,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  city  should  form  no  new  dpl)t  of  any  sort  before  the 
amount  of  outstanding  readjustment  l)on(ls  should  be  reduced  to 
$500,000.^^ 

The  intention  was  to  cancel,  if  possible,  5  per  cent,  of  these 
bonds  each  year.  After  proper  notice  the  commission  was  to 
meet  to  consider  offers  of  bonds  for  retirement.  The  lowest 
offers  were  to  be  accepted  firet,  but  no  offer  at  rates  above  par 
were  to  be  considered.  If  the  bonds  offered  and  accepted  did 
not  amount  to  the  desired  fraction,  the  commission  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  retire  a  sufficient  number  by  lot.^'* 

3.  The  Process  of  Readjustment.  The  board  was  appointed  in 
April  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  task.^-'  On  i\Iay  10,  1861.  the 
commissioners  addressed  a  circular  to  the  creditor  of  the  city 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  new  law  and  declaring  their  readi- 
ness to  carry  out  its  measures.  It  was  evidently  feared  that  the 
creditors  would  not  take  kindly  to  the  reduction  of  interest  from 
7  to  4  and  5  per  cent.,  for  the  circular  carefully  notes  the  fact 
''that  the  aggregate  consideration  received  by  the  city  for  her 
outstanding  indebtedness  does  not  exceed  sixty  percentum  of 
par  value."  The  inference  is  that  the  commission  thought  the 
terms  of  the  law  quite  liberal.  June  1  was  fixed  upoji  as  the  date 
when  the  readjustment  was  to  begin.  Interest  on  the  old  debt 
would  be  computed  to  that  date  and  would  then  cease.  Holders 
who  delayed  in  the  matter  of  exchange  for  new  bonds  and  scrip 
would  lose  their  interest  after  that  date.''' 


" /^/rf..   sees.  4.   G-7.     The  commission   was  to  have  exclusive   control  of  these 
funds.     All  excess  in  the  interest  fund  was  to  go  into  the  sinking  fund. 
^*  Ibid.,  sec.  10. 

"Ci73/  Docs.,  1861-62,  25  (Comptr.  Rep.). 
^*  Circular  of  the  Public  Debt  Comtmssion  (pamphlet). 
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"When  the  commission  took  charge,  the  debt  to  be  arranged  for 
amounted  to  $1,110,471.73.  Of  this  sum  $475,000  might  be 
classed  as  floating  indebtedness."  This  was  made  up  of  comp- 
trollers' notes  executed  for  temporary  loans,  outstanding  orders 
of  various  kinds,  judgments,  unpaid  interest  and  the  like,  and 
proved  something  of  a  problem  to  the  commissioners;^*  still, 
their  efforts  were  to  such  an  extent  successful  that  in  eight 
months  they  had  exchanged  $66,342.10  of  this  debt  for  readjust- 
ment bonds.  In  the  same  period  the  bonded  debt  had  been  read- 
justed to  the  amount  of  $627.208.13.i«  In  1863  (March),  the 
comptroller  reported  that  the  readjustment  had  been  successful. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  old  bonds  had  by  that  time  been  ex- 
changed for  readjustment  bonds  and  scrip. -^ 

The  process  of  retiring  the  floating  debt  was  aided  materially 
by  the  reasses.sment  of  the  illegal  taxes  of  1856  and  1857.  A 
large  part  of  these  had  never  been  paid,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1860  the  legislature  ordered  a  reassessment.  The 
city  seems,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  tardy  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  command  was  repeated  in  1861,  and  again  in  1862.-^ 
In  the  latter  year  the  assessment  was  actually  made,  and  the 
taxes  were  collected.  As  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  was 
charged  on  delinquent  taxes,  the  revenues  of  the  city  received  a 
considerable  increase.  Old  city  orders  and  warrants  were  re- 
ceivable for  these  same  taxes,  and  in  this  way  a  large  part  of 
the  floating  debt  Avas  cancelled." 

In  1865  the  comptroller  reported  that  the  eonmiission  had 
issued  about  $860,000  in  bonds  and  scrip,  and  that  the  work 
was  still  continuing,^^  The  next  year  it  was  announced  that 
the  readjustment  was  nearly  finished,  claims  to  the  amount  of 


"As  those  in  authority  do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  on  what  the  term  floating 
meant,  I  have  taken  the  figures  of  the  joint  committee  and  subtracted  the  bonded 
and  railway  debts  from  the  total. 

^^City  Docs.,  1861-02,  24  flf.  (Comptr.  Rep.). 

^oiMd.,  25. 

=»/bt(Z.,  18«2-6.3,  24  ff.  (Comptr.  Rep.).  The  aggregate  of  readjustment  bonds 
and  scrip  issued  up  to  Mar.  23,  18<i;?,  was  .$830,645.81. 

^^  Laws  of    Wis'..    1>i(;i.    eh.    ir.S;    ihi<l.     (LncnU.    1S()2.    eh.    :iO.".. 

^  Citu  Docs.,  1862-03,  25.  (Comptr.  Rep.)  Other  delinquent  taxes  from  be- 
fore 18C1  were  applied  in  the  same  way. 

^^llid.,  1804-6.'>,  25:  bonds.  !f852.500  ;  scrip,  .$8,384.96. 
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$35,000  having  been  adjiLsted  in  the  past  twelve  months.'-^  In 
1867  there  remained  a  bonded  debt  of  $47,000  and  a  floating 
debt  of  $ir?,r)00  that  li;id  not  yet  been  arranjred  for.-^  These 
sums  had  been  reduced  to  $38,000  and  $10,000  respectively  in 
1869.-"  Dui'inj^  the  nine  years  ending  April,  1870,  the  commis- 
sion had  issued  readjustment  bonds  and  scrip  to  the  amoimt  of 
$992,870.15.-' 

It  w^as  also  the  duty  of  this  body  to  retire  bonds  from  time  to 
time.  In  1862  the  commissioners  retired  $19,000  of  the  read- 
justed debt.-^  During  the  next  four  years,  an  average  of  about 
$25,000  was  cancelled  yearly.-'*  Up  to  1866  the  sinking  fund 
levy  was  only  5  mills ;  the  next  year  it  was  doubled."''  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  retired  yearly  shows  an  increase.  In  1869 
the  commissioners  cancelled  bonds  and  scrip  to  the  amount  of 
$44,078.87.^^  In  addition  to  these  reductions,  considerable  pay- 
ments had  been  made  on  the  floating  debt  by  reassessing  the  il- 
legal taxes  of  1857  and  1858.^-  But  in  November,  1865,  there 
came  an  imfortunate  addition  to  the  municipal  burden  in  the 
form  of  a  judgment  for  $140,907.11  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
harbor  contractors.^'  As  there  was  no  law  authorizing  the  levy 
of  taxes  to  pay  such  a  debt,  the  "Hasbrouck  judgment"  re- 
mained unpaid  for  several  years,  the  interest  in  the  meantime 
adding  an  appreciable  amount  to  the  original  principal.  Finally 
in  1869,  the  city  was  permitted  to  levy  a  tax  of  $30,000  to  be 
applied  on  this  debt,  and  to  le\y  an  equal  sum  each  year  until 
the  judgment  should  be  paid.^*  Next  year  this  was  changed,  and 
Milwaukee  was  allowed  to  pay  the  remainder  ($153,978.90)  in' 
three  equal  yearly  installments.^^ 

4.  The  Guaranteed  Debt.     During  these  same  years  another 


^Ibid.,  1865-66,  33.     (Comptr.  Rep.) 
^ lUd.,  1866-67,  10-11.     (Inaugural  of  Mayor  O'Neill.) 
=«/;r((/.,Vl8-'i«-()9.   r>4-.">.      (Comptr.  Rep.) 
"/f)/rf..    186f>-7{).    ir)l.      (Compu-.    Rep.) 
^0  Tbid.,  1862-63,  10.    (Inaugural  of  Mayor  O'Neill.) 
»»  See  the  Comptrollers'  Reports  for  these  years. 
^  See  Readjustment  Act,  sec.  4. 
31  Citij  Docs..  1869-70.  46.     (Comptr.  Rep.) 
■'■^  Sfe  abovp.  note  L'-. 

"  For  an  account   of   this   litigatioa,   see   Milwaukee   newspapers    for    October 
and  November.  1865. 

^  Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  18G9,  ch.  432. 
»=  Tbid.,   1870,  ch.  190. 
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burden  was  gradually  being  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
anxious  city.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1858  the  loans  to 
railways  had  reached  a  total  of  $1,614,000 ;  that  in  1858  and  1859 
several  roads  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  loans  made  in  their 
favor;  and  that  in  its  first  report  the  joint  committee  expressed 
a  fear  that  the  city  would  ultimately  have  to  pay  the  larger  part 
of  the  railway  debt.  But  the  large  crops  of  1860  brought  a 
great  increase  to  the  transportation  business,  and  the  railroad 
corporations  soon  found  themselves  able  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tioi^s.^^  As  early  as  December,  1860,  matters  began  to  take  on 
a  more  favorable  aspect.^'  During  the  earlier  months  of  1861, 
negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  Milwaukee  and  IMississippi 
Eailway  Company,  looking  toward  a  complete  settlement  of  all 
financial  affairs  in  which  the  city  and  the  railway  corporation 
were  jointly  interested."^  To  facilitate  the  settlement,  the  pub- 
lic debt  commission  was  given  authority  to  dispose  of  all  the 
railway  stock  held  by  the  city.^^  Mayor  Brown,  in  his  inaugural 
address  of  that  year,  reported  that  proceedings  to  foreclose  the 
mortgage  held  against  one  of  the  roads  had  been  discontinued, 
as  most  of  the  arrearages  of  interest  had  been  paid.  Some  of 
the  securities  held  were  thought  good,  but  some  were  valueless, 
and  some  had  been  lost  through  earlier  neglect.*'*  It  was  the 
mayor's  opinion,  however,  that  the  losses  in  any  event  would  be 
small.  In  his  valedictory  (1862)  he  was  able  to  say  that  "of  the 
$534,000  owing  on  account  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 
Railroad  Company"  bonds  amounting  to  $112,000  had  been  can- 
celled during  the  year.*^  Only  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Milwau- 
kee and  Horicon  Company  ($166,000)  now  gave  any  uneasiness.*- 
The  situation  with  regard  to  the  Milwaukee  and  Superior  bonds 
($100,000)  was  also  somewhat  uncertain;  Mayor  Brown  de^ 
clared  that  the  company  had  sold  them  under  fraudulent  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  in  a  few  cases  only  was  the  city  morally 
obliged  to  pay  them.     Legally  there  was  no  obligation,  as  they 


^'Second  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Corporate  Debt,  7. 

^''Second  Report  of  the  Jo-int  Committee  on  the  Corporate  Debt,  7. 

3»  Sentinel,  Mar.  27.  18G1. 

»»  Lavs  of  Win.,  18G1.  ch.  80. 

*''City  Docs.,  18G1-C2,  5-G. 

"/f)i(/.,   IG. 

*- fhid.,  'l"h?  rioricon  bonds  WcM-e  nearly  a'l  paid  in   ISG"!.      ilbid..  18G3-64,  5). 
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had  been  held  void  by  a  federal  court.  With  respect  to  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Beloit  bonds  (also  an  issue  of  $UX),fK)0),  the  situa- 
tion was  very  much  the  same."  After  1863  the  railway  debt 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  the  city  much  anxiety.  By  April, 
1866,  $890,500  of  these  bonds  had  been  cancelled."*  There  .still 
remained  $723,500  outstandin*i-,  near  which  figure  this  debt  re- 
mained for  several  years."'*  All  these  bonds  were  amply  secured, 
except  those  issued  to  the  Beloit  and  Superior  companies.  In 
time  these  became  a  source  of  much  bitterness  to  the  city."" 

B.    Administrative  Changes 

In  this  decade  certain  impoi-tant  changes  were  made  in  the 
machinery  of  government.     We  shall  note  these  briefly. 

1.  A  public  debt  commission  was  established  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  readjustment.  The  composition  and  duties  of  this  board 
have  already  been  discussed.  This  commission  has  proved  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  government  of  Milwaukee. 

2.  In  1866  the  legislature  provided  for  a  sewerage  commission 
of  three  members  to  be  chosen  by  popular  election."^  The  act 
creating  this  board  was  soon  repealed,  however,  and  the  commis- 
sion went  out  of  existence.  A  sewerage  board,  provided  for  in 
a  law  of  1869,  met  a  similar  fate."^  A  year  later  its  functions 
were  given  to  the  new  board  of  public  works, 

3.  A  very  important  legislative  act  was  one  of  April  11,  1867, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  health.  This  board 
was  to  be  composed  of  five  members  chosen  by  the  mayor."^  The 
board  was  invested  with  considerable  power  which  it  exercised 
through  a  health  officer  of  its  own  appointment.  "From  this 
time  dates  the  sanitary  improvement  of  Milwaukee.  The  new 
board  immediately  went  systematically  to  work  to  examine  and 


*»Ihid.,  1861-62,  7-8. 

**  atii  Docfi.,  1S6.V60.  14. 

«]t  was  reduced  to  .$719,000  in  1867-68.      (7b/(Z.,   1867-68,  45.) 

*"  After  long  litigation  the  bonds  were  finally  declared  legal  and  valid.  They 
were  characterized  by  Mayor  Ludington  in  his  inaugural  address,  April  21,  1874, 
as  "an  unjust  oppression  bequeathed  us  by  the  criminal  recklessness  of  the  past." 

"Lawn  o-f  Wis.  (Local),  1866,  ch.  401. 

"  Hid..  1869,  ch.  .399.  This  was  also  a  board  of  three,  tut  the  selection  was 
given  to  the  mayor. 

*^  Laus  of  Wis.  (Local).  1867,  ch.  595. 
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abate  all  miisances,  and  for  the  tirst  time  the  slaughter  houses 
of  the  city  were  placed  under  sanitary  regulations."^"  Except 
in  years  when  epidemics  had  to  be  fought,  the  expenditures  of 
the  health  department  were  for  some  time  after  its  organiza- 
tion exceedingly  moderate:  in  1869  the  total  was  only  $993.75, 
the  principal  item  of  which  was  the  health  officer's  salar\' — 
$600.^^ 

4.  The  board  of  public  works  dates  from  1869.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  which  was  to  have  general  control  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  streets,  sewers,  sidewalks,  bridges,  wharves,  and 
the  like  in  all  parts  of  the  city  was  a  step  so  radical  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  have  the  law  submitted  to  a  referendum  before 
it  should  become  effective.  The  board  was  to  be  an  appointive 
body  of  three  members ;  their  positions  were  salaried,  the  max- 
imum salary  permitted  being  $1,800.^^  It  was  feared  by  many 
that  this  was  going  to  be  an  expensive  board ;  but  the  advantage 
of  having  the  public  works  supervised  and  directed  from  some 
central  point  w-as  evident  to  all,  and  the  law  w^as  approved  by  a 
large  majority.^^  At  the  same  time  the  city  surveyor  was  re- 
tired to  give  place  for  a  city  engineer. 

5.  The  question  how  to  secure  equitable  assessments  has  always 
been  an  interesting  one  in  Milwaukee.  It  was  long  thought  that 
the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  results  might  be  removed  by 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointing  assessors ;  and  with  amusing 
regularity  the  city  would  change  from  appointment  by  the  coun- 
cil to  election  by  the  wards,  then  again  to  the  appointive 
method,  and  so  on.  During  most  of  the  period  reviewed  in  this 
chapter,  each  ward  had  its  own  assessor,  the  whole  force  being 
under  the  direction  of  a  city  assessor.  In  1869  this  official  gave 
place  to  a  tax  commissioner  appointed  for  three  years  by  the 
mayor  and  council.  At  the  same  time  the  city  was  divided  into 
five  assessment  districts,  each  having  one  assessor  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  council  on  recommendation  of  the  tax  commis- 
sioner.    The  assessors  and  the  commissioner  were  to  constitute 


^0  MlHcaHkce,  (1681),  402. 
"  City  Docs.,  1869-70,  35. 
"'Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1869,  ch.  401. 

■■'  See  the  local  newspapers  for  April,  18C9.     The  law  became  effective  May  1, 
1869. 
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a  hoiird  of  assessors,  the  tax  commissioner  presi(Jin<,'.  'J'he  lead- 
iriLC  duly  of  the  commissioner  was  to  keep  a  record  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  city  and  the  value  of  the  same,  the  object  being 
to  secure  as  complete  assessments  as  possible/' 

G.  During'  this  decade  the  office  of  the  mayor  was  steadily 
^rowiuL'  in  importance.  In  ISGl  it  was  enacted  that  the  mayor's 
veto  should  stand  nidess  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each 
house:  in  the  common  council. '"'^  As  the  older  departments  grew 
in  importance  and  number  of  officials  and  as  new  boards  were 
being  organized,  the  mayor  acquired  great  influence  from  the 
use  of  his  nominating  power.  In  1868  the  council  was  allowed 
to  pay  the  mayor  a  salaiy  not  to  exceed  $2,000;"'°  this  permission 
was,  however,  withdrawal  by  repeal  two  years  later.°^ 

7.  At  the  same  time  power  was  as  steadily  passing  away  from 
the  council.  By  the  creation  of  new  executive  departments,  its 
authority  was  diminished  on  every  side.  After  1870,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  no  longer  street  commissioners,  that  office 
having  been  abolished.  The  wards  also  had  by  this  time  lost 
their  old  significance,  partly  because  of  frequent  subdivision, 
and  in  part  also  because  the  new^  generation  was  interested  in  the 
city  as  a  unit  rather  than  in  some  section  that  had  by  this  time 
lost  the  marks  of  a  distinctive  region.  After  1870  IMilwaukee 
was  a  city, 

C    Municipal.  Revenues 

On  the  subject  of  revenues,  this  decade  presents  very  little 
of  any  particular  interest.  The  charter  amendments  of  1858 
limited  the  amount  of  tax  that  could  be  levied  for  city  and  ward 
purposes  to  $120,000,  of  which  one-half  w^as  to  be  spent  in  the 
interest  of  the  city  and  the  other  half  for  ward  uses.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  was  low  and  the  finances  of  the 
city  were  on  a  gold  basis.  Soon  came  the  war  with  high  prices 
and  depreciated  greenbacks — what  was  considered  inadequate  in 
1858  became  doubly  insufficient  five  years  later.    Still,  the  limit 


s<  Lairs  of  Wis.  (Local).  18G0,  ch.  290. 
^'^  Ibid.,  1861,  ch.  292. 
^''  Ibid.,  1868,  ch.  373. 
^Ubid.,  1870,  ch.  208. 
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was  allowed  to  stand ;  but  the  policy  was  adopted  of  asking  legisla- 
tive permission  each  year  to  increase  the  levy  somewhat  and  to 
create  special  funds  when  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
city  needed  a  new  school  house  or  bridge. 

1.  The  General  Funds.  Apparently  no  increase  was  permitted 
in  the  regular  funds  before  1863  when,  because  of  expenses  in 
the  fire  department,  the  general  city  fund  was  increased  to  $70,- 
000,  but  for  that  year  only/'»  In  1865  it  was.  raised  to  $80,000. 
The  ward  funds,  on  the  other  hand,  were  further  restricted  by 
the  proviso  that  in  no  ward  should  the  ward  tax  exceed  $10,000 
or  the  tax  rate  exceed  7^2  mills/'^  For  the  next  two  years,  the  an- 
nual amount  allowed  the  general  fund  was  $100,000.°°  In  1888, 
1869,  and  1870,  the  levies  might  be  increased  to  $107,000,*^ 
$120,000,«-  and  $130.000,«3  respectively.  The  general  city  fund 
also  had  certain  other  resources,  particularlj^  fees  and  license 
money,  though  the  income  from  neither  was  very  great.  The 
license  receipts  for  1865  were  only  $12,925 ;  the  next  legislature 
permitted  the  council  to  issue  licenses  to  a  number  of  trades  and 
businesses;  advantage  was  taken  of  this  and  for  the  year  1866 
the  sum  collected  from  this  source  was  $18,655.66.*'*  These  fees 
and  fines,  together  with  favorable  balances,  increased  the  avail- 
able funds  considerably  beyond  the  sum  raised  yearly  by  t-axa- 
tion.  In  1869,  the  resources  of  the  fund  were  $22,000  more  than 
the  tax  levied;  in  1870  the  available  total  was  $185,079.44.^5 
When  we  remember  that  this  fund  had  to  meet  all  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  the  city  government  in  its  various  departments, 
this  sum  seems  a  very  moderate  one.  The  ward  funds  were 
also  a])le  to  uiaintain  a  comfortable  balance  during  part  of  this 
period,  though  only  $60,000  could  be  raised  yearly  by  taxation. 
These  funds  in  1867  contained  $84,292.45  and  in  1870, 
$100,191.19.«« 


"  Laws  of  Wis.,   18G3,   ch.    115. 

IS"  Ihid.,  1865,  283. 

«» Ihid.  (Local),  18G6.  ch.  268  ;  City  Docs.,  1860-67.  11. 

"  L«M-,s-  of  Wis.  (Local),   1868,  ch.  215. 

«^  Ibid.,  1869,  ch.  432. 

"/Mt7..  T870,  ch.  190. 

"C«j/  Docs.,  1866-67.  26;  Lairs  of  Wis.  (Local),  1866.  ch.  268. 

""  See  the  comptrollers'   reports  ia  the  City  Documents  for  those  years. 

"  Tbid. 
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2.  Special  Funds.  In  this  scliciuc  of  city  I'iukIs  mid  ward 
funds,  there  was  no  place  for  n<!W  undertakings;  these  had  to 
eonie  in  as  specials.  As  stated  above,  the  le{,'islature  preferred 
to  deal  with  each  particular  need  as  it  arose.  So  carefully  did 
the  lawmakers  at  IMadison  guard  the  Milwaukee  treasury,  that 
they  even  fixed  the  maximum  cost  of  the  public  works  permitted. 
The  period  of  special  funds  began  with  1864  when  small  amounts 
were  allowed  for  dredging  and  bridge  building."  An  important 
special  tax  of  the  next  year  was  the  volunteers'  fund  ($119,000) 
authorized  by  popular  vote,  February  14,  1865,  for  assistance  to 
those  who  volunteered  their  sei'vices  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
Civil  War."^  Special  taxes  for  bridges  and  dredging  were  again 
authorized  in  1866.°"  The  special  taxes  levied  on  the  city  as  a 
whole  in  1867  amounted  to  $123,000."'*  This  does  not  include 
special  levies  in  the  various  wards,  particularly  on  the  South 
Side.  The  larger  part  of  these  extra  taxes  was  for  schools  and 
bridges,  though  the  fire  department  had  its  share  and  something 
was  set  aside  for  dredging.  In  1868  the  special  city  taxes  author- 
ized made  a  total  of  $114,800,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  regular 
ward  tax  and  more  than  the  regular  city  tax.'^  It  is  clear  that  the 
limits  to  taxation  fixed  so  inexorably  in  1858  had  been  removed. 
That  same  year  the  city,  oblivious  to  all  recent  experience,  voted 
to  assist  the  Omro  and  Oshkosh  railroad  with  $25,000.  The 
road,  however,  was  never  built  and  the  tax  collected  was  used  in 
the  payment  of  debts.'-  During  the  next  two  years  acts  levy- 
ing special  taxes  were  passed  quite  freely.  I  have  noted  sixteen 
laAvs  providing  for  special  levies  in  some  part  of  the  city  during 
these  years  (1869  and  1870)  in  addition  to  the  special  taxes 
levied  on  the  city  as  a  whole  for  such  general  improvements  as 
dredging  and  bridge  building.  The  special  taxes  of  the  latter 
description  authorized  for  1870  make  a  total  of  about  $140,000.'^ 


"Laws  of  Wis.,  1864,   ch.  260:  $10,000  for  dredging;  $9,000  for  bridges. 
^  lUd.,   1865,    chs.   14,   260,   466.     These   taxes   were    not   easily   collected,    it 
seems. 

•"  City  Docs.,  1865-66,  15.     See  also  Laws  of  Wis.  (Local,,  1866,  ch.  364. 

'•  City  Do<:s.,  1866-67,  11. 

"  City  Docs.,  1867-68,  110. 

"I/Cirs  of  Wis.  (Local),   1869,  ch.  432. 

"/J>id..  1870,  ch.  190. 
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The  special  levies  in  the  wards  also  made  a  considerable  amount. 
In  1869  the  sum  permitted  was  $39,500."* 

3.  The  Tax  Rate.  We  see  repeatedly  in  the  documents  of  the 
period,  that  taxes  were  complained  of  as  being  "heavy."  Still, 
as  a  rule,  they  seem  to  have  been  paid  promptly  and  fuUy.'^^ 
Even  the  reassessed  taxes  of  1857  and  1858  were  finally  collected 
without  any  mentionable  difficulties.'^"  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  examine  the  taxes  for  certain  years  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, how  far  the  tax  payers  were  justified  in  complaining.  In 
1863  the  maximum  that  could  be  levied  for  city  and  ward  pur- 
poses was  $130,000;  the  readjusted  debt  would  probably  call 
for  $75,000  more  for  interest  and  sinking  fund;  the  schools 
would  demand  about  $40,400.  This  would  give  a  total  of  $245,- 
000  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  about  $13,500,000  and  a  tax  rate 
of  a  little  more  than  18  mills.  To  this  would  be  added  a  county 
tax  of  nearly  9  mills,  giving  a  rate  of  27  mills ;  in  addition  there 
would  be  state  and  county  taxes  to  pay,  which  some  yeai"s  were 
quite  lieavy.'^'  But  the  tax  for  municipal,  debt,  and  school  pur- 
poses could  hardly  have  exceeded  18  or  19  mills  on  a  valuation 
that  was  confessedly  low. 

In  1869  the  council  levied  a  tax  of  almost  exactly  $730,000.  A 
small  part  of  this  fell  on  certain  wards  only,  but  these  sums 
are  not  large  enough  to  affect  our  calculations  seriously.  Of 
this  tax  $300,000  was  for  state  and  county  purposes;  the  re- 
mainder for  the  use  of  the  city,  the  wards,  the  schools,  and  for 
the  demands  of  the  pu])lic  debt.  On  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  time  ($43,000,000)  this  is  only  about  10  mills.' «  The  tax 
is  nearly  twice  that  of  1863 ;  but  when  we  consider  the  growth 
in  population  and  ability  to  pay,  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  increase.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  the  decade  be- 
fore, this  is  not  a  heavy  tribute.  But  we  should  remember  that 
the  street  commissioners  were  no  longer  so  active  as  they  were 
in  1856  and  1857. 

"  City  Docs.,  1868-69,  9. 

"/?>/d.,  1863-64,  4-5. 

'» Ibid.,  1861-62,  15  ;  ibid.,  1863-64,  18. 

"  la  1866  the  state  tax  was  $100,000  ;  ia  1807,  $475,000.  {Citu  Docs..  1800-67 
15.) 

"But  as  the  valnatioQ  was  according  to  new  standards,  the  rate  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  25  mil  s  as  compared  witb  the  earlier  rate. 
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'I'lic  joint  coiiuiiittoc  on  the  public  <l<'l)t  C'Ktiniat<*(l  the  ass'-ssfd 
valuation  in  1860  at  $12,000,000,  From  tliis  fi^'ure  it  slowly  i-okc 
till  it  reached  $15,717,071  in  18fi7.  The  next  year  a  strin^'ent 
!aw  was  pa-ssed  ordering'  assessments  at  full  value,  and  the 
valuation  at  once  leaped  to  $1^9,263,352.  The  next  year  saw  an 
inei-ease  of  more  than  $4,000,000.  In  1870  the  total  stocM  at 
$44,038,597.66,  which  amount  no  doubt  approximated  real 
values  somewhat  closely.^" 

D.    Municipal  Expenditures 

1.  General  Policy.  The  mayors  of  Milwaukee  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  urging'  economy,  though,  as  a  rule,  general  tenns 
only  are  employed.  But  ]\Iayor  Brown,  who  came  to  the  office 
in  1861,  had  definite  ideas  on  the  subject:  he  favored  reduction 
of  the  police  force  and  lower  v/ages  for  the  men,  economy  in  the 
fire  department  and  in  the  school  board,  less  pay  to  the  men  on 
the  bridges,  and  lower  salaries  for  the  city  officials.*''  The  situB/- 
tion  certainly  demanded  rigid  economy.  For  a  number  of  years 
Milwaukee  had  not  been  able  to  meet  expenses.**^  To  remove  cer- 
tain temptations,  a  law  was  secured  forbidding  the  erection  of 
a  new  bridge,  unless  a  majority  of  the  voters  should  give  their 
consent  at  an  election,  and  also  forbidding  the  purchase  or  im- 
provement of  ground  for  public  squares  and  markets.*-  Salaries 
were  reduced  as  the  mayor  wished,  and  his  policy  with  regard  to 
the  police  department  Vvas  also  carried  out.*''  For  a  year  or  two, 
the  efforts  to  keep  down  expenses  were  successful  (the  outbreak 
of  the  war  assisted  in  this),  but  soon  the  authorities  Avere  com- 
pelled to  relent  and  expenditures  began  to  increase. 

The  increase  firet  appeared  in  the  fire  department.     In  1862 


''^  See  Cily  Docs.,  1872-7."?.  These  calculations  do  not  take  into  account  spe- 
cial assessments  on  lots  to  pay  for  local  improvements,  only  such  taxes  (includ- 
ing special  taxes)  as  were  levied  by  the  council  in  connection  with  the  regular 
budget. 

""  City  Docs.,  1861-62,  9. 

«^  md.,  8. 

"-  Law.i  of  Wis.,  1861,  ch.  95. 

'^  Sentinel,  Apr.  13,  1861.  The  clerk  lost  $400,  the  attorney  $200.  and  several 
of  the  other  officials  $100  each ;  in  the  police  department  salaries  and  wages  were 
also  reduced. 
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the  city  was  authorized  to  purchase  a  steam  fire  engine  ;^^  but 
to  invest  in  apparatus  that  required  the  attention  of  an  engineer 
meant  that  the  department  would  have  to  be  transformed,  as  the 
men  would  now  have  to  be  paid.  The  engine  v/as  bought  the 
next  year.*-'  In  1865  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  police  de- 
partment, and  the  next  year  the  growing  population  called  for 
more  schools.*"  Beginning  with  1864,  the  city  spent  annually 
about  $10,000  for  dredging,  an  expense  that  was  to  little  pur- 
pose, as  the  property  owners  neglected  to  dredge  in  front  of 
their  lots.*'^  In  1865  the  city  voted  to  raise  a  volunteer  bounty 
fund  of  $119,000  to  be  used  in  aiding  soldiers  (and  the  families 
of  soldiers)  who  had  enlisted  subsequent  to  December  19,  1864.** 
In  the  spring  of  that  same  year  five  bridges  were  destroyed. 
Not  only  were  these  replaced,  but  new  ones  were  built,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  period  the  city  had  twelve  new  bridges.  A 
health  department  was  formed  in  1867,  but  it  did  not  for  some 
years  prove  an  appreciable  charge.  Two  years  later  its  dis- 
bursements amounted  to  less  than  $1,000.**^  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  expenditures  of  the  fire  department  in  1867,  the  city 
spent  $21,000  for  apparatus  and  improvements.  For  school 
house  sites,  $35,000  was  used;  for  bridge  construction  (new 
bridges  and  old  debts),  $66,000.^"  A  system  of  fire  alarm  and 
police  telegraph  was  installed  in  1868  and  1869  at  a  cost  of 
$13,000.'"'^  Toward  the  close  of  the  decade,  the  expenditures  for 
sewers  became  an  important  matter.  The  disbursements  of  the 
sewerage  fund  in  1870  were  $75,424.55.^-  The  total  expenditures 
of  the  city  (the  expenses  of  the  school  board  and  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  not  included)  for  1870  as  reporte<l  by  the 
comptroller  were  $621,343.95."^  Four  years  earlier  the  amount 
was  $305,081. 42.«^ 


^Laws  o-f  Wis.,  1862,  ch.  308. 

''^Cliy  Docs.,  1863-64,  6. 

^^Ihid.,  186.5-CG,  29  ff ;  iUd.,  1866-67,  13. 

"  City  Docs.,  1867-68,   16. 

^  Laics  of  Wis.,  1865,  ch.  14. 

""  fire  al)Ovo  :  administrative  cbangos. 

"oCiti/  Docs.,  1867-68,  40-1. 

'Uhid.,  1868-69,  50. 

"IUd.,  1870-71,  24.      (Comptr.  Rep.) 

»» Hid.     This  includes  the  first  installment  on  the  Hasbrouck  judgment. 

** Ibid.,  1866-67.      (Comptr.   Rep.)     The  growth  of  expenditures  hecomes  Tery 
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2.  Adminis  Ira  live  Expenditures.  After  tlie  disastrous  fire  in 
the  Cross  Block  in  1860,  the  city  government  was  located  for 
a  few  months  in  the  Saint  Charles  hotel,  while  rooms  were  being 
prepared  for  it  in  the  Market  House.  The  work  was  finished 
in  June,  18()1.  and  the  offices  were  at  once  moved  into  the  "Old 
City  Hall.""''  The  cost  of  moving  seems  to  have  been  $3,163.87, 
at  least  such  an  amount  is  credited  to  ''City  Hall"  in  1861.  A 
similar  item  of  $405.08  appeai-s  in  1862,  after  which  year  no 
city  hall  expenses  are  reported."" 

During  this  decade  the  population  increased  from  45,246  to 
71,440.  or  about  58  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  this  great  in- 
crease would  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  central  administration,  especially  as  the  deeade 
began  with  an  effort  to  force  these  expenses  below  the  normal. 
We  have  already  noted  the  decrease  in  salaries  in  1861.  In  that 
year  IMilwaiikee  paid  her  city  officials  only  $9,500.  For  the 
years  1861-1864  this  expenditure  averaged  about  $11,000  yearly. 
In  1865  the  legislature  authorized  an  increase  in  salaries,"'  and 
from  that  time  on  the  salary  totals  grow  at  the  rate  of  about 
$3,000  each  year,  till  in  1869  the  amount  is  $33,484.46,  more 
than  three  times  what  it  was  in  1861.  The  next  year  it  was 
$35,991.58."^  The  printing  bill  tells  a  similar  storj':  from 
$1,755.27  in  1861.  the  amount  grew  to  $7,000  four  years  later. 
For  the  latter  half  of  the  decade  the  expense  for  printing  aver- 
aged $4,500  annually.  No  doubt  the  law  requiring  public 
notices  and  the  like  to  be  published  in  more  than  one  language 
has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  extra  and  often  unnecessary- 
expense  along  this  line.  For  books  and  stationery  the  city  spent 
on  the  average  $11,000  yearly.  Before  1866  the  city  carried 
very  little  insurance.  In  that  year  the  cost  of  insurance  was 
$624.64;  in  1870  it  was  $2,182.50.  The  expenditures  for  sal- 
aries,  printing,   books   and   stationery,   and   insurance   in   1861 


evident  in  1865  ;  this  was  tlie  year  of  tlie  "Bounty  Law,"  the  harbor  decision 
(Hasbrouclj  judgment),  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridges;  this  year  also  saw 
an  increase  in  the  police  force. 

^'-Milwaukee  (1881),  270-1. 

»«  City  Docs.,  1860-61,  28 ;  ibid.,  1861-62,  66 ;  Table  I. 

»'  Laws,  of  Wis.,  1865.  chs.  13.  283.  The  comptroller  might  receive  an  ad- 
ditional $1,000  ;  the  attorney  could  be  paid  $800  more,  the  clerk  $300.  etc. 

»'  See  the  comptrollers'  reports  for  these  years ;  Table  I. 
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made  a  total  of  $12,177;  in  1869  the  same  items  amounted  to 
$38,378.02.    The  next  year  the  total  was  about  $4,000  less.^» 

3.  The  Fire  Department.  In  this  department  progress  was 
particularly  noticeable  during  these  years.  The  fire  service  was 
completely  transformed.  In  1862  an  act  was  secured  permitting 
the  city  to  purchase  steam  fire  engines ;  the  next  year  the  author- 
ities had  purchased  two  and  were  negotiating  for  one  more;^"" 
in  1870  the  city  had  five  such  engines."^  These  purchases  meant 
expenditures,  not  only  for  the  apparatus  itself,  but  for  engine 
houses  and  for  a  paid  service,  as  volunteer  companies  would 
hardly  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  the  new  machines.  As  the 
city  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  whole  force  full  wages,  a  begin- 
ning was  made  with  a  half  pay  system  which  was  continued 
till  1874.  The  men  were  excused  during  the  day,  but  reported 
for  service  at  night."-  The  companies  now  ceased  to  be  volun- 
tary and  self-governing.  After  1866  the  mayor  and  council 
appointed  the  chief  engineer,  and  the  chief  with  the  mayor's 
approval  selected  the  men.^"^ 

The  department  in  1861  was  still  being  managed  in  the  old 
way.  Its  expenses  for  that  year  were  $9,388.69.  But  the  change 
just  mentioned  soon  began  to  affect  the  totals :  in  1863  the  ex- 
penditures were  $22,000;  in  1865,  $33,000.  The  following  five 
years  saw  the  purchase  of  more  apparatus,  the  building  of  sev- 
eral engine  houses,  and  the  installation  of  an  automatic  fire 
alarm  telegraph. — all  of  which  helped  to  keep  expenses  at  a 
high  figure.  In  1870  the  department  cost  the  city  $45,272.59.^''* 
The  force  that  year  consisted  of  a  chief  engineer,  an  assistant  en- 
gineer, and  fifty-one  men.  The  property  of  the  department  was 
valued  at  $102.520."-' 


»» Ibid. 

•"o  LavH  of  Wis..  1862,  ch.  308 ;  City  Docs.,  1862-63,  13. 

"1  City  Docs.,  1869-70  :  Mayor  Phillips'  Inaugural. 

^'"  Milioaukee  (1881),  370. 

'"'Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1866,  ch.  268.  In  1868  the  maximum  salary  that  the 
council  could  allow  the  chief  was  fixed  at  $1,600.     (Ibid.,  1868,  ch.  270.) 

'*<  For  these  details,  see  the  Comptrollers'  Reports  and  Table  I. 

'°°  City  Docs.,  1860-70 :  Mayor  Phillips'  inaugural.  To  the  good  citizens  who 
remembered  the  moderate  expenditures  of  this  service  In  earlier  days,  the 
new  system  seemed  outrageously  expensive.  Mayor  O'Neill,  in  his  valedict- 
ory (1870),  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
the  per  capita  cost  of  fire  protection  was  from  two  to  four  times  as  great  as  ia 
Milwaukee.      {Ibid.,  1809-70,  10.) 
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4.  The  Police  IJ(  ijui  lineiil.  (Joncerniii<:;  the  oxpcLiditurr'S  of 
this  department  there  is  not  much  to  say.  The  cost  of  the  police 
force  was  three  times  as  great  in  1870  as  in  1861,  but  the  in- 
crease is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  growth  of  the 
service.  The  force  in  18G1  was  wholly  inade(juate,  bein^  com- 
posed of  only  twenty-one  iiieii  (officers  included),  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  materially  increased  for  three  years.^*'"  In 
1863,  the  city  had  only  ten  night  patrolmen.'"^  At  the  same 
time  the  salaries  paid  were  extremely  low:  the  chief  received 
$1,000,  the  men  $400."«  No  great  increase  came  before  1866, 
when  the  council  was  authorized  to  double  the  salaries  in  nearly 
every  case.^°"  Apparently  some  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
measure,  for  we  find  an  increase  of  $11,000  in  the  expenditures 
of  the  department  for  that  year.^^°  The  same  law  also  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  additional  men,  but  limited  the  force 
to  forty,  all  included.  Two  more  men  were  added  in  1869,"^ 
and  the  next  year  ]\Iilwaukee  employed  the  full  force  of  forty- 
two  men.^^^ 

In  1861  the  expenditures  of  the  department  with  twenty-one 
men  on  the  force  was  $12,123.4-1 ;  in  1870,  with  twice  as  many 
men,  $37,177.36.'"  The  incr(^ase  in  salaries  will  account  for  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  in  the  total.  The  expenses  for  1861- 
1863  show  very  little  variance.  An  upward  tendency  is  evident 
in  1864  and  1865;  but  the  higher  level  was  not  reached  before 
1866  when  the  expenditures  were  a  little  more  than  $34,000.  The 
-figures  remained  near  this  point  till  the  end  of  the  decade.^^* 

5.  Streets  and  Bridges.  Of  the  activities  of  the  street  commis- 
sioners we  can  also  speak  in  general  terms  only.  The  funds  at 
their  disposal  were  the  ward  funds,  limited  to  $60,000  to  be 
divided  among  nine  wards,  such  special  taxes  as  the  legislature 


''><' MUu-aukee  (ISSI),  286;  Ciiy  Docs.,  18C2-63,  13. 

"'  City  noes.,  1802-63,  13. 

^"^  t^fntinrl,  Apr.  13,  1861. 

^"oLau-s  of  Wis.  (Local),  1866,  ch.  268. 

"«  See  Table  I. 

"1  Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1869,  ch.  446. 

"2  City  Docs.,  1869-70 :  Mayor  Philips'  inaugural. 

'"  See  Table  I. 

"<  Of  this  expense  only  a  small  part  was  paid  by  the  fines  collected.  The 
fines  imposed  in  18C9  for  offences  against  the  city  amounted  to  $4,366.27 ;  for 
offences  against  the  state,  $3,150.99.     See  City  Docs.,  1868-69,  14. 
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might  allow  from  time  to  time,  and  special  assessments  on  lots. 
The  ward  funds  had  to  be  used  very  largely  to  keep  the  streets 
clean  and  in  repair ;  but  part  of  the  expenses  of  nev/  work,  such 
as  making  surveys  and  estimates,  also  had  to  be  borne  by  this 
fund.  Sidewalks  were  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  ward 
funds,  but  new  materials  used  in  laying  sidewalks  or  planking 
streets  were  paid  by  the  real  estate  fronting  the  improvement.^^* 
As  the  order  system  was  still  in  force,  the  old  danger  of 
creating  new  debts  by  quietly  issuing  orders  to  an  amount 
greater  than  the  available  revenues  still  remained.  This  time, 
however,  the  abuse  was  discovered  before  much  harm  had  been 
done.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1865,  the  wards  had  a 
debt  of  .$27,780."*'  The  next  year  this  had  been  reduced  to 
$14,000.  By  careful  management  and  the  comptroller's  assist- 
ance, the  ward  committees  were  able  to  leave  a  balance  of  $11,- 
272.77  in  the  ward  funds  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867."'^  Fne 
next  three  years  all  show  favorable  balances,  that  of  1869  being 
$16,138.17."^  The  subject  of  special  taxes  has  been  touched  on 
elsewhere.  These  did  not  become  a  matter  of  importance  betore 
the  decade  Avas  half  over;  but  in  1869  and  1870  considerable 
amounts  must  have  been  raised  in  this  way.  We  are  also  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  funds  derived  from  special  assessments;  we  can 
gather,  however,  from  the  legislation  on  the  subject  that  such 
assessments  were  not  popular.  No  new  work  could  ordinarily  be 
undertaken,  unless  the  interested  property  owners  petitioned  the 
council  for  such  improvement.  It  frecpiently  became  necessary 
to  go  to  the  legislature  for  authority  to  proceed  with  work  with- 
out a.  petition."'-*  Compared  with  what  had  been  done  ten  years 
before,  the  amount  of  street  improvement  could  not  have  been 
great.  In  1869  the  street  commissioners  were  relieved  by  the 
board  of  public  works;  but  the  activities  of  this  board  belong 
to  the  following  chapter  rather  than  to  this.^-" 


'"^Luics  of  IV'iv.,  1S(J4,  vh.  200:  ibid.  (Local),  1806,  ch.  208. 

""  City  Docs.,   1800-07,   27-8. 

"'/fxrr.   1807-08,   :;!)-4:!. 

''^hid'.,  1869-70!  45. 

""See  Laas  of  Wis.  (Local),  1807.  chs.  208,  284;  and  otlicr  laws  of  the  same 
year. 

""The  same  is  triio  of  tlie  raaltor  of  spwerago.  Aside  from  iilanninp  and 
aKitalinp.  lilde  wax  doue  witli  llio  ^niolilem  before  1870. 
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It  was  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  in  1861  to  discontinue 
all  bridge  building;'-^  but  the  condition  of  some  of  the  city's 
bridges  was  soon  found  to  be  such  that  rebuilding,  at  least,  was 
necessary  at  once.    In  1864  the  council  was  given  power  to  recon- 
struct any  bridge  whenever  it  should  seem  necessary;  but  the 
yearly  tax  for  such  purposes  was  limited  to  $9,000.'--     In  the 
■spring  of  the  next  year  five  bridges  were  so  seriously  damaged 
that  repairing  was  impossible  and  new  ones  had  to  be  built.'^' 
The  following  year  the  legislature  granted  an  extra  bridge  tax 
•of  $34,000;  but  this  proved  wholly  insufficient,  and  in  1867  the 
city  was  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  $36,000  to  the  bridge  con- 
ttractors.^-*  This  year  a  .special  tax  of  $57,000  w^as  allowed,  and 
the  city  was  permitted  to  add  $10,000  to  this  for  a  bridge  acro.ss 
1;he  Menomonee  river,  if  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  the  council  would  vote  to  build  it.^-^    The  next  three  years  the 
■special  bridge  taxes  authorized  were  for  $36,000,  $65,000,  and 
$56,000,  respectively.'-^    In  all,  these  taxes  amounted  to  $233,000 
for  the  five  years;  no  doubt  the  maximum  amount  was  levied 
each  year. 

With  this  amount  the  city  built  twelve  bridges,  nine  in  1866- 
1868  at  a  cost  of  about  $16,000  each,'-'  and  three  in  1869-1870 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $103,000.'-^  This  means  that  the  city  was 
beginning  to  build  more  expensive  bridges,  following,  it  seems, 
the  comptroller's  suggestion  in  1869  that  stone  and  iron  should 
be  the  materials  used,  as  w-ooden  bridges  had  to  be  repaired  and 
rebuilt  too  often.^-^  During  the  decade,  about  $66,000  was 
spent  in  bridge  repairs.  Evidently  the  comptroller's  sugges- 
tion had  some  pertinence:  still,  the  strange  thing  is  that  the 
item  for  repairs  should  be  greatest  in  1869'^'^  when  so  many  of 


"'  An  act  was  secured  providing  for  a  popular  electioQ  before  any  new  bridge 
could  be  built.      (Laus  of  Wis.,  1861,  ch.  95.) 

"-/bid.,  1864,  ch.  260. 

«3  City  Docs.,  1866-67,  15. 

•='  rwd.,  1865-66,  15 ;  ibid.,  1866-67,  10. 

"'Law.s  of  Wis.  (Local),  1867,  chs.  416,  479. 

^-^  Ihid.,  1868,  ch.  215;  ibid..  1869.  ch.  36  ($20,000),  ch.  4.32  ($45,000)  ;  ibid., 
1870,  chs.  190,  192.  See  also  City  Docs.,  1869-70,  where  Mayor  Phillips  places 
»the  bridge  tax  for  1870  at  $56,000. 

1"  City  Docs.,  1868-69,  51. 

'^  Ibid.,  1870-71,  15  :  Mayor  Ludington's  inaugural. 

^■»  Ibid.,  1868-69,  51. 

iM  $10,020.08.     Ibid.,   1869-70,   105. 
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the  bridges  were  new.  Possibly  the  increase  in  the  number  will 
help  explain  the  matter.  The  expense  of  bridge  tending  ran. 
gradually  from  $4,786.20  in  1861  to  $6,649.09  in  1864.  The 
next  year  it  was  a  little  more  than  $7,000,  near  which  figure  it 
remained  till  the  close  of  the  period."^ 

6.  Schools.  The  council  'was  not  so  active  in  building  school 
houses  as  in  providing  bridges,  though  something  was  done  in 
this  line  as  in  others.  As  was  the  ease  with  nearly  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  decade,  little  was  done  before  the  war  was 
concluded.  Permission  to  build  a  new  school  house  was  secured 
in  1865,  but  the  cost  w^as  not  to  exceed  $20,000."-  It  seems  that 
in  all  five  schools  were  built  during  this  period  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  about  $126,000,  or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
$25,000  each."^  The  Sixth  Ward  building  erected  in  1870  cost 
$30,000.^^^*  The  funds  used  in  building  these  were  secured  by 
special  taxation.  In  addition  to  the  sum  given  above,  the  coun- 
cil spent  about  $70,000  in  repairs  or  other  necessaiy  work  about 
the  buildings  during  this  period."^ 

The  expenses  of  the  school  board  in  maintaining  these  schools 
show  very  little  of  interest.  For  the  firat  three  years  of  the 
decade,  the  expenditures  were  a  little  more  than  $30,000  each 
year,  an  extremely  small  amount,  but  all  that  the  community 
could  aft'ord.  The  next  three  years  show  an  average  yearly  dis- 
bursement of  $44,000.  In  1866  the  cost  rose  to  $60,000,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  decade  there  is  an  almost  uniform 
annual  increase  in  these  accounts  of  $12,000,  caused  no  doubt 
largely  by  the  expansion  of  the  system  as  outlined  above."®- 
Two  other  facts  no  doubt  contributed  to  this  increase :  the  pay- 
ment of  higher  salaries  and  the  establishment  of  a  high  school. 


^  Comptr.  Rep. 

^"''Laif^a  of  Wis.,  1865,  ch.  6. 

'^^Citii  Docs.,  lSOS-69,  12,  50;  ihid.,  1S70-71,  15. 

"*IMd..  1870-71,  15. 

130  gee  Table  I  and  Comptrollers'  Reporls. 

""The  following  are  the  figures  as  given  in  Milwaukee,  (JSSl),  541: 

1861    $.30,816  57  1866    J48.35140 

1862   30,879  85  1867    60,836  52 

1863   32,740  77  1868    73,Sl9  20 

1864    40,340  25  1869    84,93150 

1865    45,847  98  1870    It^.iMMl'O 
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Til  ISfi")  ill!  act  was  passed  (icfiiiiii'^  tlie  educational  qualifica- 
tions to  be  demanded  of  the  city  sui)enntendent  and  permitting 
his  salary  to  be  raised  to  $2,000.'''^  'i\vo  years  later  a  hijrh  school 
was  provided  for,  also  by  a  lei^islative  act.  The  salary  of  the 
principal  was  to  be  determined  by  the  school  board,  the  maxi- 
mum limit  being  $2,500.''''*  The  school  was  opened  the  next 
year  (1868)."=' 

The  decade  that  we  have  just  reviewed  was  not  a  period  of 
great  municipal  undertakings;  still,  when  we  consider  the  great 
heritage  of  debt  and  difficulties  which  were  left  to  it  by  the  pre- 
ceding administrations,  it  was,  after  all,  a  period  of  progress. 
Except  in  a  few  of  the  wards,  for  two  or  three  years  rigid 
economy  was  practiced  and  the  expenditures  were  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  the  revenue.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1861 
the  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  was  $7,654.90.'*"  The 
next  year  also  left  a  surplus  and  the  retiring  mayor  reported 
that  city  orders  had  never  before  "been  worth  so  near  par  since 
Milwaukee  was  chartered  as  a  city."'*'  In  the  collection  of 
taxes,  the  next  year  (1863)  made  the  best  showing  since  1848.'*- 
We  learn  that  in  1865  readjustment  bonds  were  held  "firmly  at 
from  90  to  95  cents  on  the  dollar,"  the  discount  being  due  to 
the  low  rate  of  interest.'*''  In  1867  the  comptroller  assured  the 
council  that  the  finances  of  the  city  w'ere  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition and  the  retiring  mayor  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  "its  finances  and  its  credit 
iinimpaired."'**  At  the  same  time  taxes  were  increasing,  ex- 
penditures were  heavy,  and  the  satisfaction  was  not  so  general 
as  might  be  inferred.  The  fiscal  year  1870  closed  with  favor- 
able balances   evervwhere.'*^     The   debt,   bonded,   floating   and 


'^' Lairs  of  Wis..  1865.  cb.  .-{45.  The  office  had  been  established  iu  1852 
(Charter  and  Ordhianccs.  1832.  53)  but  was  not  filled  for  some  years.  A  sum 
of  .fGOO  might  be  added  for  clerk  hire. 

'^>*  Lairs  of  Wi-^.  (Local),  1SG7,  cb.  252. 

^■■■»  Milwaukee  (ISSl).  520. 

"'  City  Docs.,  1861-62,  19  :  inaugural  of  Mayor  Chase. 

'"  Ibid.,  1862-6.3.  5 :  valedictory  of  Mayor  Chase ;  see  also  pp.  2.3  ff. 

^*-nnd.,  186.3-64,  4  ff. 

»«  ma.,  1864-65,  11. 

»♦<  TMd.,  1866-fiT.  .3  ff. 

'*-Ibi'!..  1870-71.  22  ff. 
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guaranteed,  which  in  1860  was  $2,825,850  had  been  reduced  to 
$1,388,222.51  in  1870."«^  The  readjustment  bond  issue  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  the  half  million  dollar  limit,  and  the  city- 
would  soon  be  able  to  undertake  certain  expensive  but  much 
needed  public  w^orks. 


"'Ibid.,  1869-70,  46. 
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CHAPTER  V 

BUILDING  THE  WATER  WORKS :    1871-1888 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  chapter  to  review  the  two  decades 
following  1870,  or  more  accurately  the  years  1871  to  1888  inclu- 
sive. As  the  great  accomplishment  of  this  period  w^as  the 
building  of  the  Avater  works,  I  have  headed  the  chapter  accord- 
ingly. Naturally,  the  interest  during  these  years  centers  about 
the  newly  organized  board  of  public  works.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  period  falls  into  two  distinct  divisions:  the  decade 
closing  with  1880  and  the  eight  years  following.  For  a  dozen 
years  after  its  creation,  the  new  board  displayed  great  activ- 
ity, particularly  in  laying  water  pipes,  constructing  sewers,  and 
improving  streets.  Consequently,  expenditures  were  large  and 
taxation  remained  at  a  high  level.  The  tax-payers,  naturally, 
soon  tired  of  these  burdens,  and,  in  1881,  secured  an  act  which 
limited  the  taxing  power  of  the  council  very  narrowly,  and  at 
the  same  time  reduced  the  expenditures  for  public  works.  For 
several  years  strict  economy  again  rules  in  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  city;  but  by  1888  the  reaction  has  spent  its  force, 
and  Milwaukee  once  more  prepares  for  municipal  expenditures 
on  a  large  scale. 

A.     The  Charter  of  1874 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  city  was  still  governed  ac- 
cording to  the  charter  of  1852  in  its  amended  form ;  but  in  this 
form  the  original  document  was  hardly  recognizable.  The  char- 
ter had  never  proved  satisfactory,  but  every  attempt  to  displace 
it  had  been  a  failure.  The  people  rejected  the  proposed  charter 
of  1859  ;^  and  the  charter  convention  of  1867  also  failed  to  pro- 

.  ■:.:« 

'  See  Sentinel,  Jan.  11,  1859,  for  objections. 
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duee  a  satisfactory  instrument.-  Finally,  in  1874,  the  common 
council  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  charter  without  first  con- 
sulting the  electorate.  The  preliminary  work  was  entrusted 
to  a  coimnittee  of  five.  The  draft  presented  by  this  body  was 
then  given  over  to  a  committee  of  twelve  and  afterwards  passed 
upon  by  the  council  in  joint  session.^  The  amended  draft  with 
a  few  changes  made  by  the  legislative  committee  was  in  due 
time  enacted  into  law  and  is  still  the  municipal  constitution  of 
Milwaukee,  though  it  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time  in 
many  important  respects. 

The  charter  divided  the  city  into  thirteen  wards  and  provided 
for  a  single  chamber  council  of  thirty-nine  aldermen,  chosen 
for  a  term  of  three  years;  one  from  each  ward  to  be  chosen  at 
each  annual  election.*  The  number  was  later  reduced  to  two  and 
the  term  fixed  at  two  years.°  The  mayor  was  no  longer  to  pre- 
side over  the  council :  that  body  was  directed  to  choose  its  own 
presiding  officer,  who  was  also  to  act  as  mayor  when  circum- 
stances should  demand  it.®  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
new  charter  increased  the  power  of  the  council,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  taxation  and  expenditures.  The  aldermen  were 
authorized  to  levy  a  municipal  tax,  not  including  taxes  for 
school  support,  interest  purposes  and  sinking  fund,  of  16^ 
mills  which,  as  the  valuation  then  was,  would  produce  about 
$750,000.^ 

In  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  city,  the  charter  made 
but  slight  changes.  The  framers  did  not  intend  to  innovate; 
their  purpose  was  rather  to  make  use  of  all  that  the  years  had 
built  up,  but  at  the  same  time  to  define  functions  more  clearly 
and  to  distribute  powers  more  definitely  than  the  earlier  amend- 
ments had  done.  Still,  on  the  administrative  side  the  new  in- 
strument differed  most  widely  from  the  charter  as  made  in  1852. 
Since  that  date  there  had  grown  up  a  somewhat  elaborate  system 


^  Laics  of  Wis.  (Local),  1867,  ch.  27. 

8  See  Sentinel,  Jan.  28  and  Feb.  7,  1874,  or  any  Milwaukee  news^paper  of  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  that  year. 

*  Charter  of  ISIk,  ch.  I,  sec.  3;  ibid.,  ch.  H,  sec.  4. 

'■Laws  of  Wis.,  1887,  ch.  205. 

"  Ghwrter  of  187i,  ch.  Ill,  sec.  .3.  The  term  was  one  year ;  beyond  the  city 
limits  the  mayor  can  perform  no  official  acts. 

'  City  Docs..  1873-74  :  inaugural  of  Mayor  Ludlngton,  4  flf. 
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of  boards,  nearly  all  of  whicli  were  retained  in  the  new  plan 
It  may  be  well  to  discuss  these  briefly. 

1'.  The  matter  of  sanitation  was  entrusted  to  a  board  of  health 
composed  of  five  aldermen  appointed  by  the  mayor.*  Four 
years  later  this  board  was  abolished  and  its  powers  as  well  aa 
those  of  the  health  officer  were  conferred  on  a  health  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council."  In  1882,  the  term 
of  this  official  was  lengthened  to  four  years.^*'  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  office  really  effective  work  along  the  line  of 
sanitation  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Two  years  later  (1880), 
the  city  iwas  authorized  to  take  charge  of  garbage  disposal,  the 
work  being  committed  to  the  board  of  public  works.^^ 

2.  The  public  debt  commission,  both  as  to  organization  and 
powers,  remained  very  much  as  when  first  created   (1861).^^ 

3.  The  board  of  water  commissioners  which  was  at  that  time 
building  the  water  works  was  left  in  charge  of  this  undertaking 
until  January  of  the  next  year,  when  the  board  was  to  transfer 
the  works  to  the  city.  The  commission  would  then  cease  to 
exist  and  the  board  of  public  works  would  take  charge  of  the 
water  system. '' 

4.  The  board  of  public  Kvorlcs  continued  as  a  commission  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council,  one  to  be 
selected  from  each  of  the  three  "  sides.  "^*  The  next  year,  the 
city  engineer  was  made  a  member  and  president  of  the  board.^^ 
To  these  four  commissioners  was  entrusted  the  care  of  all  the 
public  buildings,  the  streets,  the  alleys  and  the  sidewallvs,  the 
water  works  and  the  sewers,  the  bridges,  the  docks  and  the 
wharves,  and  whatever  else  could  be  classed  with  the  public 
works.  It  was  the  chapter  dealing  with  this  board  that  gave 
the  framers  of  the  charter  the  most  trouble.  Later  numerous 
laws  and  amendments  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  further 


»  Charter  of  lS7i.   cb.   XIII. 

'  Laws  of  Wis.,  1878,  cli.  3. 

•o  Tbid.,  1888,  ch.  219. 

"  Ibid.,  1880,  ch.  206. 

"  Charter  of  787/,.  ch.  XI. 

^"^  Ibid.,  ch.  X. 

"  Charter  of  mil,-  ch.  V. 

^^  Laivs  o-f  Wis.,  IST.'i,  ch.  144,  sec.  18. 
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defining  the  authority  of  this  body  and  of  protecting  the  prop- 
erty owners  against  unjust  assessments. 

5.  The  public  schools  were  entrusted  to  a  board  of  school 
directors,  two  from  each  ward,  to  be  chosen  by  the  aldermen  of 
each  particular  ward  with  the  approval  of  the  council.  The 
school  board  was  given  the  usual  authority  over  schools  and 
teachers  and  was  allowed  to  appoint  certain  necessary  officials, 
such  as  superintendent  and  secretary'.  The  term  of  the  super- 
intendent, like  that  of  the  directors,  was  two  years.  His  salary 
was  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  The  charter  established  one  high 
school  and  gave  the  board  power  to  grant  diplomas  and  confer 
degrees.^**  Every  year  not  later  than  I\Iay  20,  the  school  board 
was  to  report  to  the  council  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the 
coming  year.  The  council  had  no  choice  but  to  levy  the  tax 
desired,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  aldermen  elected  to  the  coim- 
cil  should  wish  to  change  the  amount.^^ 

6.  The  appointment  of  the  chief  of  the  police  department  and 
of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department  was  given  to  the 
mayor  and  the  council;  but  in  both  departments  all  the  other 
men  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  the  chief.^^  It  is 
readily  seen  that  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  mayor  these  two 
necessary  departments  might  become  powerful  i)olitical  engines. 
Such  a  condition  really  seems  to  have  developed,  for  in  1885  the 
legislature  established  a  board  of  fire  and  police  commissioners 
composed  of  four  citizens,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  might 
belong  to  the  same  political  party.  The  commissioners  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  No  com- 
pensation was  to  be  attached  to  the  office.  It  was  enacted  that 
after  the  first  Monday  in  July,  18S5,  no  one  should  be  appointed 
to  a  place  in  either  department  without  the  approval  of  this 
connnission.  The  law  also  provided  for  a  system  of  examina- 
tions to  which  all  candidates  would  have  to  submit.^'*  The  re- 
sult hoi)ed  for  was  reached.     Since  that  year  no  member  of  the 


'"The  liiRh  school  was  (o  include  a  normal  department  a  certificate  from 
which  won:d  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

"  Cliarter  of  1S7/,.  ch.  XII.  The  provisions  in  the  charter  concerning  the 
puhlie  school  system  go  bade  to  an  act  of  Mar.  15,  1872.  See  Laws  of  Wis. 
(Local).  1872,  ch.  45. 

'^Charier  of  187i,  chs.  XIV  and  XV. 

^"Linrsi   of   Wis..   tSS.",   ch.   :!78. 
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police  force  or  the  fire  (L^partinent  has  found  it  necessary  to  be 
active  in  politics  in  order  to  retain  his  position,  as  the  commis- 
sion watches  over  removals  as  well  as  over  appointments. 

B.     Municipal  Expenditures 

1.  The  Water  Works.  In  1871  nearly  75,000  people  lived  in 
Milwaukee,  and  yet  the  city  had  done  nothing  to  provide  a  water 
supply,  and  very  little  toward  furnishing-  safe  and  sanitary 
means  of  sewage  disposal.  Twenty  years  earlier,  the  city  had 
seen  the  need  of  constructing  a  system  of  water  iworks;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  thought  that  such  a  venture  was  more  properly 
a  private  than  a  public  enterprise.  In  1852  a  contract  was 
entered  into  with  one  John  Lockwood,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  Mr.  Lockwood  was  to  have  a  water  monopoly  for  fifteen 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tenn  the  city  should  buy  the 
works  or  renew  the  franchise  for  ten  years  more.  The  works 
were  to  be  built  with  private  capital,  the  city  assisting  with  a 
loan  of  $75,000.-^  The  contract  was  modified  somewhat  the 
next  year.-^  Permission  was  secured  from  the  legislature  to 
make  the  necessary  loans,--  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
a  water  system  would  be  in  operation  within  a  very  few  years. ^* 
However,  a  strong  opposition  soon  developed,  based  partly  on 
financial  conditions  and  partly  on  sectional  jealousy,  and  the 
plan  had  to  be  given  up.'-*  After  the  great  collapse  of  1857,  all 
agreed  that  the  subject  of  water  works  would  have  to  be 
dropped  for  some  time.  The  readjustment  act  of  1861  definitely 
postponed  all  new  improvements  until  the  debt  should  have  been 
reduced  to  the  half  million  limit;  and  however  necessary  a 
system  of  public  water  supply  might  be  to  the  home,  the  fac- 
tory, or  the  fire  service,  it  could  not  be  provided  before  another 
decade. 

Still,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  making  a  study  of  the 
situation  and  preparing  the  necessary  plans  and  specifications^ 


="  See  Buck,  Mihcaiikee,  3:  433 ;  Free  Democrat,  Aug.  17,  and  Dec.  17,  1852. 

21  pree  Democrat,  Oct.  22.  1S53. 

^LoAJDS  of  Wis.  (Local),  1853,  ch.  116;  iUd.,  1855,  oh.  335. 

^^  Free  Democrat,  March  22,  1854. 

=<Bnck.    Milwaukee,  3:433. 
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SO  as  to  have  everything  ready  for  the  day  'when  the  city  could 
legally  proceed  with  this  much  desired  work.  In  1868  the  legis- 
lature authorized  the  council  to  add  to  that  year's  taxes  $5,000 
*'for  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  water 
works.  "-^  The  council  promptly  employed  Mr.  E.  S.  Ches- 
brough,  "an  eminent  hydraulic  engineer,"  to  make  the  prelim- 
inary surveys,  plans,  and  estimates. -°  In  his  report  a  few 
months  later,  the  engineer  considered  four  projects  involving  an 
expense  of  from  $1,140,342  to  $1,350,342.-^  The  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee,  but  no  immediate  action  was  possible 
while  the  bonded  debt  remained  above  $500,000.28  In  1870  the 
total  w^is  reduced  to  $677,000,-''  and  the  next  year  a  sufficient 
number  of  bonds  were  retired  to  justify  the  authorities  in 
adopting  definite  plans  and  letting  contracts. 

In  March.  1871,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  a 
commission  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  act  itself  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  build  the  water  works  and  get  the  system 
ready  for  operation.  The  board  of  water  commissioners  was 
headed  by  Alexander  Mitchell  who  was  financially  perhaps  the 
foremost  citizen  of  Milwaukee  at  the  time.  The  members  served 
without  compensation  and  no  member  was  allowed  to  hold  any 
office  under  the  board.  The  board  was  empowered  to  draw  up 
all  plans,  but  the  council  might  amend  the  same.  The  revenues 
at  the  board's  disposal  came  from  the  water  fund,  which  was 
made  up  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  water  bonds,  taxes 
levied  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  water  rates  collected 
for  water  consumed,  and  all  other  revenues  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  system.  This  fund  was  to  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  w'ater  works  and  to 
the  payment  of  the  water  debt.''^  Necessarily,  the  board  was 
invested  with  extensive  powere,  not  only  in  respect  to  public 
property  but  also  in  certain  cases  where  private  property  was 


■'^Ciiy  Docs.,  1867-68,  10. 
«/6id.,  13. 

"  lUd.,  1868-69,  Engineer's  Report;  appendix. 
•^  Ihid.,  1868-69,  11. 

»»  $677,140.42.     City  Do<;s.,  1870-71,  18-9. 

"•  For  the  terms  of  the  act,  see  Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1871,  ch.  475  ;  City  Docs. 
1872-73 ;  act  of  March  24,  1871.     See  also  Charter  of  mi.  ch.  X. 
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concerned ;  most  of   its  acts  were,  however,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  council.'*' 

The  connnissioners  met  and  or{,'ani/ed  April  15  of  tlie  same 
year  (1871).  In  December  their  plans  were  ready  and  presented 
to  the  council.  It  was  thought  that  the  system  could  be  built 
as  planned  for  $1,359,400."  "\Vhen  the  legislature  created  the 
commission  it  also  authoi-ized  a  l)()nd  issue  of  $1,000,000  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds.'''-  'Jliese  bonds,  of  course,  could  not  be 
sold  before  the  old  bonded  del)t  had  been  reduced  to  the  legal 
limit  which  was  finally  reached  in  1871.  But  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  expensive  project  had  been  agreed  upon,  a 
larger  bond  issue  was  necessary  and  at  its  session  in  1872  the 
legislature  raised  the  limit  to  $1,400,000.^*  Another  act  of  the 
same  year  provided  that  before  laying  pipes  the  board  should 
assess  the  cost  on  the  lots  fronting  the  improvement,  each  lot 
paying  half,  with  such  reductions  in  favor  of  corner  lots  as  the 
board  should  consider  equitable.^^  The  work  was  begun  in 
1872,^*^  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  estimate  of  the  year  be- 
fore was  too  low.  On  April  29,  1873,  Mayor  Hooker  reported 
that  the  works  when  completed  would  probably  cost  $1,646,943.23 
or  nearly  $300,000  more  than  had  been  estimated."'^  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  the  water  commissioners  reported  even  greater 
expenditures:  certain  changes  in  the  plans,  the  "advance  in  the 
cost  of  iron,  increase  in  labor's  and  mechanic's  wages,"  etc., 
had  increased  the  needed  amount  to  $1,818,371.35. ■^^  The  four- 
teen hundred  water  bonds  had  been  sold  at  par;  but.  as  a  com- 
mission had  been  paid  for  selling  them,'*''  they  had  yielded  only 
$1,352,500.  Special  assessments  had  added  about  $300,000  to 
this,  but  a  deficiency  of  $168,624.75  still  remained."    The  board 


'1  The  board  was  also  permitted  to  appoint  certain  officers  such  as  treasurer 
and  engineer. 

2=  City  Docs.,  1872-73 :  Water  Works,  13. 

^^  Lau>s  of  Wis.  (Local),  1871,  ch.  406.  The  honds  were  to  run  for  a  term  of 
from  20  to  ?>0  years  ;  the  interest  was  7  per  cent. 

^^Ihid.,  1872,  ch.  3. 

"  Ibid.,  ch.  90.     The  lots  paid  in  proportion  to  frontage. 

=<■•  City  Docs.,  1871-72,   18. 

^■'  Il)id.,  1872-73,  11-2. 

^*Ibid.,  187.3-74:  Report  of  Water  Board.  27-30. 

^^Ihid.,  1872-73,  12-3. 

*•  Ibid.,  187.3-74  :  Report  of  Water  Board.  30. 
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favored  a  further  bond  issue  of  $250,000;  and  the  legislature 
authorized  this  at  the  next  session.*^  An  issue  of  $200,000  was 
soon  afterwards  made,  the  total  thus  being'  brought  up  to 
$1,600,000,  from  which  the  amount  realized  was  $1,563,294.42."= 
When  the  completed  system  was  transferred  to  the  board  of 
public  works  in  June,  1875,  the  total  cost  was  a  little  more  than 
$1,900,000,  or  about  40  per  cent,  more  than  the  estimates  of 
1871." 

Eighteen  months  after  the  work  had  been  begun,  the  city  was 
supplied  with  water.""  Temporary  works  w^ere  built  near  North 
Avenue  bridge  on  the  West  Side,  and  in  November,  1873,  the 
works  began  to  furnish  water.  The  lake  works  were  completed 
September  14  of  the  next  year,"^  In  addition  to  building  the 
pumping  works,  the  tunnel,  and  the  reservoir,  the  board  had 
been  busy  laying  pipes.  About  13  miles  'were  laid  the  first 
year;"*^  a  year  later  55  miles  in  all  had  been  laid."^  In  1876  the 
acting  mayor  reported  that  since  the  work  was  begun  64  miles 
of  pipe  had  been  laid.  For  this  part  of  the  work  the  owners  of 
fronting  property  had  been  assessed  an  aggregate  sum  of 
$368,509.06."*  The  work  of  further  construction  was  continued 
from  year  to  year  as  there  seemed  to  be  need  for  it."'*  In  addition 


<'  Laicfi  of  Wis.,  1874,  ch.  67. 

"  City  Do-rs.,  1874-7.5  :  Report  of  Water  Board,  42. 

*»  Ibid.,  1.3:  .$1,905,401.80   (estimate  of  board  in  February,  1875). 

**  Ihld.,  187.3-74,  9:  Mayor  Ludinston's  inaugural. 

*^  Ibid.,  1874-75:  Report  of  Water  Board.  7. 

*^Ibld.,  1872-7.3,  11-2:  Mayor  ITooicer's  valedictory. 

^Ubld.,  1878-74,  9. 

*o  IMd.,  187.5-70.  8-0.  In  1888,  15.3  miles  of  pipe  were  laid  at  a  cost  of 
$98,6.34. .30,  of  which  $56,11.5.16  was  assessed  against  abutting  property.  Special 
assessments  paid  for  al)Out  64  per  cent,  of  thi.s  worlj  in  1889,  and  for  about 
54  per  cent,  in  1800.     See  Reports  of  Board  of  Public  Works. 

^^  The  following  fable  is  compiled  from  the  City  Documents,  especially  from 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  1883,  67. 

Constr.  acct.     Miles  of  mains. 

1875     $112,177   77  64. 

1 876   no .  485  77  70 .  25 

1877    46,007  04  75.4 

1878   65 ,  508  56  81 .  806 

1870    20.173  81  86.269 

1880     21,318  1.3  00.872 

1881    100.1.54  48  93.194 

1882 91.624  38  09.211 

1 883  23 .  899  07         101. 391 

1884  120,224  95        110.918 
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to  laying  new  water  mains  the  city  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
parts  of  the  system  as  the  consumption  of  water  increased.  Still, 
the  leading  item  of  the  construction  account  for  the  ten  years 
following  the  completion  of  the  works  was  the  expense  of  ex- 
tending the  water  mains,  an  expense  borne  largely  by  the  owneiB 
of  real  estate  in  the  districts  affected.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1887,  the  total  cost  of  the  water  works  was  $3,012,877.19.'*'' 
With  1875  begins  a  maintenance  account.  A  glance  at  the 
table  given  below^^  shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  this  ac- 
count up  to  1881  in  which  year  a  decided  advance  appears. 
Again  g,  considerable  increase  is  noted  in  1886.  But  when  we 
remember  that  the  work  of  construction  was  going  on  contin- 
uously and  that  the  system  was  yearly  being  extended  in  all 
directions,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  increase  in  these  ex- 
penditures during  the  eighties.  The  expense  of  maintenance  can. 
best  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  yearly  income.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  table  referred  to  above  show  that  the  water  works 
iwere  a  financial  success  from  the  verv'  beginning.  During  the 
thirteen  years,  1875  to  1887  inclusive,  there  was  a  fourfold  in- 
crease in  the  revenues,  while  the  expense  of  maintenance  only 
doubled.  As  the  interest  on  the  water  bonds  amounted  to  more 
than  $100,000  a  year,  it  was  some  time  before  any  part  of  the 


1885 89,896  02        120.552 

1886 262,87.3  41        13.3.898 

1887     198,121  01                    147.449 

"'  City  Docs.,  1888,  8  :  mayor's  valedictory. 

51  The  following  table  is  compiled  from  tlie  City  Documents  (Reports  of  Board 
of  Public  Works,  especially  the  report  of  1883.  p.  68)  :  varying  figures  are 
given  in  various  documents. 

Income  of  water  works.     Maintenance  account. 

1874    $39. 244   68 

1875  63. 752  56  $55, 229  94 

1876  84,248  42  52,879  68 

1877  98,367  87  56,118  35 

1878  108, 557  18  58 , 676  68 

1879  129.505  41  59.865  01 

1880 161,993  54  62,165  rt. 

1881  186,058  68  89.335  04 

1882  200, 749  10  94 , 849  35 

1883  211,623  43  91,910  06 

1884  215,228  44  94,414  85 

1885  240,027  63  94,609  74 

1886  232,036  22  101,374  89 

1887 286,052  33  119,175  54 
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income  could  be  iLsed  in  reducing  the  debt;  but  ia  1884  the 
revenues  of  the  water  works  contributed  $10,000  to  the  sinking 
fund,^-  and  two  years  later  the  commissioners  of  public  works 
were  able  to  report  that  the  income  from  the  works  in  that  year 
(1886)  had  paid  the  maintenance  expense,  the  interest  on  the 
water  debt,  and  had  contributed  $55,000  to  the  sinking  fund.^^ 
The  next  year  $64,500  was  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  from  the 
same  source.^* 

2.  The  Sewers.  Up  to  the  year  1863  Milwaukee  had  done 
nothing  to  provide  a  system  of  sewage  disposal.  Mayor  O'Neill 
in  his  inaugural  address  of  that  year  called  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  situation  with  respect  to  sewage,  and  argued  for 
sewers  built  of  stone  or  brick.^^  About  the  same  time  the  legisla- 
ture was  passing  laws  authorizing  the  street  eommissionei's  in 
the  Second  and  Fifth  "Wards  to  construct  sewers  in  certain 
specified  localities.^*^  But  a  system  of  sewers  could  not  be  built 
up  by  a  number  of  committees  working  independently,  each  in 
its  own  ward,  and  in  1866  this  work  was  entrusted  to  a  sewerage 
commission  of  three  members  elected  for  three  years,  one  from 
each  of  the  three  sewerage  districts  iwhich  in  general  corre- 
sponded to  the  three  "sides."  This  commission  was  to  take  up 
the  entire  drainage  question.  Its  funds  were  to  be  derived  from 
special  assessments  on  lots  and  a  general  sewerage  tax  on  the 
real  estate  in  each  particular  district.^^  It  seems,  however,  that 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  agreeing  upon  a  general 
drainage  plan;  and  when  the  council  employed  ]\Ir.  Chesbrough 
to  devise  plans  for  a  water  system,  he  was  also  asked  to  make 
the  situation  with  regard  to  sewerage  a  part  of  his  study. '^^ 
That  same  year  (1868)  the  sewerage  act  was  repealed.^^  A 
sewerage  board  was  created  in  1869,"°  but  the  very  same  day  a 


==  City  Docs.,  1885,  13  ff. 

^^ Ibid.,   1886:   Report   of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,   5. 

'■' Ihid..    1S87. 

"/6irf.,  1862-63,  14-5. 

^«  Laws  of  iris-.,  1803,  chs.  213,  201.  An  act  approved  May  15,  1858,  had  pro- 
vided for  a  sewer  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  work  was 
ever  done  under  this  law. 

"  Ibid.  (Local),  1866,  ch.  401. 

"  City  Doca.,  1867-68,  13. 

^^  Ibid.,  1868-09,  52;  La%os  of  TTw.  (Local),  1868,  ch.  351. 

^''Laws  of  TV/s.  (Local),  1860,  ch.  399. 
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bill  establishing  the  board  of  public  works  was  approved  and 
submitted  to  a  referendum.  As  it  was  accepted  by  the  elector- 
ate, the  new  sewerage  board  passed  out  of  existence  and  the 
task  of  developing  a  drainage  system  'was  entrusted  to  the  board 
of  public  works/'^ 

It  was  determined  to  conduct  the  sev/age  into  the  rivers,  to 
tear  up  all  the  old  sewers  and  to  begin  anew."-  In  1869  the  board 
spent  $19,565.29  for  this  purpose,  all,  it  seems,  in  the  Fifth  and 
Eighth  Wards."'"'  The  next  year  more  than  $75,000  was  ac- 
counted for  in  this  w'ay.^*  It  was  proposed  in  1871  to  discon- 
tinue building  sewers  until  the  water  works  should  be  eora- 
pleted,""'  but  the  suggestion  was  not  heeded.  The  board  of  pub- 
lic works  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  e.^istence  considered 
sewer  construction  the  most  important  matter  entrusted  to  it 
and  acted  accordingly.  In  April,  1872,  the  city  had  nearly  11 
miles  of  sewers;^®  six  years  later  there  were  74  miles ;*'^  more 
than  13  miles  were  built  in  1877  f'^  but  after  that  year  there  is 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  miles  constructed,  until  in 
1881  only  l^/o  miles  were  built.*'^  After  1884  a  great  deal  of 
activity  is  again  apparent  in  this  line,  nearly  19  miles  being 
constructed  in  1888.'^" 

For  the  decrease  of  interest  shown  in  sewerage  work,  several 
reasons  may  be  given.  For  one  thing,  the  city  was  getting  to 
be  fairly  well  supplied  with  drains,  and  for  another  thing  there 
was  a  popular  uprising  in  1880  and  1881  against  the  "extrav- 
agance" of  the  board.  Then  again  the  rivers  were  becoming  foul 
and  the  city  had  a  new  problem  to  deal  with,  the  river  nuis- 
ance.^^  In  1879,  a  committee  of  experts  developed  a  plan  to 
pump  all  the  sewage  into  the  lake  through  a  system  of  inter- 


*^  City  Docs.,  1869-70,  17  :  Mayor  Philliips'  inauguraJ. 
*^Milicau1ce6  (1S8I),  412. 
"  City  Docs.,  1869-70,  15. 

"  $75,424. .5.5 ;  ilnd.,  1870-71 :  Comptr.  Rep.,  24  ;  this  probably  does  not  inclade 
special  assessments. 
^^Ihid.,   19. 
^'■liid.,  1871-72,  18. 

"  IMd.,  1877  :  Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  10. 
"  IMd. 

"^  Thid..   1881.  65:   Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works. 
"  Ihid.,  1888,"  6. 
"  City  Docs.,  1878,  11. 
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cepting  sewers.'-  The  following  year  the  intercepting  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  council,  and  work  was  begun  in  the  ]Menomonee 
valley.''^  But  the  progress  made  was  exceedingly  slow."*  The 
plan  soon  proved  to  be  an  expensive  one;  and  as  far  as  the  rest 
of  the  city  was  concerned,  it  was  given  up,  though  work  con- 
tinued on  the  sewer  already  begun. 

As  a  large  part  of  the  expense  for  sewers  was  to  be  met  by 
special  assessments,  the  question  how  much  each  lot  should  be 
taxed  soon  became  an  interesting  one.  Finally,  in  1873,  an  act 
was  passed  fixing  the  assessment  at  80  cents  per  linear  foot  on 
regular  lots;  if  the  work  should  cost  less  than  $1.60  per  foot 
(the  sum  paid  by  the  two  fronting  lots),  the  tax  should  be  equal 
to  the  actual  cost  and  no  more.'^^  In  1888,  Milwaukee  had 
165.18  miles  of  sewers  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,116,127.93 ;'®  of  this 
sum  the  owners  of  fronting  lots  must  have  paid  nearly  two- 
thirds. 

3.  The  Streets.  This  period  also  saw  a  great  activity  in  street 
work.  New  streets  were  added;  old  streets  w'ere  graded  and 
graveled ;  some  of  the  down-town  streets  were  paved ;  streets 
were  cleaned  and  sprinkled.  The  years  1870-1880  witnessed 
great  development  in  Milwaukee,  especially  on  the  South  Side; 
for  some  years  the  board  of  public  works  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  this  section.  The  old  rule  that  no  new 
work  should  be  undertaken  except  on  petition  of  the  property 
owners  in  the  locality  concerned  was  suspended  in  1873  by  a 
law  that  permitted  the  council  by  a  three-fourths  vote  to  order 
street  work  without  previous  petition. '^^  This  law  simplified 
matters  considerably  and  showed  immediate  results.  There  was 
more  street  improvement  in  1873  than  in  any  previous  year. 
When  this  act  was  passed,  IVIilwaukee  had  only  about  57  miles 
of  improved  streets;'^  sixteen  years  later  (1889)  there  w-ere 
nearly  220."^ 


'^  Milwaukee  (1S81),  412. 

"  IMd. 

''*Ciiy  Docs.,   1883:  Mayor  StowcU's  valedictory    (1884). 

"">  Laws  of  Wis.,  1873,  ch.  129;  see  also  Charter  of  187.',,  cb.  VIII. 

"  City  Docs.,  1888  :  Report  of  Board  of  rnblic  Works. 

"  dtp  Docs.,  1873-74  :  Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  8. 

"7Wd.,  10. 

'•/bid.,  1889,  11. 
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The  most  important  new  matter  in  tliis  line  was  pavinpr.  A 
little  paving  had  been  done  in  1854  on  and  near  Wisconsin 
street,  and  again  in  1861  in  the  section  about  Grand  avenue 
and  West  Water  street  ;*"  but  no  extensive  wori<  of  this  sort  was 
undertaken  for  some  time.  The  next  paving  contract  was  let  in 
2372  81  QQ^j  from  that  year  on  this  work  became  an  important 
subject  both  in  and  out  of  the  council.  The  great  question  was 
what  materials  to  use  in  paving.  Mayor  Ludington  objected  to 
wood  pavements  as  being  expensive  economy;*"-  still,  owing  to 
the  cost  of  other  materials,  Avood  was  the  only  thing  used  for  a 
number  of  years.^"'  In  1879  the  city  had  21^  miles  of  streets 
paved  with  wooden  blocks,  the  average  cost  being  about  $1  per 
square  yard,  or  $26,000  per  mile.^*  During  the  previous  year, 
the  city  had  spent  nearly  $1,000  per  mile  in  repairing  these  com- 
paratively new  pavements,  and  the  authorities  began  to  look 
about  for  new  methods  and  machinery.  A  law  was  secured 
permitting  the  purchase  of  rollers  and  cnishers,^'^  and  a  begin- 
ning was  made  with  macadam.  In  1883  (April)  IMilwaukee  had 
25  miles  of  pine  and  cedar  pavements  and  2^4  miles  of  mac- 
adam.^^  During  the  next  few  years,  street  paving  did  not  pro- 
gress so  rapidly;  in  1889  the  city  had  but  32.6  miles  of  pave- 
ment, only  5  miles  added  in  six  years.®" 

The  cost  of  street  improvement  varied  from  year  to  year  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  work  done.  In 
1881,  less  than  four  miles  was  improved  at  a  cost  of  $43,679.06; 
in  1888  the  cost  of  improving  eighteen  miles  was  $332,000.^* 
A  large  part  of  the  expense  was  assessed  on  lots,  and  some  of 
the  work  was  done  by  the  property  owners  themselves.  Just 
what  part  of  the  paving  bills  should  be  borne  by  the  lots  bene- 


»» Milwaukee  (1S81),  430. 

«'  Ibid. 

«=  City  Docs.,  1873-74,  7. 

"  IbiH.  The  board  of  public  works  favored  woodeu  blocks,  as  asphalt  aad 
mac.-idani   we*  e  too  expensive:   see   i1>iil.^  p.    12   ff. 

"  Ihid.,  1878  :  mayor's  address,  12-4. 

^^  Laics  of  Wis.,  1879,  ch.  58.  Macadamizing  was  not  begun  unless  petitioned 
for. 

^  SenHnel,  Apr.  18.  1883 :  Mayor  Stowell's  inaugural. 

«^  City  Docs.,  1889,  16. 

"  See  the  reports  for  these  years.  The  cost  of  graveling  up  to  1879  w&s 
$4,950  per  mile. 
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fited  was  a  difficult  question ;  but  it  seems,  from  certain  special 
acts  on  this  subject,  that  for  the  firet  few  years  the  fronting  real 
estate  paid  for  all  but  the  work  on  the  street  intersections,  whieh 
was  charged  to  the  ward  fund  f^  at  the  same  time,  a  law  of  1877 
referring  to  pavement  on  Chestnut  street  provided  that  only 
one-third  of  the  expense  should  be  charged  to  the  lots  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  ward  fund.^**  As  the  more  expensive  forms  of 
street  improvement  came  to  be  undertaken,  the  special  assess- 
ment had  to  be  reduced;  of  the  $332,234.98  used  in  improving 
streets  and  alleys  in  1888,  $147,011,  or  less  than  one-half,  was 
assessed  against  fronting  lots.^^ 

The  board  of  public  Avorks  also  had  to  see  that  the  streets 
were  kept  clean  and  properly  sprinkled.  To  provide  for  the 
removal  of  ashes  was  also  a  duty  of  this  board.  Street  sprink- 
ling was  usually  paid  for  by  the  residents  of  the  streets 
sprinkled;®-  in  1888  this  service  cost  nearly  $50,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  city  paid  $45,219.03  for  street  cleaning  and  $26,- 
593.62  for  the  removal  of  ashes  as  against  $17,277.89  two  years 
before.  All  these  expenditures  showed  a  considerable  increase 
during  the  next  few  years.®^ 

4.  Bridges  and  Harbor.  After  the  completion  of  the  harbor, 
the  principal  expenditures  of  the  city  in  the  interest  of  naviga- 
tion were  for  dredging  and  docking.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  the  years  1861  to  1870  the  city  spent  about  $10,000 
each  year  for  these  purposes.  During  the  period  reviewed  in 
the  present  chapter,  the  annual  expense  for  dredging  and  dock- 
ing was  about  $20,000.®* 

In  1871  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  found  their  city  quite  well 
supplied  with  bridges,  and  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing new  ones  for  some  years.  The  charter  of  1874  enumerated 
sixteen  swing  or  draw  bridges  and  nine  stationary  ones;  it  also 
empowered  the  council  to  build  swing  bridges  anywhere,  if  the 


^^Laws  of  Wis'.,  1875,  clis.  272,  ."^LM. 

"''Ibid.,  1877,  ch.  2.5. 

»'  City  Docn.,  1880,  9  ff. 

"^  No  street  was  to  bo  sprinkled  unless  the  owners  living  along  the  street 
asked  for  it.  All  sprinkling  of  intersections  was  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
ward  funds.      (Laws  of  Wis.,  1875,  ch.   144,  sec.  23.) 

"See  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  rublic  Works,  1888,  12;  1886,  9. 

"See  Table  1. 
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proposition  was  supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote.'*^  Twenty-five 
bridges  were  a  good  many,  thought  Mayor  Ludington  in  1875  ;"* 
still,  more  were  wanted.  In  1876  the  city  had  twenty-seven 
bridges,  nine  of  which  were  of  iron  and  one  was  of  iron  in  part." 
In  1879  another  bridge  was  contracted  for,**®  and  ten  or  eleven 
more  were  projected  during  the  next  eight  years.'*'*  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1888,  iVIilwaukee  must  have  had  at  least  forty 
bridges,  including  the  Sixth  Street  viaduct,  v.'hich  was  built  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company.^*^** 

By  this  time  the  city  had  thoroughly  learned  that  wooden 
bridges  were  a  poor  investment,  and  practically  all  the  new  ones 
were  built  of  iron,  which  fact,  of  course,  made  them  expensive. 
The  average  cost  of  ten  iron  structures  built  during  the  decade 
beginning  with  1879,  was  $34,000,  the  most  expensive  one  (the 
Grand  Avenue  bridge)  costing  $45,364.31.^**^  So  great  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  bridges  naturally  meant  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  expenditures  for  tending  and  repairs.  In 
1871  these  two  items  amounted  to  $17,935.75 ;  in  1888  the  total 
for  repairs  was  $13,275.15  and  for  maintenance,  $30,295.68.^**^ 
Bridge  repairs  and  bridge  tending  were  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  city  fund.  New  bridges  were  built  with  funds  raised 
by  special  taxation  or  bond  issues. 

5.  Schools.  The  board  of  public  works  was  also  active  in 
erecting  school  buildings  in  every  part  of  the  city.  Wliile  it 
might  be  possible  to  postpone  certain  other  forms  of  improve- 
ment, the  demand  for  schools  was  one  that  had  to  be  heeded. 
In  1870  Milwaukee  had  a  population  of  71,000;  in  1888  it 
had  increased  to  nearly  200,000.  This  meant  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  school  population,  and  nearly  three  times  as 
much  school  room  was  needed  in  1888  as  was  found  adequate 
in  1870.     During  this  period  the  city  enlarged  a  number  of  its 


95  Charter  of  /S7-i,  ch.  IX,  sees.  6-8. 
"s  City  Docs.,  1874-75,  25. 

"  Ibid.,  1875-76 :  Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works.  55. 
^^Ibid.,  1879. 

'^  See  Reports  of  Board  of  Public  Works. 

1°'^  Laics   of    Wis.,    1878,    ch.    57.     The    city    constructed    the    approaches    and 
planked  the  roadway  and  sideways.     See  Ciiy  Docs.,  1883,  77. 
"1  City  Docs.,  1882 :  Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works,   13. 
'"-  See  the  Comptrollers"  Reports  (City  Does.)  for  these  years. 
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older  school  houses  and  built  twenty-three  new  ones.  Five 
w^ere  erected  in  1875,  two  in  1882,  two  more  in  1884,  and  three 
in  each  of  the  years  1887  and  1888.  Nearly  all  of  the  remain- 
ing years  saw  at  least  one  new  school  building-  added.^*'^  Some 
of  these  new  houses  were  quite  expensive,  so  much  so  as  to  call 
forth  considerable  adverse  criticism.  Mayor  Ludington,  who 
believed  strongly  in  small  budgets,  wanted  the  school  buildings 
less  "architectural, "^°*  though  from  the  present  point  of  view 
the  old  structures  look  sufficiently  plain.  Six  buildings  referred 
to  in  the  reports  of  1877  cost  from  $3,000  to  $52,000  ;i°^  two 
erected  in  1884  cost  $51,000  and  $64,000  respectively.^^"  One 
of  the  three  that  were  built  in  1888  cost  $52,000,  while  the  other 
two  averaged  $32,000  each.^**^  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
the  cost  of  sites.  During  these  years  the  city  also  assisted  in 
building  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  the  cost  of  which, 
as  reported  in  1885,  was  $34,927.49. ^«« 

The  operations  of  the  school  board  during  this  period  present 
very  little  of  interest  to  the  student  of  finance.  The  board  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  furnish  school  accommodations  for  every 
child,  and  loudly  demanded  more  buildings,  which  demand  the 
council  yielded  to  with  some  reluctance.  The  commissioners 
also  strove  to  pay  the  teachers  living  wages;  but  in  this  matter 
they  were  again  hampered  by  the  aldermen  who  would  occasion- 
ally reduce  the  budget. ^"^  Still,  on  the  w^hole,  the  period  shows 
much  progress:  the  twenty-two  schools  in  1871  had  increased 
to  thirty-seven  in  1888.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of 
teachers  had  increased  from  145  to  484  and  the  expenditures 
from  $112,811.09  to  $399,313.73.^1" 

6.  Fire  and  Police  Departments.     In  1871  the  Milwaukee  fire 


'"■■■See  the  Manual  of  the  Ptiblic  Schools  (1905),  53-6.  It  is  possible  that  one 
or  two  more  should  be  included  in  the  number  of  new  schools,  but  I  am  ia- 
cllned  to  believe  that  in  these  cases  old  schools  were  enlarged. 

•"<  CHy  Dors.,  1870-71,  15  ;  ibid.,  1874-75.  25. 

i""  $:?,2(>1.25  and  .$.-.2,G0;i.50.  (Ibid.,  1877:  Report  of  Board  of  Public 
Worl£3,  19.) 

i"«  $51,439  and  .$04,277.      (Mauiinl  of  the  Public  Schools   [1905],  53  «f.) 

"'  Ibid. 

^"^  City  Docs.,  1885,  21:  Inaugrural  of  Mayor  Wallber. 

'"» See  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  and  the  addresses  of  the  presl- 
-dents  of  the  board. 

"•  See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  School  Board  for  these  years. 
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department  was  still  enjoying;  a  precarious  existence  on  half 
pay.  That  year,  however,  bronji;ht  relief,  and,  as  usual,  it  came 
from  the  state  capitol.  By  an  act  of  I\Iarch  21,  the  legislature 
established  a  paid  fire  service  for  Milwaukee  and  fixed  the  wages 
and  salaries  to  be  paid."^  The  eifect  of  this  law  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  following  year:  from  $46,500  in  1871 
the  account  rose  to  $76,600  in  1872.^^2  r^j^^  charter  of  1874  in- 
corporated the  laAV  referred  to  and  increased  the  salaries  of  the 
men  an  average  of  $300  each.''"'  During  the  rest  of  the  period 
the  expenditures  show  increase  or  decrease  as  the  salaries  hap- 
pened to  be  clianged,  engine  houses  begun  or  completed,  appar- 
atus purchased  or  disposed  of,  and  new  men  added  to  the  force. 
In  1877  the  cost  of  the  department  was  $111,815.06.  This  was 
considered  high  and  the  succeeding  administration  reduced  it 
about  $8,000.^^*  The  next  mentionable  increase  came  in  1883, 
when  the  expenditures  suddenly  rose  to  $138,446.79,  apparently 
on  account  of  an  increase  in  the  force.  All  told,  the  city  had 
only  53  firemen  in  1870;  in  1885  there  were  119.^^^  The  next 
year  the  force  was  increased  to  129,  and  the  year's  expenses 
show  a  corresponding  growth. ^^°  In  1886,  152  men  were  en- 
rolled as  firemen,^^^  and  two  new  buildings  were  erected  for  the 
department;"^  all  this  brought  the  expense  account  of  the  year 
up  to  $181,000.  New  salary  schedules  were  adopted  the  follow- 
ing year."»  In  1888  the  fire  department  cost  the  city  $248,- 
249.09,^-''  or  about  $1.25  per  capita.  Twenty  years  before  the 
per  capita  cost  was  less  than  40  cents. 

The  history  of  the  police  department  for  these  years  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  fire  department ;  only,  as  the  police  force  has  no  great 
need  of  buildings  and  apparatus,  the  total  expense  did  not  rise 


"1  Laws  of  TVis.  (Local),  1871,  ch.  445. 

"^  See  Table  I.     There  was  a  further  increase  in  salaries  in  1873  ;  see  Laic& 
of  Wis.,  187.3,  ch.   129,  sec.  32. 
"3  Charter  of  187',,  chs.  XIV,  XVI. 
''^*  City  Docs..  1878,  4-5;  mayor's  address. 
^"  Ibid.,  1885,  17:  Mayor  Wallber's   inaugural. 
"^76j^.,  1886,  18  ff. 
"'7b!V/.,  1887,  21. 

^'■^  Ihid.:     Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works,   14. 
"»Lmcs  of  Wis.,  1887,  ch.  462. 
'^o  See  Table  I.     The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  1888  was  174. 
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to  such  high  figures.  The  force  in  1871  consisted  of  42  men^-^ 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  year  amounted  to  $37,162.47.  Per- 
mission to  increase  the  force  by  one-half  was  given  in  1873/" 
and  a  new  salary  schedule  was  drawn  up  in  1877/-^  in  which 
year  the  expenditures  rose  to  $68,891.86.  A  new  station  house 
brought  a  further  increase  of  $11,000  the  next  year.  The  most 
notable  increase  came  in  1884,  when  the  cost  rose  to  $113,000. 
During  the  eighties  the  force  was  rapidly  increased:  87  men 
were  enrolled  in  1883;  94  in  1885;  130  in  1886;  and  165  in 
1887.^^*  The  expenses  for  the  last  year  were  $155,861.70  and 
for  the  following  year  (1888)  $182,468.30,1-^  a  per  capita  cost 
of  about  90  cents;  twenty  years  before  it  was  about  55  cents. 

C.    jMunicipal  Revenues 

1.  The  Budget.  Though  Milwaukee,  like  every  other  city, 
draws  her  income  from  a  variety  of  sources,  general  taxation  is, 
after  all,  the  principal  source  of  revenue.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  period  under  review,  the  council  still  levied  the  taxes;  but 
the  annual  session  of  the  legislature  was  expected  to  detemiine 
exactly  how  much  might  be  levied  for  each  particular  purpose 
or  fund.  The  new  charter  gave  the  aldermen  a  little  more  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter  of  fixing  a  maximum  limit  in  mills ;  still, 
even  within  this  lim.it,  the  council  did  not  always  feel  free  to 
le\y  taxes  as  it  wished.  The  question  was  not  how  much  the 
city  needed,  but  how  much  the  property  owners  could  afford  to 
pay.  Before  levying  the  taxes  the  council  had  to  consider  four 
different  budgets,  and  the  demands  of  one  might  seriously  af- 
fect another. 

(1)  The  state  budget  was  prepared  in  ]Madison  and  the  city 
council  had  to  levy  Milwaukee's  share  of  the  state  taxes  as  a 
matter  of  course.  A  high  state  tax  might  mean  a  lower  city 
tax. 


>"  City  Docs.,  1870-71,  21. 
'"Laws  of  Wis.,  1S7.3,   ch.   129. 

'"/hi(7.,  1877,  ch.   SO;  see  also  ibid.,  1880.  cli.  50.  liy  which  the  salary  of  the 
chief  is  raised  from  $2,000  to  $.'^,000. 

'"See  Citv  Docs.,  1886,  18  ff ;  ibid.,  1887,  21;  Sentinel,  Apr.     18.  1883. 
iss^ee  Table  I.     The  city  hart  181  men  on  the  force  in  1888. 
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(2)  The  county  budj^et  wfus  prepared  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors. As  in  the  matter  of  the  state  tax,  the  council  couhl  ex- 
ercise no  discretion  with  regard  to  the  county  tax.  Frequently 
the  levy  for  county  purposes 'was  surprisingly  hif^h;  and  it  was 
urged  by  many  that  the  taxing  power  of  the  county  board  should 
be  limited  as  closely  as  that  of  the  council.  Mayor  Stowell 
would  abolish  the  county  government  and  transfer  its  functions 
to  the  city  government;^-**  this  suggestion  has  since  been  repeated 
at  various  times,  but  thus  far  the  legislature  has  taken  no  notice 
of  it. 

(3)  The  school  budget  was  prepared  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  school  board.^^^  This  would  be  reported  to  the 
board  and,  if  adopted,  transmitted  to  the  council.  By  a  four- 
fifths  vote  the  council  might  amend  the  budget,  and  occasionally 
did  introduce  changes,  as  in  1871,  when  the  commissioners 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  teachers'  salaries  in  order  to 
meet  the  reductions  made  in  the  estimates  by  the  council. ^-^ 

(4)  The  municipal  budget  was  prepared  by  the  comptroller. 
According  to  the  charter  this  official  should  report  to  the  council 
about  April  1,  of  each  j^ear,  what  the  expenditures  of  the  city 
and  the  wards  had  been  during  the  past  year,  and  what  funds 
w'ould  be  needed  for  the  year  just  begun.^-^  These  estimates 
were  then  submitted  to  the  finance  committee,  and  later  acted 
upon  by  the  council.^'**  The  comptroller  would  group  the  items 
under  four  main  heads:  general  city  funds,  contingent  funds, 
sewerage  fund,  and  ward  funds.  Occasionally  there  would  be 
special  funds,  but  these  were  temporarj^  matters.  The  interest 
and  sinking  funds  did  not  exactly  enter  into  the  estimates,  as 
the  amount  to  be  levied  for  these  purposes  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  debt.  The  ward  fimds 
would  differ  in  amount  according  to  the  needs  of  each,  particular 
ward.  All  expenditures  in  which  the  city  as  a  whole  was  in- 
tere^ed  would  be  paid  out  of  the   general  city  fund.     These 


i2«  Sentinel,  April  19,  1882. 

""See  the  proceedings  of  the  school  board  (April  or  May)  for  any  of  these 
years.      (City  newspapers.) 

^^  AnniiaJ  Report  of  the  School  Board.  1871-72. 

"»  Charter  of  187!,,  ch.  Ill,  sec,  12.     The  fiscal  year    was  to  date  from  April  1. 

'=' See  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  (April)  for  any  of  these  years.  (City 
newspapers.) 
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would  include  such  matters  as  expenses  incurred  in  repairing 
bridges  and  school  houses,  tending  bridges  and  guarding  the 
harbor;  the  expenses  of  the  police,  fire,  and  health  departments; 
funds  used  in  paying  salaries,  printing  bills  and  insurance; 
money  spent  for  books,  stationery  and  furniture;  for  the  city 
offices;  and  numerous  other  expenditures  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  At  one  time  the  general  fund  was  of  minor  impor- 
tance in  the  estimates;  but  as  the  city  increased  in  size  and 
population  this  fund  grew  more  and  more  important  until  in 
the  early  sixties  it  became  the  leading  part  of  the  budget. 

2.  The  Tax-Bate.  The  charter  provided  that  the  'council 
should  levy  taxes  sufficient  to  support  the  public  schools,  pay 
the  interest  on  the  city  debt,  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  as  re- 
quired by  law.  In  addition  to  this  there  might  be  levied  a  tax 
of  8  mills  for  the  general  city  fund,  5  for  the  ward  funds,  2^ 
for  the  sewerage  funds,  and  1  mill  for  the  contingent  fund,  in 
^11  16y2  mills  for  municipal  purposes.^^^  To  this  we  may  safely 
add  9  mills  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  debt  and  the  public 
schools.  The  total  would  thus  be  brought  up  to  24^  mills,  if 
the  council  should  choose  to  le\'y  the  maximum  rate  in  every 
case.  Adding  the  state  and  county  taxes  we  should  probably 
have  a  rate  of  3  per  cent,  or  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
about  3^  per  cent,  in  1874,  nearly  8  mills  higher  than  the  rate 
in  1872.  In  1875  it  was  a  trifle  less  than  3  per  cent,  and  suf- 
fered a  considerable  reduction  the  next  few  years;  but  in  1880 
it  rose  again  to  the  high  figure  of  29 3^  mills.^^- 

The  tax  of  1874  was  the  highest  ever  levied  in  the  city  up  to 
that  time.^""  When  we  recall  that  the  early  seventies  were  years 
of  great  activity  in  sewer  construction  and  in  laying  water 
pipes,  and  that  consecjuently  heavy  special  assessments  were  be- 


"1  City  Doc,  1873-74  :  inaugural  of  Mayor  Ludington.  4. 

'"  The  following  table  is  from  Mayor  StowcU's  inaugural,  April  17,  1883. 
(Sentinel,  Apr.  18,  1883.)  All  regular  taxes  are  included,  but  not  special  assesa- 
ments. 

Tax  rate   (mills)  Tax  rate   (mills) 

1872 24 . 8  1877 23 . 7 

1873    29.8  1878    22.1 

1874 32.3  1870   21.2 

1875   29  . 3  1880    29  . 5 

1S7G 23.1  1881    21. 


"'  City  Docs.,  1874-75,   .'iv  !>. 
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ing  levied  everywhere,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tax  payers- 
found  the  burden  of  government  an  onerous  one.  The  old  ex- 
pedient of  low  assessments  was  again  resorted  to.  The  a.ssessed 
valuation  in  1870  was  $44,048,597.66;  ten  years  later  it  w-as- 
$56,857,853. 67.'''-'  But  this  is  an  increase  of  only  29  per  cent, 
while  the  population  in  the  same  decade  increased  62  per  cent. 
The  city  had  in  1871  definitely  adopted  the  plan  of  considering 
each  ward  an  assessment  district  having  its  own  assessor.^^* 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  assessors  were  more  or  less  under 
the  control  of  the  tax  commissioner,  the  standard  of  value  Avas 
not  the  same  in  all  the  'wards.  We  are  told  that  some  assessors 
valued  property  as  low  as  35  per  cent,  of  its  real  value,  while 
others  tried  to  approximate  actual  values.^'*'  No  improvement 
came  before  1883,  when  the  tax  commissioner  put  forth  extra 
efforts  to  correct  the  situation.  The  assessed  valuation  which 
in  1882  was  only  $52,000,000  was  raised  to  more  than  $70,000,- 
000  in  1883."^    Three  years  later  it  was  $82.'641,763.i'^« 

3.  The  New  Tax  Laws.  In  1875  the  legislature  made  some 
slight  changes  in  the  tax  levy  and  brought  the  total  up  to  IT 
mills.^^^  Three  years  later  a  public  library  was  established  and 
a  new  levy  of  i/r:  mill  was  authorized  for  its  support.^*"  Mean- 
while the  taxpayers  were  becoming  impatient.  When  it  became 
generally  known  that  the  tax  rate  for  1880  approached  30  mills, 
men  began  to  talk  about  organized  opposition.  In  January  a 
taxpayers'  meeting  was  held  in  the  office  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Harrison^ 
at  which  the  situation  was  discussed  with  some  bitterness.  It 
was  shown  that  unless  taxation  could  be  reduced  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  attract  capital  to  the  city,  without  which  Milwauk3e 
could  not  flourish.  The  blame  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  af- 
fairs was  very  generally  placed  on  the  board  of  public  works, 
whose  eagerness  for  municipal  improvements  was  too  great  for 


'3^  CtfjA  Dws.,  187.S-74,  .5  ;  ffctitincl,  Dec.  8.  1880. 

^^^  Laws  of  Wis.  (Local),  1871,  ch.  108.  The  term  was  fixed  at  two  years  and 
the  salary  at  .$600.  By  a  law  of  1887  (ch.  489)  the  salary  was  raised  to  $720 
where   it  still   remains    (1906). 

"6  City  Docs.,  1883 :  Mayor  Stowell's  valedictory. 

'■■■' .$7().7.*<7. .",,(■_'.      (/?;/(/..    ISS.",    14-."). 1 

'3«  Hid.,  1886  :  Comptr.  Report. 

^^^  Laics  of  Wis.,  18?5,  ch.  144:  general  city  funds  7  mills,  contingent  1%^^ 
mills,  sewerage  214  mills,  ward  funds  6  mills. 

"»7bid..  1878,  ch.  7. 
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the  civic  purse.  It  was  also  charged  that  many  of  the  so-called 
improvements  were  neither  desired  nor  desirable,  and  that  in 
some  cases  the  undertakings  did  not  have  the  appearance  of 
honesty .^*^  A  few  days  later  a  tax  league  was  organized/*^ 
which  in  turn  appointed  a  committee  of  one  hundred  to  vvdiom 
the  work  of  reform  was  confided/"'" 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  movement  resembled  somewhat  the 
Albany  Hall  movement  of  1857.  But  neither  in  fervor  nor  in 
dignity  was  the  later  movement  comparable  to  the  earlier  one.^** 
The  provocation  was  not  so  great,  hence  the  feeling  was  less  in- 
tense. However,  the  committee  of  one  hundred  accomplished 
all  that  was  expected  of  it.  An  act  was  passed  in  April  limiting 
the  tax  rate  for  all  purposes,  county,  state,  and  school  included, 
to  20  mills.  In  cases  of  urgent  necessity  the  limit  could  be 
raised  to  25  mills;  but  such  an  increase  must  have  the  support 
of  three-fifths  of  all  the  aldermen  elected."^  This  was  a  violent 
reduction  as  it  probably  cut  the  municipal  revenues  to  less  than 
half  of  what  they  were  in  1880.  The  next  year  the  charter  was 
again  amended;  it  was  now  provided  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
municipal  taxes,  including  the  school  tax  and  the  taxes  required 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  debt,  should  not  exceed  17^  mills."^ 
This  of  course  endangered  the  schools;  it  was  therefore  enacted 
the  next  year  that  the  school  tax  should  be  limited  to  3^  mills 
and  all  the  other  municipal  taxes  to  14  mills."'  At  this  point 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest.  But  these  laws  may  perhaps  in 
part  have  been  responsible  for  the  great  anxiety  shown  in  those 
years  to  have  the  assessed  valuation  brought  up  to  a  more  reason- 
able total. 

The  taxpayers'  movement  was  followed  by  a  labor  movement 
in  1882.  which  succeeded  in  electing  Mv.  J.  M.  Stowell  mayor 
and  Mr.  Henry  Smith  comptroller.  The  new  administration 
did  not  necessarily  stand  for  lower  taxation,  but  an  economical 


"1  Sentinel,  .Tan.  25.  1881. 
1"  Ihid.,  .Tan.  28,   1881. 
"^  Ibid..  .Tan.  20,  1881. 

"*  For  an   account  of  a   meeting  of   the   committoc  of  ono  hundred  see  ibid., 
IFeb.  3,  1881. 

>«  Laws  of  Wis.,  1881,  ch.  302. 

"«  Tbid.,  1882.  ch.  308. 

'"  Laws  of  Wis.,  1883,  ch.  310. 
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administration  was  expected,  as  the  comptroller,  at  least,  firmly" 
believed  in  such  a  policy.  The  council  at  first  did  not  accept  the 
recent  act  in  good  faith.  In  1882  liabilities  were  incurred  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  various  funds, 
with  the  result  that  an  act  had  to  be  secured  the  next  year  per- 
mitting the  city  to  pay  the  bills.^*^  The  next  year  (1883),  the 
levy  for  municipal  and  school  purposes  was  about  17  mills,  and 
the  state  and  county  levy  5^4 •^''^  The  succeeding  years  even 
show  a  decrease.^''" 

4.  Special  Taxes  and  Assessments.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
taxes,  special  taxes  were  allowed  from  time  to  time,  but  not  so 
freely  as  in  earlier  periods.  These  taxes  were  usually  levied 
on  certain  wards  for  paving  or  other  street  improvements. 
Several  acts  providing  for  such  revenues  Avere  passed  in  1875^^^ 
and  1876,  "-  and  a  few  in  1880;^"  after  which  year  they  are 
very  rare.  In  a  few  cases  special  taxes  w^ere  also  levied  for 
sewerage  purposes.^''"*  In  1883  it  became  necessary  to  le\y  a 
special  tax  on  the  entire  city  to  pay  certain  overdrafts  referred 
to  above.^^^  But,  on  the  whole,  these  taxes  cannot  have  added 
a  great  deal  to  the  revenues  of  the  city.  Special  assessments 
have  been  discussed  elsewhere.  They  were  levied  very  largely 
in  the  early  seventies  when  the  water  works  were  being  built 
and  the  sewerage  system  Avas  being  constructed.  Still,  as  late 
as  1888,  $366,518.99  was  raised  by  special  assessments.  The- 
leading  items  were  street  improvement  ($147,011),  sewer  con- 
struction ($101,816.20),  and  extension  of  water  mains  ($56,115.- 
96). ^^'^ 

5.  Other  Sources  of  Revenue.  In  1888  the  revenues  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  amounted  to  $2,737,775.96.  Of  this  sum 
$1,668,481.38    was  derived    from    taxation,  $366,518.99     from 


'<«  IMd.,  ch.  321. 

"^  City  Docs.,  1883;  Comptr.   Rep.,   11. 

'^oibtd.,  1885,  15-6:    1886,  Comptr.  Rep. 

''■' Lan-.-:  of  ^Yis.,  187.'i.  oh.   ."^'-'2:  also  cti.   SO:   S-mill  tax   in   Fourth   Ward. 

«2/j,)d.,  1876,  ch.  159:  2-mill  tax  in  Second  Ward.  See  iUd.,  1877,  25:  2- 
mill  tax  in  Second  Ward. 

"'/bid.,  1880,  chs.  13,  14,  15.  Special  taxes  (2%  to  3  mills)  in  the  Second, 
Ninth,  and  Tenth  Wards. 

'"  Ihid..   1878,   ch.   27:      ihhJ..   1C8.5.   ch.   432:   ibid.,   1887.   chs.   382,   4.55. 

"'  Cily  Docs.,  1883  :     Comptr.  Rep.  :  Laws  of  Wis.,  1883,  ch.  321. 

"«  City  Docs.,  1888,  43  :    Comptr.  Rep. 
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special  assessments,  and  $702,775.59  from  other  sources. ^•'^"  As 
the  sum  last  mentioned  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total,  its 
composition  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  The  largest  sum, 
$293,883.11,  was  contributed  by  the  water  department  and 
formed  what  was  known  as  the  water  fund,  a  fund  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  needs  of  the  'water  works,  the  payment  of  main- 
tenance expenses  and  interest,  and  the  formation  of  a  sinking 
fund.  The  municipal  court  in  one  way  or  another  yielded  a 
revenue  of  $24,927.36.  The  state  appropriation  to  the  school 
fund  had  by  this  time  become  an  amount  of  considerable  im- 
portance,— $82,754.60;  during  the  seventies  it  was  hardly  more 
than  one-fifth  as  large.  The  amount  derived  from  licenses  had 
also  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  In  1873  the  fee  for  license  to 
sell  liquor  was  only  $30.  and  the  revenue  from  all  licenses  $31,- 
838.^^®  The  next  year,  with  the  fee  increased  to  $50,  the  sum 
received  was  $47,753.30."^  Some  years  later  (1883),  the  fee  was 
raised  to  $75,  and  this  increase  with  a  constantly  growing  num- 
ber of  licenses  brought  the  revenue  from  this  source  (in  1885) 
up  to  $80,000,  approximately,  other  licenses  not  being  consid- 
ered.i*"'  In  1885  the  legislature  fixed  the  fee  at  $200,  and  that 
year  the  city  had  an  additional  revenue  of  $105,000  that  the 
makers  of  the  budget  had  not  counted  on.^*^^  In  1888  the  grant- 
ing of  licenses  of  all  sorts  yielded  an  income  of  $268,272;"^ 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  this  came  from  liquor  licenses. 


"'  IMd. 

^lUd.,  1874-75,  37. 

"» lUd. 

"»>  Ciiy  Docx.,  1885,  24. 

>"/bid.;     Comptr.  Rep. 

'<"  The  income  of  the  city  in  1888  from  sources  other  than  taxation  and  spe- 
cial assessments  is  shown  in  the  following  table  taken  from  the  Comptroller's 
Report  for  that  year  : 

Water    department ?293,883   11 

Sewer   permits 3 ,  429  00 

Licenses     268 ,  272  00 

Insurance    tax 14,343   (6 

State  aid  to  schools 82. 754  60 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 15,165  76 

Municipal  court 24,927  37 

?T02,775  59 
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D.     The  Municipal  Debt 

1.  The  Readjustment  Bonds.  Milwaukee  began  the  fiscal 
year  1871  'with  a  debt  of  $779,793.52.  Of  this  the  larger  part. 
$677,140.92,  existed  in  the  form  of  readjustment  bonds  and 
scrip;  a  small  sum  of  $6,000  was  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
while  the  remainder,  $102,652.60,  represented  what  was  still 
due  on  the  Ilasbrouck  judgment.  This  last  debt  was  to  be  paid 
in  two  instalments  due  respectively  February  2,  1872,  and  Feb- 
ruarys 2,  1873.^''''  The  readjusted  debt  was  being  reduced  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  The  law  of  1861  provided  for  an 
ample  sinking  fund  and  also  demanded  that  each  year  there 
should  be  levied  a  certain  definite  amount  for  interest  purposes ; 
namely,  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  original  issue.  As 
bonds  were  being  retired  every  year,  this  levy  produced  an  in- 
creasing surplus  which  helped  to  swell  the  sinking  fimd.  In 
1877  the  comptroller  reported  that  after  four  years  there  would 
be  enough  in  this  fund  to  retire  the  whole  issue.  The  bonds  did 
not  mature  before  1891  and  drew  but  5  per  cent,  interest,  still 
the  holders  did  not  seem  anxious  to  have  them  redeemed,  and 
the  public  debt  commission  found  it  difficult  to  call  these  bonds 
in  as  rapidly  as  the  law  permitted,  especially  as  many  of  the 
holders  lived  in  Europe.^"*  In  1880  the  entire  readjustment 
issue  had  been  reduced  to  $302,000.00  ;i«^  in  1884  $243,500  of 
this  debt  still  remained  unpaid.^'"'®  The  reason  for  the  slow  re- 
duction at  this  time  was  that  few  bonds  were  being  presented  for 
redemption  and  the  commission  was  reluctant  about  forcing 
matters,  not  knowing  how  such  action  might  affect  other  securi- 
ties.^^' 

2.  Water  Bonds  and  Bailivay  Bonds.  The  old  debt  was  thus 
quietly  being  disposed  of;  but  in  a  few  years  the  city  found  it 
had  a  larger  debt  than  ever.  On  April  21,  1875,  Mayor  Luding- 
ton  reported  that  the  city  owed  $2,581,301.40,  not  including  a 


"5  Gitti  Docs..  1870-71.  25-6. 

'"  City  Docs.,  1876,  23.     The  law  required  a  previous  notification. 
'^^Tbid.,  1880,   154. 
««  Ibid.,  1884,  24. 
^^^  Ibid.,  1876,  23. 
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remainder  of  the  guaranteed  railway  debt  that  had  not  yet  been 
paid.^''^  This  great  increase  came  from  three  sources:  (1)  the 
water  works  which  had  cost  so  much  more  than  had  been  antici- 
pated; (2)  a  part  of  the  old  railway  debt  which  the  courts  had 
finally  decided  was  to  be  paid  by  the  city;  (3)  new  bond  issues, 
recently  executed  for  municipal  improvements. 

In  June,  1871,  the  city  was  able  to  force  the  readjustment  debt 
below  the  half  million  mark,  and  the  issue  of  water  bonds  be- 
gan, $900,000  being  issued  the  first  year.  Investors  were  some- 
what cautious  at  first  and  asked  a  discount,  but  as  there  was  a 
heavy  demand  for  these  bonds  at  home,  they  were  soon  taken 
freely  in  the  East  also.^*'^  To  secure  the  investors,  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  issue  of  the  water  bonds  had  limited  the  principal  of  the 
city's  debt  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation,  the  average 
of  the  assessments  for  the  five  years  preceding  being  taken  as 
a  basis.^''^  This  limitation  was  later  made  a  charter  pro  vision. ^'^ 
The  law  also  called  for  a  yearly  tax  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  in- 
terest and  to  retire  5  per  cent,  of  the  principal.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  two  additional  bond  issues  had  to  be  authorized 
before  the  water  works  could  be  completed.  In  1875  the  water 
debt  was  $1,600,000.  Additional  issues  of  water  bonds  were 
made  in  1883  ($150,000)1"-  ^^^j  ^^  1886  ($250,000),  the  latter 
being  authorized  in  1885  for  extending  the  system.^'^^ 

For  ten  years  after  the  issue  of  these  bonds,  no  effort  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  debt.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1883  only  $76,000  had  been  retired."*  The  sinking  fund, 
however,  was  growing  and  a  few  yeai*s  later  received  notable 
contributions  from  the  works  themselves:  $10,000  in  1884'"^  and 
$55,000  two  years  later.^'^' 

The  ease  of  the  Beloit  and  Superior  railway  bonds  has  been 
stated  elsewhere.     It  was  thousht  bv  some  that  the  citv  should 


^^  Fhid.,  1874-75,  18.     The  Beloit  and  Superior  bonds  are  Included. 

lo'/birf.,  Comptr.  Rep.,  23. 

""  Laivs  of  Wis.  (Local),  1871.  ch.  406,  sec.  10. 

"'  Charter  of  187i,  ch.  XI. 

'"  dtp  Doc,  ISS.-? :    Comptr.  Rep. 

"'/bid.,  1887,  10-20;  Laws  of  Wis.,   1885,  ch.  307. 

"*CiUj  Docs.,   1884,  4. 

'■=^  rUd..   18SG,  18. 

"'  See  above  :     expenditures. 
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not  wholly  repudiate  these  bonds,  but  should  try  to  effect  some 
compromise  with  the  holders.''^  This  was  not  done,  and  in  1872 
came  the  news  tliat  the;  Ignited  States  Supreme  Court  ha  i  held 
the  bonds  valid.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  city  was  reluctant 
about  paying  these  bonds,  as  no  equivalent  had  ever  been  re- 
ceived. They  had  not  yet  matured ;  but  interest  had  accrued 
to  the  amount  of  $224,000,^"*  and  this  had  to  be  provided  for. 
The  legislature  was  again  appealed  to  and  permission  secured 
to  issue  scrip  in  payment  of  this  interest.  This  scrip  was  to  be 
paid  in  five  annual  instalments  beginning  February  1,  1874.  The 
total  amount  issued  was  $242,959.19  and  the  annual  payment 
was  about  $48,000.^'^  A  special  tax  was  levied  to  meet  these 
payments. 

According  to  a  legislative  act  of  March  11,  1876,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  bond  issue  ($200,000)  for  the  payment  of  this 
debt,^®*'  bonds  to  the  sum  of  $100,000  were  issued  that  y-^ar 
and  the  proceeds  used  to  retire  the  Beloit  bonds.^^^  As  the  rate 
fixed  was  7  per  cent.,  the  council  decided  to  issue  no  more  until 
the  law  could  be  amended.^®-  In  the  meantime,  the  Superior 
bonds  were  paid  as  presented  out  of  the  general  city  fund.^®^ 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1877,  this  debt  had  been  reduced 
to  $5,000.^^*  Of  the  guaranteed  railway  debt  $314,000  was  still 
outstanding.' ^"^  It  was  claimed  that  the  bonds  had  been  paid 
but  had  perished  (some  of  them  at  least)  in  the  Chicago  fire, 
and  hence  had  never  been  presented  for  cancellation.'^*'  No 
trouble  ever  seems  to  have  arisen  with  regard  to  these  bonds; 
they  were  probably  paid  as  claimed. 

3.  Other  Bond  Issues.  As  the  city  desired  to  use  all  its  energies 
in  reducing  the  readjustment  debt,  in  1871  the  legislature  per- 
mitted the  issue  of  $250,000  in  general  city  bonds  as  soon  as  the 


"'See,  Ciij/  Docs.,  1870-71,  26;  1871-72,  15-6:     Suggestions  from  Comptroller 
Qiiinn   aTid  Mayor  Hooker. 
'■■'  IJiiiL,  1872-73,  34. 
"•  City  Docs.,  1874-75,  35. 
'^^  Laics  of  Wis.,  1876,  ch.  311. 
"^  City  Docs.,  1876,  23. 
^'^  Law  of  Wis.,  1877,  ch.  11. 
'«"  City  Dc-cs.,  1876,  24. 
^*^  City  Docs.,  1877:     Comptr.  Rep..  25. 
'«=  IMd. 
'f^if-itZ..   1876:     Comptr.   Rep.,   26 
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legal  limit  should  be  reached.  These  were  to  be  used  in  paying 
debts  and  providing  bridges  and  school  houses  :^®^  $242,000  was 
the  sum  finally  issued.  For  some  years,  these,  with  the  $100,000 
issue  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the  Beloit  railroad 
debt,  were  the  only  bonds  issued  aside  from  those  used  in  financ- 
ing the  water  works.  During  these  years  the  debt  Avas  generally 
decreasing:  the  five  years  1874^1879  saw  a  reduction  of 
$331,000.  But  in  1882  began  a  long  series  of  bond  issues  and 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  municipal  debt,  an  increase  that 
nearly  every  year  exceeded  the  amount  retired  by  the  public 
debt  commission.^^^  An  issue  of  bridge  bonds,  $90,000,  was 
made  in  1882,1^0  and  a  similar  issue  of  $71,000  in  1883.^^*'  The 
legislature  in  1883  also  authorized  the  council  to  issue  $150,000 
in  what  was  called  water  works  refunding  bonds  and  an  addi- 
tional issue  of  a  similar  amount  was  permitted  two  years  later.^''^ 
These  loans  ;were  promptly  made  and  the  proceeds  used  in 
building  bridges  and  school  houses,  purchasing  school  house 
sites,  paying  for  garbage  collection  ($9,000),  and  helping  to 
maintain  the  city  hospital  ($1,000).^^-  Bonds  to  the  sum  of 
$850,000  (including  an  issue  of  water  bonds,  $250,000,  in 
1886)  were  issued  in  the  two  years  1886  ($400,000)  and  1887 
($450,000).  Only  $85,000  was  added  to  the  city  debt  in  this 
way  the  next  year;^'*^  but  after  1888  bond  issues  in  large  sums 
came  to  be  the  rule  each  year.  The  bonded  indebtedness  Jan- 
uary 1,  1889,  was  $2,948,50O.i»* 

E.    The  Period  in  Review 

In  1871  Milwaukee  still  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
group  of  overgrown  villages.  With  pain  Mayor  Ludington  had 
seen  how  the  council  too  often  was  swayed  by  sectional  inter- 


>"7^aHs  of  Wis.  (Local),  1S71,  ch.  406.     See  also  City  Docs.,  1874-75:  Comptr. 
Rep. 

'«  See  Table  HI. 

'"  City  Docs.,  1884,  25. 

">o  Ihid. 

"■'Laws  of  Wi.9.,  ISS.-?,  ch.  154;  ibid.,  1885,  ch.  307. 

'"^  Comptr.  Rep.,   1897  :     comparative  financial  slatement,  1884-1897. 

'»'  Hid. 

'"  Hid. 
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ests.  "Let  us  forever  bury  these  .  .  .  and  be  all  Milwau- 
kee."^"'' This  much-desired  state  of  affaii-s  could  be  realized 
only  when  the  city  was  ready  to  enter  upon  certain  large  com- 
mon undertakings,  as  it  was  compelled  to  do  in  the  period  under 
survey.  In  1871  the  city  had  no  water  works,  practically  no 
paved  streets,  and  only  the  beginnings  of  a  sewerage  system ; 
the  fire  department  was  on  half  pay,  the  police  force  was  inade- 
quate, and  the  health  department  enjoyed  little  more  than  a 
nominal  existence.  At  the  same  time  the  population  was  in- 
creasing rapidly;  in  1870  it  numbered  71,440.  But  all  these 
deficiencies  were  removed  before  the  period  closed.  First  came 
the  sewers,  next  the  water  mains;  and  after  1874  the  board  of 
public  works  turned  its  attention  to  the  streets  and  began  par- 
ticularly to  study  the  pavement  question.  In  1875  the  cost  of 
the  work  done  under  the  orders  of  the  board  was  nearly 
$600,000.^''^'  But  large  improvements  mean  heavy  taxes,  as  the 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  have  frequently  learned.  The  complaint 
of  the  taxpayer  grew  so  loud  that  IMayor  Black  in  1878  found 
it  advisable  to  discuss  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  city  with 
respect  to  settlement  and  area.  The  high  taxes  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  population  was  spread  over  an  "unusually  ex- 
tensive area,"  twice  that  of  many  other  cities  of  similar  rank  as 
to  population.^'*"  The  story  of  the  taxpayers'  movement  in 
1880  and  1881  has  already  been  told.  For  a  few  years  in  the 
early  eighties  the  board  of  public  works  was  unable  to  under- 
take any  extensive  improvements,  partly  because  funds  were  no 
longer  available  and  partly  because  both  materials  and  labor 
mere  hard  to  get.^^^  But  every  year  the  demand  for  all  manner 
of  improvements  became  more  insistent  ;^^^  and  after  1884  we 
find  the  board  as  active  as  in  the  previous  decade.  There  was 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses 
incurred  for  public  works  was  now  being  paid  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  bond  issues. 


"=  City  Docs.,  18T0-T1,  15. 

""  $598,589.14.  If  we  add  the  cost  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  owners 
of  lots,  the  total  would  probably  rise  to  $850,000.  Citij  Docs..  1874-75 :  Report 
of  Board  of  Public  Works,  16. 

^"  Ibid..  1877,  12. 

i«^  Ihid..  1881 :     Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works. 

"^Iliid.,  1883,  5. 
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The  gro\\i:h  in  expenditures  was  paralleled  by  a  growth  in 
revenues.  In  1871  the  taxes  levied  by  the  council  (state,  county, 
city,  and  school)  amounted  to  $924,082.61;  of  this  total  the  sum 
of  $676,877.32  was  for  strictly  municipal  purposes.-^**  In  the 
closing  year  of  the  period  the  tax  levy  was  $2,107,946.31,  of 
which  the  needs  of  the  city  claimed  $1,668,481.38.-°^  During  the 
intervening  years,  the  city  had  discovered  new  sources  of  rev- 
enue, such  as  water  rates,  and  had  also  learned  to  utilize  more 
fully  certain  old  sources,  especially  those  of  the  license  type. 
"While  the  municipal  revenue  derived  from  sources  other  than 
taxation  was  only  $76,736.98  in  1871,-'^-  it  amounted  to 
$702,775.59  in  1888,  a  sum  nearly  ten  times  as  great.-"''  At  the 
same  time  the  debt  grew  from  $779,793.52  when  the  period  be- 
gan to  $2,948,500  at  its  close.-'^* 

Throughout  all  these  years  the  city  enjoyed  excellent  credit. 
No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disposing  of  bonds  at  par,  or 
even  at  a  premium:  the  issue  of  1876  brought  a  premium  of 
nearly  3  per  cent.-*^^  We  had  occasion  earlier  to  speak  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  trying  to  keep  orders  at  par,  as  the 
holder  could  not  always  get  the  cash  on  presentation,  but  had 
to  wait  until  the  taxes  began  to  come  in.  The  new  charter  em- 
powered the  council  to  borrow  money  in  anticipation  of  taxes, 
and  on  the  comptroller's  suggestion  in  1874  the  aldermen  de- 
cided to  make  use  of  this  power.  The  experiment  proved  suc- 
cessful and  the  difficulties  disappeared.^"*' 

The  municipal  credit  was  further  strengthened  by  a  prevailing 
feeling  that  the  authorities  were  anxious  to  have  the  city  live 
within  its  means.  Twice,  however,  in  1880  and  in  1882,  did  the 
comptroller's  report  show  unfavorable  balances;-"^  but  the  irreg- 


200  City  Docs.,  1871-72,  14. 

2»i  Ihid.,  1888  :     Comptr.  Rep.,  44-5. 

^"UMd.,  1871-72,  15.  ! 

^0^  Ihid.,  1888  :     Comptr.  Rep.,  43. 

=M  See  Table  III. 

^^City  Docs.,  1876,  23. 

2««/b(:rf.,  1873-74,  38;  iiid.,  1874-75,  41.  As  it  was  customary  for  contrac- 
tors to  add  to  their  bids  an  amount  equal  to  the  probable  discount  on  their  or- 
ders, the  new  policy  resulted  in  quite  a  saving  to  the  city,  as  it  caused  bids  to 
drop  to  lower  fii;iiri's. 

="  City  Docs.,  1880 :  Comptr.  Rep.,  19  ;  ibid.,  1883,  12.  In  ISSO  the  general 
city  fund  was  overdrawn  to  the  amount  of  $105,135.89. 
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ularity  'was  not  serious  enough  to  affect  the  city's  credit.  In 
1885  tho  credit  balances  were  so  favorable  that  (for  the  first 
time  in  her  histor\')  Milwaukee  was  able  to  pay  all  orders  on 
presentation  without  having  to  make  any  loans  in  anticipation 
of  taxes.^"^ 


^^  IMd.,  1887,  19-20.  During  this  period  Milwaukee  iiad  a  dislionest  comptrol- 
ler. It  was  discovered  in  1884,  that  eight  bonds  had  been  "purloined  by  a 
former  city  official  in  whose  custody  they  had  been  placed  for  safe  keeping." 
(Ibid.,  1885,  14.)  The  city  protested  against  paying  these  l>onds,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  The  official  in  question  was  tried  for  eml)ezzlement  and  con- 
victed.    (Ibid.:     Comptr.  Rep.,  25.) 
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CHAPTER  VI 

A  PERIOD  OF  LARGE  UNDERTAKINGS:     1889-1904 

Since  1874,  the  government  of  INIihvaukee  has  suffered  but 
few  miportant  changes.  The  charter  adopted  in  that  year  is 
still  the  fundamental  law  of  the  city.  It  is  true,  the  legislature 
has  from  time  to  time  passed  certain  important  amendments; 
new  administrative  organs  have  been  created;  some  of  the  older 
departments  have  to  some  extent  been  remodeled;  the  limits 
of  official  authority  have  been  fixed  more  definitely;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  administrative  system  remains  very  much  as  it  was 
outlined  in  the  consolidated  charter  of  1874.  During  the  last 
fifteen  year-s,  the  most  important  changes  have  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  city  service  commission  and  the  creation  of  a  board 
of  park  commissioners.^  Of  these  the  former  is  not  important 
for  present  purposes  and  the  latter  will  be  discussed  in  another 
connection.-  The  school  board  has  also  undergone  certain  in- 
teresting transformations  which  will  be  indicated  under  the  head 
of  school  expenditures. 

A.    Municipal  Revenues 

1.  Fiscal  Administratian.  It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  out- 
line briefly  the  administrative  system  of  IMilwaukee,  especially 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  matter  of  finance.  The  government 
of  the  city  is  vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  council,  a  body  com- 
posed of  forty-six  members,  two  from  each  ward.^     In  addition 


'  See  Laws  of  Wis.,  1895,  ch.  313 ;  ibid.,  1S97,  ch.  218.  The  commissioners, 
four  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  four  years  ;  they 
receive  no  coinpoiisation. 

'  See  under  park  expenditures. 

"  \\y  .'1  charter  amcnilmcut  passtd  \i\  tlii'  legislative  session  of  1007.  the  num- 
ber has  been  changed  to  one  from  each  ward  and  twelve  at  large. 
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to  tlie  mayor  and  the  aldermen,  the  electors  choose  a  treas- 
urer, a  comptroller,  and  a  city  attorney.  The  terms  of  all  elect- 
ive officers  are  two  years,  except  in  the  case  of  the  city  attor- 
ney, who  serves  for  four  years.  The  mayor,  the  comptroller, 
and  the  city  attorney  enjoy  salaries  of  $4,000  per  year;  the 
treasurer  is  paid  $5,000;  and  the  aldermen  draw  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $400  for  a  year's  work.*  The  council  meets  in  regular 
session  each  alternate  Monday;  it  selects  its  own  presiding  offi- 
cer who  also  acts  as  mayor  when  that  official  is  absent  from  the 
city  or  is  otherwise  incapacitated.  The  council  also  selects  the 
city  clerk;  but  all  other  appointive  officials  are  chosen  on  the 
mayor's  nomination.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  mayor  has  ab- 
solute power  of  appointment,  especially  in  cases  where  the  office 
carries  no  compensation  'with  it.  ]\Iembers  of  the  park  board, 
the  public  debt  commission,  the  fire  and  police  commission,  and 
the  like,  are  therefore  chosen  directly  and  finally  by  the  mayor. 
The  mayor  of  jNIilwaukee  is  not  an  imposing  official.  He  has 
large  supervisory  powers  but  little  real  authority;  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  various  officials  are  quite  definitely  fixed,  and 
while  the  mayor  may  suggest,  he  must  not  dictate.  Though 
nominal  head  of  the  fire  and  police  departments,  he  has  veiy 
little  to  say  in  matters  of  appointments  and  removals.  The 
council  nominally  controls  the  tax  levy  and  regulates  the  ex- 
penditures; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  various  boards  also  ex- 
ercise extensive  powers  in  these  matters.  With  respect  to  the 
school  fund,  the  council  merely  registers  the  will  of  the  school 
board.  It  cannot  change  the  totals.  The  public  debt  commis- 
sion estimates  the  demands  of  the  municipal  debt,  and  the  coun- 
cil practically  is  compelled  to  levy  the  sum  asked  for.  In  gen- 
eral this  criticism  might  be  passed  on  the  Milwaukee  system: 
the  various  boards,  to  which  definite  parts  of  the  council's 
authority  have  been  assigned,  though  perhaps  not  enjoying  too 
much  -power,  exercise  their  authority  too  much  in  isolation.  Of 
course,  these  boards  cannot  always  dictate  as  to  how  much  rev- 
enue shall  be  raised;  but  they  are  able  to  create  conditions  that 
the  common  council  would  find  it  difficult  to  ignore.    In  the  man- 

*Laws  of  Wis.,  1889,  ch.  159. 
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ner  of  expending:  the  revenues  assigned  to  their  particular 
fields,  these  boards  enjoy  considerable  freedom  of  choice. 

The  assessment  is  made  each  year  by  the  ward  assessors  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  assessors  are  virtually  ap- 
pointed by  the  tax  commissioner^  and  work  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  has  authority  to  change  their  estimates  and  occasion- 
ally does  so.  The  assessment  rolls  are  examined  by  a  board  of 
review  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  city  clerk,  the  tax  commis- 
sioner, and  the  assessors.  In  preparing  the  budget  the  comp- 
troller has  the  principal  part,  though  his  estimates  are  ex- 
amined and  may  be  changed  by  the  finance  committee  or  by 
the  council  itself  when  the  budget  finally  comes  before  it. 

In  disbursing  the  revenues  collected,  the  principal  organs  are 
the  school-board,  the  public  debt  commission,  and  the  board  of 
public  works.  The  school-board  disburses  about  $1,100,000  an- 
nually of  which  a  little  more  than  one-half  is  derived  from  city 
taxes.®  This  board  is  not  accountable  to  the  council.  The  pub- 
lie  debt  commission  disposes  of  about  $800,000  every  year.  The 
public  debt  at  the  present  writing  (August,  1906)  including 
bonds  authorized  that  the  public  debt  commission  may  negotiate 
at  any  time,  amounts  to  $8,464,500.^  The  yearly  interest  on  this 
requires  between  $300,000  and  .$400,000,  and  it  is  a  general  pro- 
vision of  the  laws  authorizing  these  issues  that  5  per  cent,  of  the 
debt  shall  be  paid  each  year;^  this  calls  for  another  sum  of 
$400,000  or  more.  The  duties  of  the  commission  are  clearly 
defined  by  law,  and  over  its  actions  the  council  has  no  control. 
The  board  of  public  works,  however,  is  the  council's  own  right 
hand,  and  is  subject  to  its  supervision;  still,  it  is  clear  that  a 
board  whose  duties  are  so  extensive  and  so  varied  nuist  fre- 
quently be  left  to  its  own  discretion.  In  1904  the  revenues  at 
the  board's  disposal  including  special  assessments  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  bond   issues,   amounted   to  nearly  .$2,500,000.^     Thus 


5  The  mayor  appoints  the  assessors  on  the  tax  comraissioDer's  recommendation, 
and  the  council  confirms  the  appointment. 

"  State  appropriations,  county  taxes,  and  tuition  from  non-resident  pupils  make 
up  the  remainder. 

'  See  Milwaukee  newspapers,  Aug.  4  and  5,  1906. 

•Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  call  this  a  general  policy;  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  absolutely  required. 

"See  the  report  of  the  board  for  1904. 
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these  three  commissions  disbursed  nearly  $4,500,000  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  in  that  year. 

2.  General  Taxalion.  In  the  matter  of  taxation  there  is  noth- 
ing to  chronicle  that  is  particularly  new.  'J'he  tax  rate  remains 
as  fixed  in  1883:  u  maxinium  of  14  mills  for  municipal  pur- 
poses and  33^  mills  for  school  support.  However,  the  legislature 
has  at  various  times  added  special  taxes  for  various  purposes,  so 
that  the  limit  is  at  present  nearer  19>4  than  ITVij-^"  In  1889 
the  council  levied  a  city  tax  of  18)4  mills.  Of  this  levy,  3i/4 
mills  'were  for  school  purposes  and  a  little  more  than  Ij/j  for  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund.  To  this  was  added  a  state  and  county 
levy  of  nearly  414  mills  which  brought  the  total  up  to  about 
221/2.  During  the  nineties  the  tax  rate  for  city  purposes  was 
reduced  somewhat;  but  as  the  state  and  county  called  for  in- 
creasing amounts,  the  total  remained  about  the  same  or  rose  to 
slightly  higher  figures.  In  1896  it  was  23.69  mills,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  shows  a  lower  rate;"  in  1904  it  was  22.88  mills.^^ 
During  the  same  years  there  'was  a  steady  increase  in  the  as- 
sessed valuation.  From  $100,498,200  in  1889,^^  it  rose  to 
$184,321,691  in  1904."  This  is  an  increase  of  84  per  cent. ;  the 
increase  in  population  in  the  same  period  was  about  70  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  1889  was  $2,259,011.46.^^ 
In  1904  it  was  $4,218,309.07.i«  The  increase  here  is  about  82  per 
cent.  The  city  taxes,  including  the  city  school  taxes  for  these 
years,  were  $1,833,746.71  and  $3,213,449.58,  the  increase  durmg 
the  period  being  88  per  cent.  Special  assessments  were  levied  to 
the  amount  of  $453,619.54  in  1904.  IMore  than  half  of  this  sum 
was  used  for  street  work.^^  Of  revenue  from  other  sources  the 
city  had  a  considerable  amount  in  that  year:  $1,196,940.99.^* 


'"At  prosent  the  additional  levies  are:  school  repairs,  one-half  mill;  parks 
and  boulevards,  one-half  mill  ;  civil  service  commission,  one-fifth  mill ;  histori- 
cal museum,  one-fifth  mill  ;  auditorium.  one-ha!f  mill ;  with  these  the  maximum 
tax  limit  for  municipal  purposes  becomes  19  4  mills.  See  Comptroller  Bechtner's 
statement   in   the   IF/sconsiw,   July   7,   1906. 

"  23.12   mills.     See   Comptr.  Rep..    1897 :     financial   statement. 

"/&fd.,    1904,   34. 

13  Comptr.  Rep.,  1889. 

"/bjU,  1904,  34. 

»/6id.,    1889. 

^'lUd.,  1904,  31. 

"  Ibid.,    30-1 ;    ibid.,    1897 :     financial    statement. 

^»nid.,  1904,  32. 
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(This  does  not  include  the  state  aid  to  schools.)  The  sum  was 
largely  made  up  of  water  rates  ($469,893.22)  and  license  fees 
($452,351.64)  ;  the  next  largest  sum  was  the  street  railway  tax, 
$98,665.91.^''  The  local  traction  company  pays  a  tax  of  4  per 
cent,  of  its  gross  receipts;  but  of  this  a  part  goes  to  the  state,  a 
part  to  the  county,  and  another  part  to  the  various  towns  out- 
side the  city  through  which  the  lines  of  the  ^companj^  r-un. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  entire  sum  falls  to  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

3.  The  Water  Fund.  When  the  water  works  were  built,  it 
was  feared  by  many  that  under  muncipal  management  the 
project  would  not  be  successful.  That  fear  was  soon  dissipated. 
The  'water  worlcs  not  only  furnish  water  at  a  remarkably  low 
rate,^"  but  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city.  In  his  report 
for  1902,  the  city  engineer  stated  that  since  1891  the  water 
department  had  "been  entirely  self-sustaining,  paying  the 
operating  expenses,  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  and  the 
amount  due  to  the  sinking  fund."-^  It  has  also  frequently 
yielded  a  surplus.  In  1892  the  general  city  fund  received 
$15,000  from  this  source;  the  next  year  $40,000;  in  each  of  the 
following  two  years  $80,000.  In  1901  $201,265  was  transferred 
from  the  water  fimd  to  the  general  city  fund;  the  next  year 
$100,000.--  The  total  receipts  of  the  water  works  rose  from 
$317,244.71  in  1889  to  $420,129.58  in  1892,  and  $512,839.67  in 
1896.  For  the  next  four  years,  the  average  receipts  were 
$450,000.-^  During  these  years,  the  rates  were  being  equalized 
and  reduced,  which  fact  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  decrease  in 
the  receipts.  In  1901  the  amount  received  was  $537,105.18;  in 
1904  it  was  $535,532.09.-' 

The  power  of  the  common  council  to  transfer  money  from  the 
water  fund  to  other  funds  has  always  been  questioned  and  the 
matter  is  now  before  the  courts.  When  the  'water  fund  wjis  estab- 
lished, it  was  declared  to  be  for  water  works  purposes  only; 


2"  Tlio  rato  is  414  conts  per  100  cubic  feet. 
='  Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works,   1902,  87. 
=-  See  Report  of  Hoard  of  I'lihlic  ^^'orks  for  tbese  years. 
=•■•  Thill.,  1001.  81  ;  ihid.,  1002,  87. 

=*  The    income    is   almost    exclusively    from    water    rates.     Tliese   are    collected 
quarterly  by  an  official  called  the  water  registrar. 
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and  it  is  held  by  the  critics  that  when  a  surplus  bcfrins  to  ac- 
cumulate the  rates  should  be  reduced.  The  city,  it  is  claimed,  is 
virtually  in  de})t  to  this  fund  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  support  the  council's  action  point 
to  tlie  fact  that  before  the  works  became  self-supporting  the 
other  funds  had  to  be  drawn  on  to  assist  in  meeting  the  water 
works  expenditures.  A  decision  adverse  to  the  city  would  be 
likely  to  create  something  of  a  tangle  in  the  financial  affairs  of 
Milwaukee.-" 

B.    Municipal  Expenditures 

1.  Regular  Expenditures.  The  general  expenses  of  Milwaukee^ 
the  accounts  of  the  long  established  city  and  ward  funds,  show 
very  little  of  interest  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  the  special 
expenditures,  the  large,  somewhat  belated  undertakings,  that  at- 
tract and  hold  our  attention.  During  the  decade  1890  to  1900 
a  considerable  area  was  annexed  to  the  city  and  the  population 
increased  40  per  cent.  We  should  therefore  expect  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  accounts.  We  find  that  during  the  same 
decade  the  expenses  of  the  fire  department  increased  43  per  cent., 
and  those  of  the  police  department  62  per  cent.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  Milwaukee  has  at  present  an  exceedingly 
efficient  police  force.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  bridge  repairs,  but  the  expenses  for  bridge  tending  showed 
an  increase  of  120  per  cent.  This  increase  can  be  readily  ex- 
plained. The  building  of  large  viaducts  and  bridges  would  nec- 
essarily call  for  a  larger  and  better  paid  force.  The  expenses 
for  docking  and  dredging  were  only  a  little  more  than  half  as 
great  in  1900  as  they  were  in  1890.  An  increase  of  38  per 
cent,  appears  in  the  cost  of  printing,  stationery  and  boolvs,  and 
one  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  matter  of  salaries.  The  accounts  of 
the  health  department  show  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent, 
caused  by  the  great  expansion  of  this  service  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  chapter.  In  general,  these  expenditures 
rose  from  $750,000  in  1890  to  $1,100,000  in  1900,  the  increase 
thus  being  about  43  per  cent. 


26  The  litigation  has  heen  started  by  the  local  electric  lighting  company  in  the 
hope    of  preventing  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant. 
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2.  Sewers  and  Flushing  Tunnels.  When  the  sewer  system  was 
planned  about  forty  years  ago,  the  ]\Iilwaukee  river  was  made  a 
part  of  the  same.  The  larger  part  of  the  sewage  finds  its  way 
into  the  river  and  is  carried  by  the  current  into  the  lake.  It 
happens,  however,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  through 
the  city,  the  river  flows  almost  without  a  current;  hence,  as  the 
city  grew,  the  "river  nuisance"  finally  became  unbearable.  As 
was  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  council  at  last  decided  to 
build  a  series  of  intercepting  sewers  that  would  throw  the 
sewage  directly  into  the  lake,  and  began  the  building  of  one  in 
the  ]\Ienomonee  valley.  But  as  time  passed,  it  came  to  be  real- 
ized that  this  method  of  furnishing  relief  would  not  become 
effective  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  then  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  timnel  from  the  lake  to  the  river  through  which  water 
might  be  pumped  into  the  same,  in  order  to  produce  a  more 
vigorous  current.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  many  who  felt 
that  the  river  should  not  be  used  as  a  sewer ;-"  but  it  was  shown 
by  the  city  engineer  that  the  intercepting  system  would  cost  at 
least  $965,000,  an  amount  that  would  bring  the  total  city  indebt- 
edness far  beyond  the  debt  limit,  and  hence  could  not  be  raised. 
The  cost  of  a  flashing  tunnel  he  estimated  at  $225,000.-'  On 
these  representations  the  council  decided  to  build  the  tunnel.  It 
was  completed  in  September,  1888,  at  a  cost,  including  machin- 
ery, etc.,  of  $240,744.88.-^  Mayor  Brown  who  opposed  the  plan 
in  his  inaugural  spoke  of  the  flushing  tunnel  the  next  year  as  the 
"most  important  public  improvement  made  since  the  building 
of  the  water  works. ' '  He  added  that  its  construction  had  given 
the  city  engineer  a  national  reputation.-"  The  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  next  few  years  averaged  about  $20,000  annually ; 
for  the  entire  period  the  average  would  be  nearer  $18,000  a 
year.  About  the  same  sum  was  needed  to  operate  the  intercept- 
ing sewer  in  the  Menomonee  valley.^^ 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  continuous  demand  for  new 
sewers.    Before  1893  the  demand  could  not  be  met  owing  to  lack 


2«  City  Doc,  1888 :     Mayor  Brown's  inaugural,  20-1. 

"^  Ibid.,  1887  :     Report  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  119. 

^  IMd.,  1888 :     Report  of  Board  of  Public  Worts. 

*»  Ihid.,  1889  :     Mayor's  address,  17. 

"  See  the  reports  of  tlie  board  of  public  works  (City  Docs.). 
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of  funds. ^^  But  in  that  year  the  board  of  public  works  laid 
nearly  25  miles  of  sewers.  In  18fJ4,  20  miles  were  laid,  and  the 
next  two  years  26  miles  more.  Since  1896,  an  average  of  8 
miles  has  been  constructed  yearly.^^ 

3.  The  Water  Works.  The  heaviest  expenses  connected  witli 
the  water  works  came  in  the  early  nineties  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  a  new  intake.  A  resolution  providing  for 
this  improvement  was  passed  April  7,  1890,  and  the  first  con- 
tracts were  awarded  the  following  June.  On  July  23  ground 
was  broken  by  Mayor  Peck  and  the  work  began.  The  con- 
tractors, however,  could  not  carry  it  through  successfully  and  in 
1893  (October  17)  the  board  of  public  works  took  charge,  though 
the  work  was  continued  at  the  contractors'  expense.  Two  years 
later  (September  25,  1895)  the  intake  was  ready  for  use.  The 
total  cost,  including  inspection,  maehiner;y\  etc.,  w^as  $603,844.19, 
20  per  cent,  more  than  the  engineer's  estimate.''^ 

In  addition  to  building  the  new  intake,  the  board  of  public 
works  continued  the  work  of  construction  and  extension  as  be- 
fore, especially  in  the  way  of  laying  new  water  mains.  In  1889, 
the  year  before  the  new  intake  was  contracted  for,  the  construc- 
tion account  was  $93,376.34;  in  1896  with  this  improvement  just 
completed  it  was  $105,870.70.  After  that  year  there  was  a 
yearly  reduction  in  the  expenditure,  until  in  1899  it  reached 
$30,733.82.  Since  then  the  yearly  amount  spent  has  been  about 
$90,000.  "With  all  this  extension  w^e  should  expect  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  maintenance  expense;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  In  1889  this  expense  amounted  to  $120,819.26.  and  for  the 
next  eleven  years  the  average  was  $124,000.^*  Since  1900  the 
reports  show  an  increase  in  the  maintenance  account  of  about 
$8,000  each  year  (1901-1904). 

4.  The  Park  System.  One  of  the  most  important  improvements 
of  ihe  period  was  the  creation  of  a  splendid  system  of  parks. 
All  through  the  history  of  IVIilwaukee  we  find  a  demand  for 
parks,  but  the  demand  was  not  heeded.     An  elaborate  act  was 


51  Cify  Dcos.,   1892 :     Report  of   Board   of   Tiiblic   Works :   ibid.,    1893,   11. 
32  See  Report  of  Board  of  PuhHc  Works:     1893,   11. 

^^Ibid.,   1895;   iUd.,   1896.   13:     Mayor  Koch's  valedictory.     The  total   cost   of 
the  water  works  up  to  Apr.  21,   189«.  was  $4,633,435.39. 

^  These  figures  are  from   the  reports  of  the  board   of  public  works. 
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passed  in  1875  providing  for  a  park  commission  with  extensive 
powers  ;^^  but  the  law  was  repealed  the  following  year.^''  The 
few  spots  set  apart  for  park  purposes  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties  were  small  and  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  parks. 
Mayor  Wallber  in  1886  mentioned  four  such  places  in  his  in- 
augural address,  and  added  that  they  were  in  a  fair  condition, 
"all  things  considered. "^^  Evidently  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  them.  The  next  year  the  city  began  to  improve 
what  it  had  and  spent  $21,069  in  beautifying  Juneau  Park  on 
the  lake  front.^^  This  park  and  Kilbourn  or  Reservoir  Park 
were  in  charge  of  the  board  of  public  works.''''  After  1887  the 
board  spent  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  yearly  for  park  pur- 
poses.^° 

But  in  1889  certain  public  spirited  citizens  interested  them- 
selves in  this  subject  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  enabling 
the  city  to  purchase  park  sites.  The  measure  also  created  a 
board  of  park  coimnissioners,  five  in  number,  each  serving  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  The  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  and  were  allowed  no  compensation  whatever.'*^  The 
board  was  appointed  the  same  year  (1889)  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  issue  park  bonds  and  to  negotiate  for  sites.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  however,  seriously  hampered  the  commission, 
as  only  $100,000  could  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  and 
the  board  in  selecting  these  was  limited  to  those  parts  of  the  city 
lying  north  of  North  Avenue  and  south  of  the  Menomonee  river. 
Outside  the  city  limits  the  commission  could  make  no  purchase. 
Still,  by  October,  1890,  the  city  had  five  new  park  sites,  tvN-o  on 
the  East  Side  and  three  on  the  South  Side.*^ 

When  the  next  legislature  met,  a  law  was  secured  empowering 
the  park  board  to  purchase  lands  anywhere  in  Milwaukee  county. 
A    supplementary    act    authorized    a  further    issue  of    bonds. 


^^  Laws  of  Wis.,  1875,  ch.  298:     park  commission  for  West  Side. 
^oihtd.,  1876,  ch.  11. 
"  City  Docs.,  1886,  17. 

^  lUd.,  1887:     Report  of  Board  of  rublic  Works. 
•■"'  Ihid.,  1891.     Also  a  few  sqtinres  in  the  various  wards. 

*'>  Ihid.     In  1891   the  board  spent  ."F.'?,9G1.2S  in  improving;  the  parks   under   its 
control. 

"  Report  of  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  1891,  ~)  S. 
*' Report  of  Board  of  Park  Coviminsioners,  1891. 
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$150,000  for  1891  and  $70,000  for  1892.  The  law  also  pro- 
vided that  one-third  of  the  issue  of  1891  should  be  used  to  estab- 
lish a  park  on  the  West  Side  and  the  rest  to  pay  interest  and 
make  payments  on  the  debt  already  incurred.  It  further  author- 
ized a  3/o-mill  tax  for  park  purposes  which  in  1891  netted 
$56,837.56.'"    Other  bond  issues  were  authorized  later. 

The  land  purchased  in  1890  cost  $597,158.75.  This  was  to  be 
paid  for  by  instalments;  the  first  instalment,  $79,452.29,  was 
paid  that  same  year,*^  Further  purchases  were  made  the  next 
year;  for  the  report  of  the  commissioners  for  1891  showed  that 
the  city  had  purchased  a  park  area  of  398.1  acres  for  which  there 
was  to  be  paid  $1,039,644.20.  Of  this  sum  only  a  relatively 
small  payment  of  $189,066.33  had  actually  been  made;  there  re- 
mained therefore,  a  park  debt  of  $850,577.87.  Still,  the  amount 
cwed  was  nearer  $800,000,  as  there  remained  a  balance  in  the 
available  funds  of  $47,647.93.''^ 

The  work  of  improving  the  park  lands  began  in  earnest  in 
1891.  Much  preliminary  work  was  necessary'  especially  at  Lake 
and  AVest  parks.  The  South  Side  parks  were  practically  com- 
pleted 'when  the  board  reported  in  1893.^'^  In  1891  the  board 
disbursed  the  sum  of  $267,385.63.  This  amount  includes  pay- 
ment on  lands,  interest  payments,  improvement  expenditures, 
salaries,  and  the  like.*"  Since  that  year  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  this  account  as  we  should  expect  after  the  work  of 
improvement  was  finished.  In  1891  a  beginning  was  made  to- 
ward a  system  of  boulevards.  An  act  of  that  year  declared  parts 
of  certain  streets  to  be  boulevards  and  placed  the  board  of  park 
commissioners  in  charge  of  them.*^  However,  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction;  after  fifteen  years  Milwaukee 
has  only  one  or  two  miles  of  boulevards.*^ 

5.  The  Chty  Hall.  When  the  city  was  chartered  in  1846.  :\Iil- 
waukee  had  no  place  that  could  be  called  the  city  hall.  The 
council  met  in  the  basement  of  a  church :  the  various  citv  officials 


"  See  report  referred  to  a1x)ve.     Lairs  of  Wis.,  1891.  ch.  179. 

"  City  Docs.,  1890  :     Comptr.  Rep.,   24. 

*^  Report  of  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  1891,  20,  52. 

*»roid.,  1893,  7. 

*^  Ibid.,  1891,  52. 

«  Latos  of  Wis.,  1891,  ch.  426. 

"  Statement   of  Tark  Commissioner  Rebhan  in  Free  Press,  Aug.  4,  1906. 
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had  their  offices  Vherever  they  found  it  convenient.  From  the 
church  the  council  moved  to  the  upper  story  of  a  stable  (1847) 
and  abode  there  until  the  building  burned  in  1850.  The  home 
of  the  conDoration  was  next  in  the  Martin  Block  and  in  1857 
rooms  were  rented  in  the  Cross  Block,  where  the  city  offices 
were  until  1860,  when  the  block  was  destroyed  by  fire.  After  a 
few  months'  residence  at  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel,  the  council 
moved  to  the  ]Market  House  which  now  became  the  Old  City  Hall 
and  remained  so  until  1872,  Avhen  the  city  rented  the  east  wing 
of  the  court  house  for  city  hall  purposes,,  though  some  of  the  de- 
partments remained  in  the  Old  City  Hall.^'^  The  city  was  evi- 
dently not  wholly  satisfied  with  rented  rooms,  for  in  1882  JMayor 
Stowell  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  "mutinous  agitation  for  a 
new  city  hall"  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.'^  We  should  of  course  expect  a  mayor  elected  on 
a  labor  platform  to  discourage  a  project  so  expensive  as  that; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  at  a  time  when  repeated  appeals  were 
being  made  to  the  legislature  to  limit  taxation  in  Milwaukee, 
agitation  for  a  new  city  hall  could  hardly  be  effective.  It  seems 
that  the  legislature  was  asked  to  authorize  the  necessary  bond 
issues;  but  that  body  refused.  We  hear  of  the  matter  again  in 
1886  when  Mayor  Wallber  declares  that  a  city  hall  must  be 
built.'-  In  1893  it  was  finally  decided  to  erect  such  a  building, 
and  in  June,  July,  and  August  it  was  put  under  contract.  Two 
years  were  allowed  for  the  work,  the  limit  being  fixed  at  August 
7,  1895.  While  the  board  of  public  works  seems  to  have  super- 
vised the  work,  it  was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  common  coun- 
cil.'^ The  building  was  not  completed  by  August,  but  by  the 
close  of  the  year  it  was  so  nearly  finished  that  it  could  be  taken 
into  use.  The  common  council  moved  in  on  December  23,  and 
nearly  all  the  various  de])artnu'nts  were  occupying  their  new 
offices  before  January  1.  When  finally  completed  the  City  Hall 
had  cost,  fui-uiture  and  fixtures  included,  $1.016,935.07.'*''     The 


»»  See  Milwaukee  (18S1),  270-1. 
"Srwtinc/,  Apr.,  19,  1882. 
"  City  Docs.,  1886,  18  ff. 

*"  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  180:?,  23-4  ;  ibid.,  1894,  19;  ibid.,  1895, 
18  ;  valedictory  of  Mayor  Koch,  Apr.   21,   1896. 
"Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  1896,  18. 
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cost  of  maintaining  this  largo  structure  has  proved  a  consider- 
able matter,  $2-4,000  per  year  being  the  average." 

6.  Library  and  Museum.  The  public  library  and  the  public 
museum  both  originated  in  private  collections.  An  organization 
known  a.s  the  Young  Men's  Association  had  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  library  for  its  membership;  but  during  the  seventies  the 
society  met  with  discouragements  in  this  matter  and  offered  to 
transfer  its  collection  of  books  to  the  city.^*'  A  law  was  secured 
in  1878  permitting  the  establishment  of  a  public  library-  in  Mil- 
waukee,^'^ and  the  collection  was  accordingly  transferred  as 
planned.  The  public  museum  originated  in  a  collection  begun 
by  Peter  Engelmann,  a  German  pedagogue  of  great  local  fame, 
and  continued  by  an  association  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  museum.  In  this  body  Mr.  Engelmann  was  the 
leading  spirit,  and  the  collection  was  kno\\Ti  as  the  Engelmann 
Museum  of  Natural  History.^^  A  movement  for  a  transfer  of  this 
museum  to  the  city  originated  about  1881 ;  and  the  next  year 
the  necessary  legislation  was  passed  enabling  the  city  to  receive 
the  gift.^^ 

The  laws  establishing  these  institutions  authorized  tax  levies 
of  one-fifth  mill  for  library  purposes  and  one-tenth  mill  for  the 
museum.  In  course  of  time  they  outgrew  the  quarters  to  which 
they  had  been  assigned,  and  soon  agitation  began  for  a  new 
building  that  should  house  both  collections.  After  much  delay, 
caused  in  part  by  the  hard  times  of  1893*"^  and  in  part  by  the 
architect's  delinquency,  the  work  was  finally  begun  in  1895.^^ 
The  building  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  board 
of  public  works  and  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  library^  and  the 
museum.  It  ^vas  to  have  been  completed  by  October  1,  1897;®^ 
but,  as  usual,  the  time  proved  too  short  and  it  was  not  opened  to 


w/btU,  1896-1904. 

M  See  Conard,  Milwaukee,  2:  291-2. 

"  Lotos  ot  y^is.,  1878,  ch.  7. 

M  Conard,  MiJwawfcee,  2:  293-4. 

»» Laws  of  Wis.,  1882,  ch.  328. 

*>  Mayor  Koch's  Address,    Apr.   17,    1894.      (See   Mi'.waukee  newspapers.) 

<"  Rrport  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  1895,   19. 

ffl  lUd. 

^^Ibid.,  1899. 
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the  public  before  a  year  later.    The  entire  co«t,  including  furni- 
ture, was  $627,674.42.«3 

7.  Bridges  and  Viaducts.  Between  the  West  and  the  South 
Sides  lies  the  Menomonee  valley,  a  strip  of  low  land  as  much  as 
a  mile  wide  in  places.  At  one  time  the  valley  was  a  marsh ;  now 
it  is  given  over  to  manufacturing  and  railway  traffic.  The  work 
of  reclaiming  this  region  was  largely  done  by  a  canal  commission 
appointed  in  1896.  After  a  time  the  work  was  taken  over  by 
the  board  of  public  works.  The  cost  of  the  work,  about  $200,- 
000,  was  in  part  paid  by  the  South  Side  business  men.*'*  The 
Chicago,  ]\Iilwaukee,  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  enters  the  city 
through  this  valley  and  its  tracks  occupy  a  large  part  of  it.  It 
had  long  been  seen  that  to  connect  these  sections  of  the  city 
viaducts  would  be  necessary.  The  railway  company  built  one 
at  Sixth  street  in  1883,  but  another  was  wanted  connecting 
Sixteenth  street  and  Eleventh  avenue.  In  1887  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  building  of  a  viaduct  between  these 
points,  the  northern  half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
city  and  the  southern  half  by  the  railway  company.*'^  As  the 
railway  corporation  was  not  compelled  to  accept  this  act,  it 
soon  proved  of  no  effect.  Four  years  later  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  railway  authorities  according  to  which  the 
city  was  to  build  the  yiaduct;  the  railway  on  its  side  promised 
to  pay  $125,000  toward  meeting  the  expenditures.'^'^  The  via- 
duct was  completed  in  1896  at  a  total  cost  of  $298.'991.17,  the 
right  of  way  not  included.^'  During  the  same  years,  1893- 
1895,  the  city  built  the  Holton  street  viaduct  between  the  East 
and  West  Sides,  the  cost  of  which  was  $125,215,75.<'« 

No  new  bridges  were  built  in  1889  or  1890;  but  in  1891  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  Michigan  street  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $44,309.62."'*  For  the  steel  bridge  on  Clinton  street,  built 
in  1893,  the  city  paid  $28,634.47.'''     The  next  year  the  Folsom 


^MihcauJcee  (1881),  473. 

«  Laws  of  Wis.,  1887.  ch.  47G. 

"Tiff/  Dor.'^.,    1S;>1.    lid:    IMayor    Somer's   nddress. 

"  Report  of  Board  of  Puhlic  Works,  1895,  26. 

^Ibid.,  1894.   31. 

«/bid.,  1891,  25. 

'">Ibid.,   1893,  36. 
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street  bridge  was  finished,  the  total  cost  being  $59,948.43.^^ 
Thus  in  four  years,  1893-1896,  Milwaukee  spent  nearly  $450, 
000  in  bridges  and  viaducts.  In  addition  an  average  sum  of 
$20,000  was  spent  each  year  for  general  and  special  repairs  and 
$42,000  for  bridge  tending  and  maintenance.  When  these  ex- 
penditures are  added  to  the  cost  of  the  new  structures,  we  have 
a  total  bridge  account  of  $700,000  for  these  same  years.  Ther6 
were  also  hea\'y  bridge  expenses  in  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  in 
which  years  four  expensive  bridges  were  built,  the  average  cost 
being  $111,000."  The  total  bridge  expenses  for  these  three 
years,  repairs  and  maintenance  included,  Avere  $725,000. 

8.  Streets  and  Street  Lighting.  The  expenditures  for  street 
improvement  during  this  period  show  no  uniformity  in  amount 
from  year  to  year,  as  some  of  the  other  items  do.  In  1889,  the 
sum  was  $370,000;  in  1892,  $601,000;  two  years  later  $744,000: 
in  1896,  $311,000;  in  1898,  $238,000;  and  in  1904,  $404,000. 
Street  sprinkling  has  cost  on  the  average  about  $60,000  an- 
nually; in  1904  the  sum  was  $64,713.79,  about  half  of  which 
was  paid  by  abutting  property.  The  expenditures  for  street 
cleaning  and  removing  ashes  have  grown  exceedingly  these  last 
fifteen  years;  in  1889  the  cost  was  $57,000;  in  1904  it  was 
$262,000.^^  In  1893,  by  legislative  permission,  a  beginning  was 
made  with  asphalt  pavement,  the  cost  of  which  in  1894  was  re- 
ported to  be  nearly  $70,000  per  mile."*  At  that  rate  the  city 
found  it  necessary  to  proceed  somewhat  slowly  in  displacing  the 
old  pavements.  After  three  years  there  had  been  laid  only 
four  miles  of  asphalt  pavement.  Out  of  60  miles  of  paved 
streets  in  Milwaukee  in  1896,  55  were  still  of  wood."^ 

For  a  number  of  years  the  subject  of  street  lighting  has  been 
of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee.  The  opinion  is 
generally  held  that  the  city  has  been  paying  too  much  for  its 
lights;  especially  for  its  electric  lights.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  nineties  all  the  political  parties    joined    in    demanding    a 


'^  Ibid.,  1804.  .Sl-2 ;  the  same  year  a  small  bridge  costing  $8,797  was  built 
over  the  Kinnicklnnic  river. 

"  See   the  reports   of  the  board   of  pnhMc  works  for  those   years. 

'^  The  figures  given  above  are  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  board  of  public 
works. 

''*  Report  of  Boatd  of  Pullic  WorJfs,  1893,  17-8;  Hid.,  1894,  14. 

'•'"  Dipartmental  R( perls,  189G,    1.5:     valedictory  of  Mayor  Koch. 
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municipal  lighting  plant,  but  none  has  yet  been  built.  In 
1900  the  council  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  local  lighting 
corporation,  the  INIilwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Lighting 
Company,  according  to  which  the  city  was  to  pay  $81  per  year 
for  arcs  fed  by  overhead  wires  and  $99  for  arcs  fed  by  the 
underground  system.  In  190-4  the  city  used  805  of  the  former 
and  1,097  of  the  latter  kind.  The  total  cost  for  electric  light- 
ing that  year  was  $171,697.17.  The  city  also  paid  $71,244.24 
for  gas  lights  and  $9,051.60  for  gasoline  lighting,  a  total  of 
$251,993.01  for  lighting  the  streets.  November  22,  1905,  the 
contract  'with  the  lighting  plant  expired.'""  and  since  then  elec- 
tricity has  been  furnished  at  no  special  rate,  though  the  com- 
pany insists  on  the  old  prices.  The  bills  have  not  yet  been 
paid,  but  at  the  present  writing  attempts  are  being  made  to 
reach  a  compromise  rate,  as  neither  party  seems  anxious  for 
litigation.'^' 

Meanwhile  the  council  rejected  an  offer  of  $65  per  lamp  for 
a  five-year  contract  and  proceeded  to  take  steps  preliminary  to 
establishing  a  municipal  plant.  A  bond  issue  of  $500,000  was 
authorized  and  a  lighting  commission,  similar  to  the  one  that 
built  the  water  works,  was  created.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  board  had  no  legal  existence  and  the  membership 
dispersed  soon  after  appointment.  Since  then  the  lighting 
company  has  secured  an  injunction  restraining  the  city  from 
taking  certain  steps  in  the  matter,  and  long  litigation  is  in 
promise.  But  this  last  step  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  has, 
if  possible,  strengthened  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  ven- 
ture and  a  city  lighting  plant  seems  assured.  When  completed 
the  plant  will  prol)ably  cost  $800,000  or  more."* 

9.  The  Garbage  Plant.  In  recent  years  the  health  depart- 
ment has  also  developed  a  large  and  lusty  expense  account 
mainly  because  the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  has  been 
made  a  part  of  its  duties.     During  the  nineties  the  people  be- 


"  For  the  statistics  quoted  see  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Work.s.  1004, 
30. 

'^  On  the  controversy  between  the  city  and  the  lighting  company  see  the  Mll- 
waulcee  newspapers  for  1905  and  1906,  especially  those  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1905. 

"For  tlip  ostimntos  of  tho  ensinpor  nnd  disriissuins  of  the  same,  see  the  Mil- 
waulcee  newspapers  for  February  and  March,  1906. 
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came  convinced  that  the  system  then  employed  of  burying  the 
garbage  'was  not  satisfactory,  and  along  with  the  call  for  a 
municipal  lighting  plant  rose  a  demand  for  a  garbage  crema- 
tory owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  The  project  was  endorsed 
by  all  the  political  parties  but  was  not  so  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  city  council.  Finally,  in  1898,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $80,000 
for  the  purpose.^"  The  plant  was  built  and  put  into  operation 
about  April  1,  1903.  The  cost  Avas  surprisingly  near  the  esti- 
mate: $80,630.45.^°  The  plant  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an 
unqualified  success  and  is  pointed  to  as  the  terrible  example 
by  the  opponents  of  municipal  ownership.  It  has,  however,  its 
defenders  who  claim  that  the  increased  cost  of  handling  the 
garbage  is  due  to  recent  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  better 
methods  than  those  in  vogue  when  the  garbage  was  disposed 
of  under  the  old  contract  system. 

10.  Tlie  Public  Schools.  The  movement  for  more  and  better 
school  buildings  that  we  observed  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
period  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  Since  1888  the  city  has  built  or  has  contracted  for  thirty- 
four  new  school  buildings.  Of  these,  thirty-one  belong  to  the 
period  embraced  in  this  chapter.  The  years  1890  to  1895  saw 
nineteen  new  school  houses,  seven  of  them  belonging  to  1894. 
The  building  activity  ceased  somewhat  after  1895,  only  four 
school  houses  being  erected  in  the  next  six  years.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  mayor,  who  claimed  that 
the  municipal  finances  were  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
school  board.  But  in  1902  four  were  built,  and  four  more  the 
next  year.  Furthermore,  ten  additions  were  built,  some  of 
them  almost  as  expensive  as  new  school  houses.  The  average 
cost  of  the  new  buildings  was  $54,000 ;  of  the  additions,  $20,000. 
In  addition  sites  had  to  be  purchased  and  some  of  the  older 
sites  had  to  be  enlarged.  The  total  cost  of  the  thirty-one  new 
school  houses,  twenty-three  new  sites,  ten  additions  to  build- 
ings, and  a  number  of  barracks  for  the  fifteen  years  was  $2,125,- 


"  See  the  valedictory  of  Mayor  Eauschenberger  and   the  inaugural   of   Mayor 
Rosp.    Apr.   10.    180R.      {Drpnrimrntal  Reporix  or  city   newspapers.) 
»» Report  of  ihe  Board  of  Public  Works,  1902,  2S-9. 
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421.40.  If  we  add  to  this  an  annual  expense  of  a  little  more 
than  $25,000  for  repairs  and  the  sum  paid  for  additions  to 
sites,  we  shall  have  a  total  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  council 
of  about  $2,600,000  or  an  annual  expense  of  $173,000.^^ 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  the  population  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  increased  about  70  per  cent,  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  school  board  have  increased  135  per  cent.  The 
period  begins  with  a  disbursement  of  $391,650.01  (1889-1890) 
and  closes  with  an  expenditure  of  $923,728.72  (1904-1905). 
The  yearly  increase  was  fairly  regular  up  to  1896  when  the 
total  disbursements  were  $680,744.80.  The  next  year  there  was 
a  drop  to  $644,466.94  caused  largely  by  a  reduction  of  salaries, 
but  after  that  year  there  was  an  addition  to  the  budget  of  about 
$30,000  for  five  years.  The  salary  increase  of  recent  years  has 
caused  some  variation  in  the  annual  growth,  which  for  the  last 
two  years  of  the  period  was  nearly  $70,000.^-  On  the  average 
the  school  board  has  spent  $687,000  every  year  since  1889.^^ 
When  we  add  to  this  the  estimated  annual  disbursements  of  the 
common  council,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  $860,000, 

The  administrative  side  of  the  public  school  system  has  under- 
gone trvo  recent  changes  which  may  be  noted  briefly  at  this 
point.  It  is  evident  that  the  board  provided  for  by  the  charter 
of  two  commissioners  from  each  ward  selected  by  the  aldermen 
of  the  particular  wards  could  not  be  satisfactory.  In  time  the 
board  came  to  be  an  unwieldy  affair,  and  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment was  by  no  means  ideal.  To  remedy  both  these  evils 
a  law  was  proposed  creating,  as  usual,  a  commission  of  four 
members  whose  positions  were  to  be  wholly  honorary  so  far 
as  a  salary  was  concerned  and  whose  only  duty  was  to  appoint 
a  school-board  of  one  director  from  each  ward,  to  fill  vacancies 
as  they  occurred,  and  in  general  to  keep  the  membership  of  the 
board  complete  at  all  times.  The  law  was  passed  in  1897^*  and 
remained  in  force  for  eight  years.     But  in  1905  it  was  enacted 


"The  figuros  and  ostiniates  are  based  on  the  reports  of  the  V)oard  of  public 
works,  the  comptrollers'  reports  and  the  statistics  given  in  the  Manual  of  the 
PulUc  Schools,  1905,  53  ff. 

"2  See  the  Manual  of  the  Pullic  Schools,  1905,  31. 

"To  1904-1905. 

"Loir*  of  Wis.,  1897,  ch.  186. 
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that  Milwaukee  sliould  have  a  school  board  of  twelve  directors 
selected  in  the  fii'st  instance  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
in  which  the  city  is  located  and  afterwards  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  rejjular  biennial  spring  election,  four  to  be  chosen  at 
each  election. ^^  The  board  was  appointed  and  took  charge  in 
July,  1905.  Recently  the  legality  of  the  act  has  been  called  in 
question  and  the  matter  is  at  present  before  the  courts.*"  It 
seems  likely  that  an  effort  will  be  made  at  the  next  legislative 
session  to  restore  the  old  ward  representation  in  the  board.  The 
idea  that  territory  is  to  l)e  represented  wherever  possible  is  an 
old  one  in  Milwaukee  and  still  retains  some  vigor. 

C.    The  Municipal  Debt 

Such  extensive  improvements  as  those  that  have  been  made 
since  1888  could  not  be  undertaken  without  resorting  to  large 
and  frequent  loans.  We  shall  find  that  m  these  years  there 
was  a  decided  increase  in  the  municipal  debt.  The  fiscal  year 
1889  began  with  a  bonded  debt  of  $2,948,500.  Four  years  later 
the  city  owed  $4,859,500.®'  The  increase  is  cnargeable  to  various 
improvements,  especially  bridges,  school  buildings,  purchase  of 
park  lands,  and  the  new  intake.  The  year  1896  closed  with  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $6,352,250;  but  these  four  years  (1893- 
1896)  saw  greater  and  more  varied  expenditures  than  any  period 
of  equal  length  before.  In  those  years  IMilwaukee  was  build- 
ing  costly   bridsres    and   viaducts ;    twelve    school   houses    were 


"  Ibid.,  1905,  ch.  273.  Vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  the  board  itself.  The  act 
also  authorized  a  tax  of  4  mills  for  school  purposes  (of  which  %  mill  was  to  be 
used  for  repairs)  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  council  to  provide  the  revenue 
asked  for  within  this  limit.  The  question  of  bond  issues  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  electors  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  school  board  asked  for  it ;  but  the  bonded 
debt  for  school  purposes  was  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

^  It  was  urged  that  the  appointment  of  a  school  director  is  an  administrative 
function  that  should  not  be  exercised  by  a  judge :  also  that  while  the  law  was 
applicable  to  cities  of  the  first  class  generally,  it  was  drawn  in  such  a  way 
that  even  if  any  other  such  cities  existed,  it  could  apply  to  Milwaukee  only. 
The  supreme  court  decided  against  the  legality  of  the  board.  A  movement  was 
at  once  initiated  looking  toward  a  board  based  on  ward  representation :  but  the 
legislature  refused  to  apply  this  method  and  reenacted  the  leading  provisions  ol 
the  old  law ;  the  number  of  directors  was  increased  to  fifteen,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  given  to  a  commission  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  treasurer,  the  comp- 
troller,  the  city  attorney,   and  the  president   of   the  common  council.      (1907.) 

"  See  Table  HI. 
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erected,  seven  of  them  in  one  year  (1894) ;  the  new  intake  was 
being  completed;  the  parks  were  being  improved;  the  city  hall 
•was  being  built;  work  was  begun  on  the  library  and  museum 
building;  and  the  board  of  public  works  was  experimenting 
with  asphalt  pavement. 

At  the  same  time  the  city  was  struggling  with  the  financial 
tempest  that  swept  over  the  land  in  1893  and  the  following 
years.  The  bank  that  acted  as  the  depository  of  the  city  failed; 
and  as  this  disaster  tied  up  the  funds  or  the  city,  the  officials 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  revenues  for 
current  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  financing  the  improvements 
that  were  then  under  way.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  a  time 
for  retrenchment,  but  Milwaukee  did  not  retreat:  the  city  con- 
tinued the  improvements  begun  and  was  also  able  to  "furnish 
additional  public  work  to  help  the  unemployed,  and  to  relieve 
as  much  suffering  as  possible. "^^  The  city's  credit  continued 
good,  its  bonds  selling  at  a  high  premium.  By  agreement  with 
the  officials  of  the  bank  in  question,  the  city  funds  were  re- 
leased during  the  two  following  years:  the  city  did  not  lose  a 
dollar.«» 

In  discussing  this  subject  two  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind :  first 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  can  never  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the 
average  assessed  valuation  for  the  preceding  five  years  (as  the 
valuation  is  constantly  growing,  this  places  the  limit  a  little  be- 
low 5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  any  given  year)  ; 
second,  the  city  is  required  to  pay  off  5  per  cent,  of  its  debt  each 
year.  This  seems  to  have  been  religiously  done  during  the  early 
nineties,  but  each  year  the  new  issues  far  exceeded  the  amount 
canceled.  At  times  the  public  debt  commission  ran  dangerously 
close  to  the  limit,  still  there  was  usually  a  margin  of  about  half 
a  million  and  investors  seem  to  have  felt  safe,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Milwaukee  added  more  than  $900,000  to  her  ])onded 
liabilities  in  one  year  (1895). 

During  the  two  years  189 G  and  1897  the  city  issued  bonds  to 
the  sum  of  $1,675,000  and  canceled  $925,750.  This  left  the  debt 
on  January  1,  1898,  at  $6,728,000,  or  approximately  $25  per 


*^  Depart  merit  aJ  Report/!.  1803,  21:  M.iyor  Koch's  address.  Apr.  17.   1894. 
'*  Ibid.,  189G:  Mayor  Koch's  valedictory,  11  fif. 
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capita.  There  is  in  addition  to  the  bonded  debt  limit  a  charter 
limit  of  indebtedness  which  includes  all  manner  of  debts  and 
is  placed  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  year  next 
preceding."*'  "When  the  new  administration  proceeded  to  issue 
new  bonds,  litigation  arose  and  the  courts  finally  decided  that 
the  city  had  exceeded  the  charter  limit  by  $51,524.09.*^  This 
decision  together  with  a  professed  policy  of  retrenchment  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  the  debt;  in  1898  the  public  debt  com- 
mission retired  $519,250  and  issued  only  $80,000  in  new  bonds.**^ 
This  issue  brought  a  premium  of  $9,095.68."''  The  debt  was  not 
again  permitted  to  reach  the  total  of  1898  before  1902  when 
large  bond  issues  were  made,  increasing  the  debt  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  bringing  it  up  to  $7,001,750."*  Since  then  it 
has  risen  about  $500,000;"^  but  the  debt  limit  has  also  been 
moved  and  on  January  1,  1906,  Milwaukee  could  issue  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $1,393,762.58  before  the  limit  would  be  crossed.^* 

D.    Population  and  Politics 

As  to  number  of  inhabitants,  Milwaukee  is  classed  with  such 
cities  as  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  and  "Washington.  In  1900  the 
population  numbered  285,315;  the  next  census  will  probably 
show  at  least  325,000.  The  chief  matter  of  interest  touching 
the  population  of  iMilwaukee,  is,  however,  not  its  number  but 
its  composition.  Milwaukee  is  a  cosmopolitan  city.  She  has 
drawn  her  citizenship  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
the  old  Third  "Ward,  once  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  Italian  now 
reigns  supreme;  while  in  Kilbourntown  the  African  and  the 
Russian  Jew  have  inherited  the  earth.  The  Dutch  control  a 
strip  farther  north,  with  a  Slavic  population  of  many  varieties 
not  very  far  away — of  these  the  Poles  are  the  strongest,  num- 
bering more  than  50,000  and  controlling  two  or  three  wards. 
The  Scandinavian  elements  are  located  principally  on  the  South 


**  See  Comptroller  Bechtner's  article  in  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  Jul.  7,  1906. 

"  Departmental  Reports,  1899 :  address  of  Mayor  Rose,  Apr.  17,  1900. 

»*  Comptr.  Rep.,  1898,  13-4. 

«'  rbid.,  13. 

"*  See  Table  III. 

«>  On  Jan.  1,  1906,  it  was  $7,533,250.     See  Evening  Wisconsin,  July  7,  1900. 
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Side.  Greeks  and  Hungarians  have  their  representatives  in  the 
city,  and  occasional  Asiatics  may  also  be  found.  The  more  dis- 
tinctly American  population  is  found  in  greatest  numbers  on  the 
East  Side  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  West  Side.  But  most 
numerous  of  ail  is  the  German  element — it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  200,000  Germans,  native-born  or  of  German  parentage,  live 
in  Milwaukee. 

It  is  therefore  inevitable  that  the  city  should  display  certain 
prominent  foreign  characteristics.  On  the  religious  side  these 
are  particularly  evident.  Stronger  than  all  the  Protestant 
churches  combined  is  the  Catholic  church  with  its  large  German, 
Polish,  Irish,  and  Italian  parishes.  Of  the  Protestants,  more 
than  half  belong  to  Lutheran  churches,  mainly  German  and 
Scandinavian.  The  presence  of  these  tw^o  powerful  organiza- 
tions has  created  an  interesting  situation  in  the  system  of  ele- 
mentary schools :  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  attend- 
ance will  be  found  in  parochial  schools.  Alongside  of  the  public 
school  system  there  has,  therefore,  grown  up  a  group  of  rival 
systems  entirely  independent  of  the  former.  Foreign  influences 
are  also  evident  in  the  make-up  of  the  public  school  curriculum : 
great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  German.  This  subject 
is  taught  throughout  the  course,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
the  supposition  is  that  all  pupils  will  study  this  language.  To 
render  this  part  of  the  work  as  efficient  as  possible,  the  school 
board  employs  a  superintendent  (the  third  assistant  superintend- 
ent) whose  energies  are  all  given  to  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
struction in  German,  R-ecently,  steps  have  also  been  taken  to 
introduce  the  study  of  the  Polish  language  in  the  schools  located 
in  the  Polish  wards. 

The  influence  of  these  European  elements  has  also  extended 
to  municipal  politics.  Before  1860  the  city  usually  gave  dem- 
ocratic majorities ;  but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar  the  repub- 
lican party  has  more  frequently  proved  the  stronger.  But  while 
this  has  been  true  in  the  November  elections,  it  has  not  always 
been  the  rule  in  the  spring  campaigns.  During  the  last  two 
decades  democratic  administrations  have  not  been  uncommon 
in  Milwaukee.  With  the  election  of  1898  began  a  comparatively 
long  period  of  democratic  management,  eight  years,  with  Mr. 
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David  S.  Rose  in  the  executive  chair.  Almost  for  the  first  time 
in  her  history  Milwaukee  hud  the  advantage  of  a  government 
pursuing  a  somewhat  definite  and  continuous  policy  for  a  num- 
ber of  successive  years;  as  to  the  merits  of  this  policy,  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  express  an  opinion. 

But  the  most  important  and  interesting  phenomenon  in  re- 
cent ^Milwaukee  politics  is  the  swift  rise  of  social  democracy. 
Ten  years  ago  (1898)  the  social  democratic  candidate  for  mayor 
polled  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500  votes;  four  years  later  the 
vote  of  this  party  had  more  than  trebled;  at  the  next  election 
more  than  15,000  ballots  were  counted  for  the  social  democratic 
candidate;  at  present  the  strength  of  this  organization  approx- 
imates 20,000,  or  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  electorate.®^ 
In  addition  there  is  a  social  labor  party  with  a  small  but  per- 
sistent following.  No  doubt  a  large  number  of  votes  are  cast  for 
socialist  candidates  by  men  who  should  rather  be  classed  aa 
political  independents;  still,  it  is  evident  that  the  newer  eco- 
nomic theories  do  not  inspire  them  with  any  great  fear.  The 
growth  of  socialism  is,  of  course,  most  marked  in  the  Ger-man 
wards;  but  it  is  also  showing  some  strength  in  the  Polish  com- 
munities. Here,  however,  it  encounters  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  propaganda  is 
not  so  successful. 

In  1906  twelve  of  the  forty-six  aldermen  were  elected  by  the 
social  democratic  party.  It  would  seem  that  a  minority  so  small 
would  be  pow'crless;  but  the  published  repoi-ts  of  the  council 
sessions  tell  a  different  story;  nearly  all  the  proposals  that  at- 
tracted serious  public  attention  during  the  biennium  emanated 
from  this  minority.  The  socialist  membership  alone  w^ould  come 
to  the  meetings  with  a  definite  policy  agreed  upon,  with  argu- 
ments prepared  on  pending  questions,  with  complete  and  accur- 
ate information  as  to  the  progress  of  municipal  business.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  this  group  of  twelve  soon  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  factor  in  the  government  of  Mil- 
waukee. 


»^  The  totals  for  the  municipal  election  of  1908  as  given  in  the  press  reports 
were  as  follows :  democratic,  23,114 ;  social  democratic,  20,867 ;  republican, 
18,169. 
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The  influence  of  socialism  is  greater  than  the  party.  The 
presence  of  this  aggressive  group  of  agitators  has  to  a  great 
extent  determined  the  economic  policies  of  the  older  parties. 
To  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  the  measures  that  are  usually  pro- 
posed Ijy  socialistic  bodies  do  not  seem  so  very  revolutionary. 
Municipal  ownership  has  a  multitude  of  adherents  in  the  ortho- 
dox parties;  the  belief  that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
continued  education  of  the  adult  population  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  museum  and  a  series  of  evening  schools 
and  to  the  giving  of  a  yearly  course  of  free  lectures ;  natatoriums 
are  maintained  by  the  city  and  free  concerts  are  given  in  the 
public  parks;  water  is  furnished  by  the  city,  and  ashes  and 
garbage  are  disposed  of  at  municipal  expense;  also  in  many 
other  ways  does  the  city  show  a  deepening  appreciation  of 
municipal  duty.  And  in  producing  this  result  the  immigrant 
agitator  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors. 
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Report  of  Committee  to  devise  a  scheme  to  restore  the  credit  of 
the  city.    Milwaukee,  1859.     (Pamphlet.) 
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Report  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  Citizens  and  Common  Council 
on  the  corporate  debt.    Milwaukee,  1861.      (Pamphlet.) 

(No  mention  has  been  made  of  a  large  number  of  pamphlets 
that  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  city 
government,  as  the  materials  contained  in  these  are  usually 
accessible  in  the  Session  Laivs  or  the  City  Documents.) 

IV.    Newspapers 

The  Milwaukee  Advertiser.  Published  during  the  early  years  of 
the  settlement. 

The  Milwaukee  Courier.  Important  source  for  the  history  of  the 
first  decade  of  Milwaukee  histor}^     Milwaukee,  1841-1843. 

The  Evening  Wisco7isi7i.    Milwaukee,  1863  to  date. 

The  Daily  Free  Democrat.  Milwaukee,  1850-1859.  An  aggres- 
sive Free-soil  sheet  published  by  the  noted  Abolitionist  Mr. 
S.  M.  Booth. 

The  Mihvaukee  Free  Press.    Milwaukee,  1901  to  date. 

The  Daily  Gazette.  Milwaukee,  1846.  An  ephemeral  publica- 
tion; soon  merged  with  the  Sentinel. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal.    Milwaukee,   1882  to  date. 

The  Milwaukee  Dwily  News.  Milwaukee,  1855-1880.  In  1881 
the  News  was  merged  with  the  RepuUican;  in  1882  the  News 
and  Repuhlican  was  absorbed  by  the  Sentinel. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel.     Milwaukee,  1838  to  date. 

<No  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  all  the  newspapers  of  Mil- 
waukee, only  those  that  have  been  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  study;  the  years  given  represent  the  period 
covered  in  the  accessible  files;  usually  these  will  be  found 
incomplete.) 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES:  NOTES 
Table  I.     Expenditures 

In  preparing  this  table  I  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  number 
of  items  as  much  as  possible.  Bridge  repairs,  maintenance,  and 
construction  have  therefore  been  added  and  the  sum  given  as 
bridge  expenses.  The  same  has  been  done  in  other  cases,  such 
as  schools,  fire  department,  etc. 

In  one  respect  the  table  is  defective:  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  how  much  has  been  paid  out  in  interest  and  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  from  year  to  year.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  "ward 
expenditures"  are  placed  at  too  low  a  figure  for  the  earlier 
years.  It  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  work 
paid  for  by  special  assessments  had  been  included  by  the  comp- 
troller or  not.  The  park  expenditures  are  incomplete  and  a  few 
funds  are  missing  for  certa,in  years.  At  best  the  table  is  an  ap- 
proximation only;  but  the  blame  will  have  to  rest  with  the 
comptrollers  whose  reports  I  have  tried  to  follow.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  authorities  of  Milwaukee  will  in  the  near  future 
develop  a  consistent  system  of  accounting;  the  plans  followed  at 
present  are  open  to  serious  criticism ;  each  individual  comp- 
troller seems  to  have  had  a  separate  system ;  and  each  depart- 
ment publishes  its  own  statistical  report,  often  without  refer- 
ence to  statistics  given  in  other  documents;  the  fiscal  year  does 
not  close  on  the  same  date  in  all  the  departments,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  most  confusing  disagreement. 

The  ward  expenditures  are  principally  for  improving  the 
streets  and  keeping  them  clean.  Certain  other  expenses,  such 
as  building  election  booths,  are  also  charged  to  the  ward  funds. 
The  contingent  fund  expenses  and  the  "contingencies"  have 
been  added  and  appear  as  contingencies.  Harbor  and  river  im- 
provements mean  principally  docking  and  dredging.  The  ex- 
penses for  the  public  schools  represent  the  disbursements  of  the 
school  board  M'ith  those  of  the  council  added. 
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1.  Election  expenses  mainly. 

2.  Includes  special  funds,  $4,669.55. 

3.  Improvements  on  grounds,  etc.,  $51,705.39. 

4.  Property  account  (furniture,  etc.),  $14,119.90;  election  ex- 

penses, $833. 

5.  City  hall $3,163  87 

Insurance    16  00 

Furniture   158  84 

Readjustment  expenses   2,041  53 

6.  Includes  fund  for  opening  streets  and  alleys 133  32 

7.  The  ward  expenditures  (including  a  special  fund  of  $459.60 

for  opening  streets  and  alleys)    were  $72,419.02;  but  a 
large  part  was  applied  on  debts  from  the  year  before. 

8.  Of  this  the  leading  item  was  a  draft  fund  of  $1,762.10;  this 

fund  was  an  important  matter  in  1865. 

9.  Includes  an  instalment  of  $29,000  paid  on  the  Hasbrouck 

judgment;  the  remainder  is  made  up  to  taxes  refunded, 
insurance,  etc. 

10.  Hasbrouck  judgment $55,432  40 

Railway  stock  subscribed   for    12.000  00 

Insurance  , 3,000  00 

11.  Includes  $39,727.25  for  opening  streets  and  alleys. 

12.  Taxes  remitted. 

13.  Special  street  and  alley  funds,  $46,278.48. 

14.  Tax  refund  and  special  park  expenditures,  $1,455.42. 

15.  State  normal  school,  $12,781.65;  tax  refund,  $763.37. 

IP.  Considerable   amounts   Avcre   spent   in   bridge    construction, 
IT.  Tax  refund. 

18.  General  city,  $44,819.51;  general  purposes,  $55,236.33. 

19.  Juneau  Park. 

20.  Includes  specials,  $4,659.11. 

21.  General  city,  $316,575.87;  general  purposes,  $45,889.06. 

22.  $221,755.10  for  school  buildings. 

23.  General  city,  $580,060.19;  general  purposes,  $41,777.31. 

24.  This  is  the  amount  audited  by  the  comptroller;  the  year's 

expense  seems  to  have  been   $140,276.79. 

25.  Milwaukee  river  dam. 
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26.  A  piviiiiuin  iuiid,  used  mainly  for  printing  and  advertising, 

has  been  added  to  the  printing,  books,  and  stationery  ac- 
count, 1893-1894. 

27.  Civil  service  board   $1,917  11 

Library  construction  167,215  29 

Library 39,650  30 

Museum   15.824  37 

Special  construction 18,192  56 

28.  Park  and  boulevard  debt 99,526  56 

Park  and  boulevard  maintenance  80,760  83 

29.  Ward  funds 726,944  49 

Street  sweeping  fund 23.370  70 

Maintaining  squares  and  lighting  bridges 7,278  72 

30.  Library  construction   30,379  43 

Postage,  etc 1,371  86 

Making  tax  roll  2,500  00 

31.  $7,091.70  for  lighting  bridges  and  maintaining  squares. 

32.  $250,053.55  for  school  construction  in  1902. 

33.  Includes  a  library  and  public  bath  construction  fund  of 

$6,049.22. 

34.  Ward  funds   $726,944  49 

City  lighting  fund 231,035  69 

Maintaining  squares  and  lighting  bridges  ....        4,099  78 

35.  Of  this  sum  garbage  disposal  required  $121,041.27. 

Table  II.    Revenues 

Being  unable  to  learn  how  much  revenue  was  actually  raised 
from  year  to  year,  I  have  taken  the  tax  levies  and  added  what- 
ever other  income  seems  to  have  existed.  As  each  year  will  have 
its  delinquent  ta:x:es,  this  method  will  not  yield  exact  results; 
still,  when  we  add  the  sums  collected  that  belong  to  earlier  tax 
levies,  we  shall  probably  find  the  totals  approximately  correct 
after  all.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  failed  to  find  every  item 
sought  for;  and  rather  than  risk  an  estimate  I  have  left  the  cor- 
responding spaces  blank.  However,  with  respect  to  the  contin- 
gent fund,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  did  not  become  a  reg- 
ular levy  before  1899. 
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The  line  headed  "Other  sources  of  revenue"  is  the  only  one 
that  is  particularly  defective.  For  certain  years  no  record  of 
some  of  the  items  that  make  up  the  amounts  under  this  heading 
has  been  foimd;  but  as  the  deficiencies  belong  to  the  earlier 
decades  when  the  miscellaneous  sources  were  of  small  importance, 
the  amounts  given  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  thousands  short 
for  the  years  previous  to  1899.  In  most  cases  the  sums  are  com- 
plete. The  deficiencies  for  1899  and  1902  are  somewhat  larger; 
probably  $100,000  or  $150,000  should  be  added  to  the  totals  for 
each  of  these  years.  The  table  does  not  contain  the  amounts 
derived  from  bond  issues;  from  the  records  used  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine  just  how  much  each  issue  brought  when 
sold. 

Levies  for  special  funds  have  been  included  in  the  general 
funds  of  the  same  character.  Thus,  special  bridge  funds  or 
special  school  funds  (if  for  buildings)  have  been  added  to  the 
general  city  fund;  funds  for  opening  streets  and  alleys  to  the 
ward  funds ;  etc.  The  general  city  fund  contains  all  monies  used 
in  the  payment  of  salaries  and  administrative  expenditures  gen- 
erally. The  expenditures  of  the  various  general  departments — 
health,  fire,  police — are  also  charged  to  this  fund,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  bridges  and  (until  recently)  of  school  houses. 
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1.  Iiilcn'st  only;  no  sitikin;^  i'unil  tax. 

2.  Tliis  sum  includes  $.S,:5r)l  levied  for  harbor  purposes  and  for 

a  street  open  in  {;  fund. 

3.  State  aid  to  schools. 

4.  Includes  a  school  house  fund. 

5.  Includes  the  following  special   levies : 

Bridge  fund $33,980  26 

Dredging  fund  9,999  29 

Fund  for  the  purchase  of  lot 10,136  36 

6.  $12,495.17  for  buildings. 

7.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  Ilasbrouek  judgment  and  the  issue 

of  the  new  water  bonds. 

8.  Includes  the  following  special  funds: 

Bridge  fund  $26,451  54 

R.ailroad  fund  9,983  47 

Fire  department  fund 19,500  41 

9.  Includes  $11,989.50  for  a  school  house  in  the  Seventh  Ward. 

10.  Increase  largely  due  to  water  works  assessments. 

11.  State  aid  to  schools,  penalties,  etc. 

12.  Library  only. 

13.  State  aid  to  schools,  penalties,  interest  on  deposits,  etc. 

14.  Note  that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  annual  bond  issues  from  this 

time  on,  the  old  debt  tax  did  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  one 
should  expect ;  the  water  fund  was  now  giving  substantial 
help. 

15.  Includes  $1,278.64  in  special  taxes. 

16.  State  legislation  had  increased  the  license  fees  to  $200. 

17.  This  sum  is  derived  from  sewer  permits,  tax  on  insurance 

agencies,  state  aid  to  schools,  interest  on  deposits,  penal- 
ties assessed  in  the  municipal  court,  etc. 

18.  About  three-fourths  of  this  was  for  the  library. 

19.  Includes  a  small  insurance  tax;  exact  amount  of  this  not 

^  determined. 

20.  This  tax  was  first  levied  in  1891. 

21.  The  amounts  given  for  the  few  years  preceding  1899  include 

the  amounts  levied  for  sewerage  bond  purposes  with  the 
regular  sewerage  tax.  In  the  statistics  for  1899.  1902, 
and  1904,  these  sums  have  been  added  to  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  levies  where  they  seem  logically  to  belong. 

22.  Estimate.  [306] 
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Table  III. — The  Public  Drbt— Municipal  and  Guaranteed. 


Year. 

Municipal 
debt. 

Per 
capita. 

Railway 
debt. 

Year. 

Municipal 
debt. 

Per 

capita. 

1851 

$71,364  40 
96,416  81 
177,550  00 
208.550  00 
208,550  00 
229.000  00 
867 ,000  00 

$234,000  00 

1879 

$2,250,289  25 
2.2.50.000  00 
2,250,000  00 
2,350.000  00 
2, 633. .500  00 
2,626.500  00 
2,584.000  00 
2,816,500  00 
3,097,000  00 
2,948.-500  00 
3.06t).5O0  00 
3,665,000  00 
4,120.000  00 
4.859,500  00 
5.281,000  00 
5.166,750  00 
6,078.7.50  00 
6.352.250  00 
6.728.000  00 
6,288,7.50  00 
6,410,7.50  00 
5,862,000  00 
6.075.2.50  00 
7,001,750  00 
7,017.2.50  00 
7.092.7.50  00 
7,533,250  00 

1852 

1880 

$19  48 

1853 

269.666  o6 

823,000  00 

823,000  00  ' 

1,384,000  00 

1,384,000  0) 

1,614,000  00 

1,614,000  00 

1,614,000  00 

1,295,000  00 

1,052,486  96 

789,002  43 

754,. 500  00 

723,. 500  00 

18S1 

1854 

1882    

1855 

1856 

1883        .    ... 

1884 

1857 

$21  67 

1885      

16  15 

1858 

1886 

1887 

1839 

** 

1860 

1,211,850  00 

1,110.471  73 

1,069,033  37 

992,176  15 

923,378  85 

1.003,853  09 

993.979  59 

922,222  25 

26  78 

1888 

1861 

1889  

1862!.... 

1890 

1891 

17  91 

1863 

1S64 

1892 

1865 

17  30 

1893 

1866 

722.500  00 
719,000  00 

1  1894 

1895 

1867 .   ... 

24  92 

1868 

875.175  56 

781.176  87 
779,793  52 

1.849.3.57  10 

1.931.2.58  75 
2,464.986  74 
2,. 581, 301  40 
2,496,314  71 
2,441,474  99 
2,234,881  66 
2,276,289  25 

719,000  00 
719,000  00 
719,000  CO 
714,000  00 
514.000  00 
514.000  00 
514,000  00 

1  1896 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

io'go" 

25  75 

1  1897 

1898 

25  88 

1  1899 

1  1900 

20  55 

1  1901 

29  00 

26  84 

1902      

1  1903 

i  1904      



1876 

1877.   ... 
1878 

■"'su^ooo  o6' 



1905 

22  .50 

Table  III.     The  Public  Debt 


Before  1851.  No  reliable  figjures  are  obtainable  for  these 
years. 

1851-1856.  The  figures  for  this  period  are  incomplete  as  the 
floating  debt,  an  unknown  ciuantity,  most  of  the  time  is  not  in- 
cluded. 

1857.  The  statistics  include  bonded  and  floating  debt  so  far 
as  the  latter  has  been  unearthed. 

1858-1859.     No  statistics  obtainable. 

1860.  The  great  increase  in  the  visible  debt  of  this  year  over 
that  of  1857  was  doubtless  due  to  a  discovery  of  old  floating 
•debt.  Including  the  railway  debt  with  the  city  debt  we  shall 
have  an  incumbrance  for  that  year  of  $62.80  per  capita. 

1865.  The  increase  this  year  was  due  to  the  adver.se  decision 
of  the  courts  in  the  Ilasbrouck   (harbor)  case. 

1871.  The  issue  of  water  works  bonds  ($900,000)  began  this 
year. 

[3071 
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1872.  This  year  saw  an  issue  of  more  water  works  bonds  and 
an  unfavorable  decision  in  the  Beloit  and  Superior  railway  bond 
cases.     This  decision  added  $424,000  to  the  debt. 

1873-1874.  More  water  bonds  and  a  moderate  issue  of  other 
bonds. 

1876.  This  year  the  city  issued  $100,000  in  bonds  to  pay  the 
railway  debt. 

1879-1881.  Apparently  no  bonds  were  retired  these  years; 
none  -were  issued. 

1883.  A  series  of  bond  issues  begins  this  year,  the  amount 
increasing  almost  every  year. 

1885-1886.     Bonds  retired,  $327,000;  issued,  $85,000. 

1892-1895.  This  was  an  era  of  great  improvements,  to  pay 
for  which  heavy  bond  issues  had  to  be  made.  The  issues  were 
in  1892,  $1,030,000;  in  1893,  $735,000;  in  1894,  $242,000;  in 
1895,  $1,305,000;  a  total  of  $3,312,000  in  four  years.  The 
amount  retired  was  $1,355,750. 

1896-1897.  The  amount  issued  this  year  was  nearly  double 
the  amount  retired. 

1898.  Only  a  small  bond  issue  this  year  ($80,000).  The 
courts  decided  that  the  charter  limit  had  been  passed.  The 
amount  retired  was  $528,000. 

1902.  Note  the  great  increase  in  the  debt  this  year.  Since 
then  the  amounts  added  have  been  but  slightly  greater  than  the 
sums  retired. 
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Table  IV.    The  Finances  of  the  School  Board 

1.  This  table  has  been  eoiui)Jled  inaitily  from  the  ^\nnua!   he- 

ports.  Expenditures  for  new  bnihlings  have  not  been 
included,  as  until  1905  those  matters  did  not  belong,'  to 
the  business  of  the  board. 

2.  Levied  by  the  county  board. 

3.  At  fir'st  only  a  limited  amount  per  pupil;  later  also  a  tax 

in  aid  of  schools  (one  mill). 

4.  The  salaries  of  the  secretary  and  the  messenger  are  included 

here. 

5.  These  expenditures  are  for  janitor  service,  fuel,  ecjuipments, 

etc. 

6.  These  statistics  are  based  on  an  estimate  and  may  be  too 

high. 

7.  Janitors'   fees  are  included  here. 

8.  The  county  would  occasionally  fail  to  levy  a  school  tax ;  but 

in  1893  the  practice  was  definitely  resumed  as  it  was 
feared  that  otherwise  the  state  contribution  might  be  lost. 

9.  The  evening  schools  cost  $7,344.20. 

10.  Teachers'  salaries  only;  copy  of  report  defective;  the  cost 

of  supervision  (included  under  the  next  head)  was  prob- 
ably about  $10,000. 

11.  Balances  from  former  years  made  up  the  deficit. 

12.  Fiscal  year  of  eleven  months. 

13.  Since  1888  the  state  has  also  contributed  toward  the  edu- 

cation of  the  deaf — at  first  $100  per  pupil ;  later  $150. 

14.  In   the   preparation   of   this  table   balances   from   previous 

years  have  been  ignored,  the  aim  being  to  determine  the 
revenues  raised  for  each  separate  year. 

15.  The  per  capita  cost  is  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance. 
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Table  V.— Bonds  Issued  ajsd  Retired— 1872-1904. 


Year. 

Bonds 
issued . 

Bonds 
retired. 

Year. 

Bonds 
ibsued. 

Bonds 
retired . 

1872 

1873 

$900,000  00 

62-1,000  00 

235,715  00 

1,000  00 

100,000  00 

$43,098  35 
20,070  00 

36,966  67 

101.000  00 

107,593  33 

56,592  41 

26,000  00 

1889 

1890. 

$.300,000  00 
870.0fXJ  00 
680,000  00 

1,030,000  00 
7:i5,000  00 
242,000  00 

1,307,500  00 
815, 000  00 
860,000  00 
80,000  00 
160, OiO  00 
510.000  00 
910,000  00 

1,645.(K)0  00 
470,000  CO 

$182,000  00 
'71  500  00 

1874 

1891 

225,000  00 

1875 

1892 

290,. 500  00 

1876 

1893 

313,500  00 
356  ■'SO  00 

1877 

1894   

1878 

1895 

1896 . 

1897   ... 

395  500  00 

1879 

541  500  00 

1880 

484  ''SO  00 

1881 

1 

135,000  00 
157,000  00 
192,000  00 
167,500  00 
169, 500  00 
233,500  00 

1898 

519  2."<0  00 

1882 

100,000  00 
375,000  00 
150,000  00 
150,000  00 
400,000  00 
450,000  00 
85,000  00 

189t) 

625,2.59  00 

1883 

IttOO 

531  250  00 

188* 

1901 

.547,750  00 

1885 

1902 

1903 

603  ''50  00 

1886 

593I 500  no 

1887 

1904 

690,000  00     1        591,500  00 

1888 

Table  V.  Bonds  Issued  and  Retired 


1846-1861.  There  were  several  bond  issues  during  this  pe- 
riod, but  as  the  financial  transactions  of  those  years  were  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  and  the  records  poorly  kept.  I  am  unable 
to  give  the  amounts. 

1861-1871.  Readjustment  period ;  no  bonds  issued  except  in 
exchange  for  evidences  of  debt. 

187!i-1875.  The  years  in  which  the  water  works  were  built. 
The  sums  under  "bonds  retired"  represent  scrip  in  part. 

1877-1881.  No  issues  apparently;  some  irregularity  in  re- 
tiring bonds. 

1882.  I  have  been  una])le  to  determine  whether  any  bonds 
were  issued  this  year  or  not. 

1883-1904.  The  statistics  for  these  years  are  complete  and 
reliable.  The  issues  represent  a  variety  of  improvements.  See 
Chapter  VI. 

1890-1897.  This  was  a  period  of  great  municipal  undertak- 
ings and  large  additions  to  the  debt.  A  reaction  came  in  1898; 
that  same  year  it  was  discovered  that  the  chartei-  limit  had  been 
passed,  at  least  technically. 

1901-1904.  Resumption  of  large  expenditures;  at  ]"»reseTit  the 
policy  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  debt  as  near  the  charter  limit  as 
possible. 
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/"  Juneau's  Residence 
Z  KHbourrrs  Residence 
Z  Walkers  Residence 
z.'zrl  ^ifd  Rice  Swamp 

'^iy^  ^^ompf  ground  c  o  vered 
with  Tamarack  OoH  and 
other  trees 


Plate  I.— Map  of  Mt  waukee  During  the  Village  Period. 
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-  PreienT  UmiTS 
= Limits  in  IQ74 
LImiTi  in  Id4(, 


Pi.AiE  II. — Ml*  SiiowiNt;  Tkkuhoiuai.  Gnowrii  oi'  Mhavaukki:. 
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Administration,     12.     25-8,     34-5,     54-5, 

60-2,    79-80,    818-90,    105-8,    135-38,    et 

passim. 
Albany    Hall    movement,    65,    68,    75-80, 

125. 
Aldermen,     2.5-8,     33-4.     39,     42,     54-6, 

58-9,    69,    77-9,    105-7,     121,    135-36, 

156. 
Alleys,    see    street    improvements. 
Almshcuse,    35-6,    46,    63. 
American    Fur    Company,    9. 
Amendments    to    charter.    27,    59-60,    64, 

79-80.   88-90,   ^04-7,   125,   135. 
Area  of  city,   25,   54,   140,   177. 
Assessed   valuation,    31,    48,   58,    75,    77, 

82,   93-4,   124. 
Assessment,    general,    see    assessors    and 

taxation. 
Assessments,    special,    13,    15,    29,    32-4, 

45,    47,    58-9.    68,   94    (note\   99,    110, 
115-17,    123,    126-27,    137-S^. 
Assessors,    26,    33     (note),    54,    56,    89, 

124,    137. 
Attorney,    city,    26,    54,    61-2,    136. 

Barton,    C.    D.,    66. 

Bibliography,    158-61. 

Black,    Mayor,    132. 

Board  of  health;  see  health  department. 

Board     of     public     works ;     see     public 

works. 
Bonds   and    bond    issues,   4S-9,   66-7.    69. 

71,     77,     80,     82-8,     109-11,     128-33, 

14.3-44,    152-54,    175. 
Boulevards,   144. 
Boundaries    in    1846,    25. 
Bridges,   17-18,   40-J,   46-7.   52,   64-5,   12, 

92,     95,      100-1,     117-18,      131,     140, 

]4r-48.    152. 
"Bridge  War."   IS,  25    (note). 
Brown.   Mayor,   87.   94,   141. 
Buck.  J.   S  ,   quoted,  68,   70. 
Budget,   29,    59,   119,   121-23.   137.    151. 


raul 


85, 
133, 


Canal,    49. 

Charter,    21,    23-8,     52-6,    63-4,     104-8, 

121,    133,    135. 
Charter    convention,    54,    80,    104. 
Chesbrough,   E.    S.,   109,    113. 
Chestnut   street,   17,  49,   117. 
Chicago,     Milwaukee     and     Saint 

Railway,   118,   147. 
Churches,   155. 

City  hall.  .34-5,  60-1,  96,   144-46,   153. 
City    orders,    50-1,    71,    73,    75,    81,    99; 

see    credit. 
City   service   commission,    135. 
Civil   War.  90,  92,   94-5. 
Clerk,    12,   ?6,   48,    61,   et  passim. 
Comiiittee   ot   one  hundred,   124-25. 
Compirollor,     .54-5,     61,     75-6,     83, 

99-100,    102,    122,    125-26,    128, 

136-37. 
Comstock,    Cicero,    comptroller,    75-6. 
r-()!:staMes,    26,    54. 
Contingent  fund,  122-23. 
Council,    common,    26,    31,    33-5,    42,    50, 

56,    .59,    71,    77.    80,    83-4,    90,    104-7, 

121-22,     1.33,     135-36,     145,     156,     et 

passim. 
Councillors,    hoard    of,    79. 
County   fund,    32. 

County    government     15,    22,    28,    122. 
Cram,    Captain,    engineer.    19. 
Credit,    municipal,    71,    75-8,    SO-1,    102, 

133,    153. 
Cross,  J.  B.,   mayor,  61,  73,  75-7. 


Debts,   municipal,   14,   27.   47-52,   50,   55, 

71-.5,    80-8.    103,    128-31,    152-4,    171; 

see   also   floating,    railway,    and    ward 

debts. 
Dishonesty    in    ofl3ce,    68-9,    71     (note), 

76-7,   81,   134    (note). 
Docking    and    dredging.    27,    33,    73.    92, 

95,    117,    140. 
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East  Side.    11-12,   ir.-IO,   21.   2.^^.  4f»-l,  4S, 

G8,    143. 
Ea.st  Word,   12,   14-1.-,,  17-lft,  2."..  48 
Engelmann,    Peter,    14G. 
Engineer,   city,    10,   45    (note),   89,   100, 

139,  141. 
Epidemics,  22,  30-7. 
Expenditures,       14-23,       34-47,       00-71. 

94-102,      108-21,     132,      137,     140-52, 

102-00,   173-74,   et  passim. 

Federai      appropriations       for      harbor, 

18-19,  40.  65. 
Finance    committee    of    council,    35,    40, 

07.   122,   137. 
Fines.   13,  29,   00,  91,   127. 
Fire    and    police    commissioners.    Ijoard 

of.    107,    130. 
Fire  commissioner,   62. 
Fire    department,    22-3,    20,    30.    37-40. 

46.    57,    02-3,    95,    97,    lO'cS,    119-20, 

140. 
Fire   wardens,    22,    62. 
Floating  debt,  48,  51,   72-4,  83,  85-6. 
Flushing   tunnel.    141, 
Fowler.  Ailiert,  9. 
Free  Democrat    (quoted),   53. 
Funds,     municipal  :     see     general     cit.v. 

contingent,     interest,     county,     school, 

sewerage,   sinlving.    special,   ward,   anl 

water    funds. 


Garbage  disposal,  106,   131.   149-50. 

Gazette    (quoted),    26. 

General    city    fund,    32,    58-9,    79.    91, 

122-23.    139-40. 
Germans,    52,    154-57. 

Harbor.    10.    12.    18-19,    23.    27,    30.    40, 

63-8.   117. 
Harrison.   S.  A.,    124. 
Hasbrouck.  I.  A.,  66-7,  86.  128. 
Hawle.y,  Abel.  66. 
Health    department.    22^.    30.    36.    46. 

57,   6.3.    88-9,   95.    106,    131.    140. 
High  sohool.   101-2.   107. 
Hoolier.-  Mayor,   110. 
Hospital,    131. 

Immigration.     9-10,     20,      24.     52      68 

154-57. 
Intalce.    142.    152-53. 
Intercepting   sewer.    114-15,    141. 
Interest   fund,    58,    79. 


.lolinson.    Alderman,    51. 

Joint  committee  on   the  corporate  deJjt, 

Rl-3,    94. 
.riinenu.    Solomon,    0,    11-12,    10,    48. 
•Tiiiieau    I'arl<,    143. 
.Juneau's  Side,   11,   17. 
.Tustice  of  the  peace,   26,   38,   54. 


Killmurn.    P.yron.    11-12,    17,    23    (note), 

19,  45,   76. 
Kllbourn    Park,    143. 
Kilbourntown,    11.    17-18,     154. 
Kinnickinnic   river,    10   (note). 


Labor    movement.    125-26. 

Lake    Michigan,    10-11,    18-19.    25.    66, 

141,    143. 
Library,    public,     124.     146,     153. 
Licenses,    29,   60,   91.    127,    139. 
Loans,    13-14,    19,    27,    43-4,   49-50,    108, 

131 ;    see   debts,    bonds. 
Local    committee,     14     (note),     27,     33, 

45,   99. 
Lockwood,   John,    108. 
Ludington.     Mavor.     116.     118-10.     128. 

131-32. 


Market    houses,    27.    72. 

Marshal,  15,  21,  35,   37.   54,  61.  64. 

Martin,  Morgan  L.,  16. 

Mayor     26.    54,    79,    90,    106-7,    135-36, 

150,   et   passim. 
McLeod,   Donald,   10. 
Menomonce    river,    10-11.    100,    143. 
Menomoiiee  valley,    11,   115,    141,    147. 
Michigan.    11.    20. 
Miller.   A.   G..   Judge.  53. 
MihNaukee.    passim. 
Milwaukee    and    Be'.oit     Railway    Com- 

panv,    87-8.    129-30. 
Milwaukee    and    Horicon    Railway    Com- 

lany,    87. 
Milwaukee      and      Mississippi      Railway 

Company.    87. 
Milwaukee    and    Superior    Railway    Com- 
pany, 87-8.  129-30 
Milwaukee      and      Waukesha      Railway 

Company,    49-50. 
Milwaukee    river.    9,    10,    17-18.    22    ci 

pas!<im. 
Mitchell,    Alexander,    109. 
Municipal    court.    64,    127. 
Municipal    lighting    project.    149. 
^luseum.    146,    153,    157. 
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Newhall    House    assessment,    78. 
Night   watch.   37-8.    63. 
North  avenue.    25.    Ill,   143. 

Old    City   Hall,   9G,    145. 

Omro   and    Oshkosh    Railway,    92. 

O'Neill,    Mayor,    113. 

Panics,     financial,     13     (note),     23,     78. 

108,     146,    153. 
Park    commissioners,    board    of,    135-36, 

14.3-44. 
Parks.   142-44.    ^."'7. 
Pavements.    115-17.    132-48,    153. 
Peck,    Mayor,    142. 
Police  department,   21,   29-30,   57-8,  40. 

57,    63-4,   95,    98,    107-8,    120-21,    140 
Police  justice,  35.  38,  54,  Gl-3. 
Politics.    25    (note'i,    76,    155-57. 
Poor  support,  30,   35-7,   46,  63. 
Population,    statistics    and    elements    oi. 

9,    20,    22-6,    40.    42-4,    68-9,    96,    108. 

118.   124,   132,  140,   154-57. 
Prentiss,    W.    A..    Mayor,    59-61,    78-9. 
Printing    and    stationery    expenses,    3.5, 

01,   96-7.    140. 
Public    debt   commission.    83-6,    88,    lOO, 

128,    131.     136-37,    153. 
Public    works,    board    of,    88-9,    99.    104, 

106,     111,      113-17,      124,     132,     137, 

142.    145-46,    153. 

Railroad    commissioners,    54. 

Railway     (guaranteed)     debt.    51-2.     72, 

74-5,    78,    82-3.    87.    103.    129-30:    see 

railways. 
Railways,    aid    to.    40,    49.    52.    54,    66, 

78,   92 ;   see   railway   debt. 
Readjustment    Act,    see   readjustment   of 

the   corporate  debt. 
Readjustment    of     the    coruorate    debt. 

74.   81-8.    103.    108.   128. 
Reassessment,  34   (note),  78,  85,  93. 
Referendum,   exercise  of.   19.   25,   30,  40. 

49,    53,   74,   80,   89.   94.   104,   114. 
Reform    movements,    67,    75-9,   124-25. 
Reservoir  park.  143. 
Revenue    laws,     13,     30,     33,    40-3,    57. 

59-00.     79,     8.3-4,     105.     109,     124-26, 

129-30.   138 ;  see  revenues. 
Revenues.    Municiual.    12-16.    29-34,    41. 

46.     51,     56-60,     90-4,     121-27,     13.^. 

137-38,    166-70,    173-74  :    see    revenue 

laws. 
Review,   Roard   of,   137. 
Rose,   David   S..   Mayor,  156. 


Saint    Charles    Hotel,    96,    145. 
Salaries,    15,    35-6,    38,    44-5,    61,    63-4, 
70,     89-90,     96-8,     102,     107,     119-20, 

122,  140. 

Sanitation ;    see   health   department. 
School    board,    28-9,    41-2,    69-70,     101, 

107,  119.  122,  135,  137,  151-52  (note). 

155. 
School    funds.    29-30,    32,    42,    46,    57-5, 

123,  127.    137-38,    173-74. 

School   laws,  20-1,  69,  107,  125,   151-52. 
Schools,     20-1,     2.3,     42-4,     69-71,      73, 

101-2.    107.    118-19,    131,    151-52. 
Scrip,   83,  85-G.   128,   130;  see  readjupt- 

ment. 
Secretary  of  the  school  board,    107. 
Sectional     hostility,     12,     17-18,    23,    25 

(note),   90.   108,   131-32. 
Sentinel    (guoted),   43.  45,   81. 
Sett:ement.   early,   9,   22. 
Sewerage      board       (commission),       88, 

113-14. 
Sewerage    fund,    122. 
Sewers,  27,  46,  55,  95,  104,  108.  113-13, 

122-23     141-42. 
Sidewalks,    27.    45.    47,    55.    89,    99;    .see 

street    improvements. 
Sinking    fund.    13,    48,    58-9,    73-4,    77, 

79-80,   82,   84.  93,   113.  123,   127-29. 
Slavic   population.    154-56. 
Smith,     Alderman,    41. 
Smith,  Henry,   comptroller,  125-20. 
Social  democracy,  156-57. 
South   Side.   18,  21.  40.  92,   143-44,   147. 
South   Ward.   12,   30. 
Special   funds,   92. 
Special     taxes.     13,     19.     50.     57.     92-3, 

98-101,    118.    126 ;    see  taxation. 
Squares,    public,    72,    94. 
State   Normal    School,    119. 
Stowell.    Ma.vor,    122,    125.    145. 
Strai.ght    Cut,    18-19,    65. 
Strict  commissioners,  16.  45,  55-6.  5S-9, 

73.  77.  79,  90.  93,  99,  113. 
Street     commissioners'     certificates,     .34, 

58-9.    68.    70. 
Street   improvements.    13,    15-17,   23,   27, 

30,    33.    45-7,    58-9.    68-9,    76-7.    Sl>, 

98-9.   106.   11.5-17.   126.   138.   148.   153. 
Street  inspectors.  45. 
Street   li.ghting.   148-49. 
Street    railway   company.    1.".0. 
Street   sprinkling.    115.    117.    148. 
Street  work    (highway  poll   taxK  16.   30. 
Superintendent     of     schools.     102.     107, 

155. 
Surveyor,  city.  89. 
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Taxation,  i:i-16.  19-21,  27,  29-31,  33-4, 
41-3,  4C-8,  50,  55-00,  C7-9,  70-7, 
79,  81-2,  84,  SO,  9<>-3,  98-100,  102, 
104-5,  107,  100,  113,  121-20,  128, 
1.32-33,    130,    138-.39,    152    (note). 

Tax  commissioner,  89-90,   124,   137. 

Tax  lists,  29,  34. 

Tax  rate,  13,  20-1,  30-2,  41-2,  46,  50, 
56-8,  09,  73-4,  82,  84,  86,  93,  105, 
123-26,    138,    152    (note). 

Town    organizations,    11-12. 

Treasurer,  12,  20,  29,  35,  42,  54,  01, 
136. 

Trustees,  town  and  village,  12-14,  20, 
25. 


Upham,    Mayor,    30,    40,    51. 


Viaducts,    118,    140,    147-48,    152. 
Village    government,    11-14. 
Volunteers'   boun^^y   fund,   92,   95. 


Walker,   G.    H.,    11. 

Walkers'   Point,    11-12,    17,   25,  43. 

Wallber,   Mayor,   143,   145. 

Ward   autonomy,   12,   14,   26-8,  30,   32-3, 

38-41,     49,     53,     55-0,     64,     72,     00; 

131-32. 
Ward  debts,  27,  48-9,  55-7,  71-2. 
Ward   funds,   32,  45-6,   55,   58-9,  64,  79, 

91,    99,    117,    122,    140. 
Wards,    pasnim. 
Watch  house,  38. 
Water    commissioners,     hoard    of,     106, 

109-11. 
Water    fund,    109,    127,    139-40. 
Water   works,   104,    108-13,    123,   126-27, 

129,   1,39-40,   142. 
Wells,   Mayor.    48. 

West   side,   18,   20-1,   41,    111,   144,   147. 
West   Ward,    12,    16,    20,    48. 
Wharves,  2T,  33-4,   55.   89. 
WMsconsin  street,   4-116. 

I  Young   Men's   Association,    146. 
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PREFACE. 


The  central  administration  of  the  state  consists  of  two  great 
divisions:  that  which  directly  accomplishes  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  protective  or  developmental — which  may  be 
termed  the  direct  administration;  and  that  which  does  not  di- 
rectly accomplish  these  purposes,  but  whose  activity  is  essential  to 
the  organization  or  operation  of  the  protective  and  developmental 
branches  of  the  administration — which  may  be  termed  the  in- 
direct administration.  These  divisions  have  not  in  practice  been 
made  mutually  exclusive,  and  hence  it  is  that  although  the  in- 
direct administration  alone  is  the  proper  subject  of  this  history, 
it  will  at  times  be  necessary  to  discuss  functions  of  direct  ad- 
ministration when  performed  by  the  division  with  which  we  are 
here  chiefly  concerned.  For  a  similar  reason  some  functions 
other  than  administrative  must  also  be  considered.  Although 
the  militia  belongs  to  the  protective  branch  of  the  direct  ad- 
ministration, it  is  so  associated  with  the  office  of  governor  that  it 
would  be  a  proper  subject  for  discussion  in  this  connection ;  but 
there  is  such  a  distinction  between  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration that  it  has  seemed  best  here  to  omit  all  reference  what- 
ever to  the  latter. 

The  general  functions  peculiar  to  the  indirect  administration 
are  for  the  most  part  essentially  the  same  at  present  as  they 
were  under  the  territorial  government,  and  not  many  radical 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  organization  by  which  these 
functions  have  been  performed.  Indeed,  only  two  additional 
departments  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  since  the 
early  years  of  the  state.  This  is  in  tirent  eontrasl  wilh  the 
remarkable  development  of  function  and  organization  of  the 
direct  administration,  especially  on  its  protective  side.  During 
our  early  history  departments  now  classed  with  the  indirect  ad- 
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ministration  constituted  almost  the  whole  of  the  central  execu- 
tive government,  and  as  the  state  assumed  new  functions  these 
usually  were  performed  by  the  departments  already  established ; 
but  with  the  further  development  of  the  state  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  business  of  these  departments,  a  differentiation 
of  work  has  been  going  on,  with  the  result  that  these  departmenti 
have  gradually  been  relieved,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  functions 
of  direct  administration,  which,  with  additional  functions  as- 
sumed by  the  state,  have  generally  been  put  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments established  especially  for  the  purpose. 

For  suggestions  and  criticisms  thanks  are  due  to  Professor 
Paul  S.  Reinsch  and  Professor  S.  E.  Sparling  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  B.  F.  Shambaugh  of  the  University 
of  Iowa. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 

I.  The  Organization  op  the  Office  of  Governor. — II.  The 
Administrative  Functions  of  the  Governor.  1.  Administra- 
tive Control :  Appointments. — Removals. — Apjjroval  of  Official 
Bonds,  etc. — Approval  and  Direction  of  Administrative  Acts. — 
Inspection  of  State  Offices. — Reports  to  the  Governor.  2.  Acts 
of  Direct  Administration. — III.  The  Governor  and  the  Leg- 
islature— The  Governor's  Recognition  of  the  Legislature. — 
Special  Sessions  of  the  Legislature. — Recommendations  to  the 
Legislature. — Approval  and  Veto  of  Bills. — Appointment  of 
Legislative  Committees. — IV.  The  Judicial  Functions  of  the 
Governor  :  Pardons. — Death  ^Ya)•rants. — Extradition. — Re- 
wards for  Capture  of  Criminals. — ^V.  The  Control  of  the 
Courts  over  the  Governor. — ^VI,  The  Lieutenant  Governor. 

I,     The  Organization  of  the  Office  of  Governor 

The  governor  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  was  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate.^ At  times  there  was  agitation  in  the  territory  to  have  the 
office  made  elective,  especially  in  1843  after  the  conflict  between 
the   governor   and  the  legislative   assembly.'    Under  the   con- 


>  Organic  Law  {Act  of  Oongresa,  Apr.  20,  1836,  5  Stat.  L.  10),  sec.  2. 

'Miner'a  Free  Press,  Oct.  1,  1839;  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  Feb.  8,  1840;  Apr. 
80,  1842;  Council  Journal,  1842-3,  p.  353;  Wisconsin  Democrat,  Feb.  21,  1843. 
See  below,  p.  26. 
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.stitiilioii  ol  till'  stale  lie  is  fleeted  by  the  people;  but  should 
there  be  no  election  on  account  of  a  tie  vote,  the  election  is  made 
by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  at  their 
next  regular  session.^  The  president  was  expressly  empowered 
to  remove  the  territorial  governor,*  while  the  state  constitution 
makes  the  governor  removable  by  impeachment." 

The  office  has  never  been  filled  by  special  election,  but  in  case 
of  vacancy  the  duties  of  the  office  have  devolved,  during  the  ter- 
ritorial period,  upon  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  and  under 
the  constitution,  upon  the  lieutenant  governor,  or  when  there  is 
no  lieutenant  governor,  upon  the  secretary  of  state.®  The  gov- 
ernor's term  was  three  years  during  the  territorial  period.'^  In 
the  constitutional  convention  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  reduce 
the  term  to  one  year,*  but  it  was  finally  fixed  at  two  years.® 

The  governor  of  the  territory  received  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  as  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  af- 
fairs.^°  In  the  constitutional  convention  it  was  maintained  that 
the  governor,  whose  duties  would  probably  be  light,  might  devote 
a  large  part  of  his  time  to  his  private  business;  and  the  original 
proposition  to  make  the  salary  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was 
amended  to  make  it  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.^^  In 
1861  the  governor  urged  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  his  succes- 
sors, saying  that  otherwise  none  but  men  of  wealth  would  be 
eligible  to  the  office  on  account  of  the  expense  due  to  the  posi- 
tion.^^  But  no  increase  was  made  until  eight  years  afterwards, 
when  a  constitutional  amendment  fixed  the  salary  at  five  thous- 
and dollars.'^^  For  some  years  previous  to  this  increase,  however, 
and  apparently  for  some  time  later,  the  governor's  "contingent 


2  Cofistitvtion,  Art.  V,  sec.  .3. 

*  Orga/wio  Law,  sec.   2. 

'  Constitution,   Art.   VII,   sec.    1. 

8  Below,  pp.  36-7. 

'  Organic  Laiv,   sec.   2. 

•  Wisconsin  Argus,  Dec.  28,  1847 ;  Journal  of  Constitutional  Convention.  1847- 
8,  p.  73: 

» Oonstitution,   Art.   V   sec.    1. 

»"  Organic  Law,  sec.  11.     See  Congressional  Olote,  3:  340. 

"  Wisconsin  Argus,  Dec.  28,  1847 ;  Journal  of  Constitutional  Convention, 
1847-8,  pp.  71,  74-5  ;  Constitution,  Art.  V,  sec.  5. 

"  Oovernor's  Message,  1861,  p.  17.  See  also  Weekly  Wisconsin  Patriot.  Feb. 
7,  1858. 

'3  Constitution,   Art.    V,    sec.   5. 
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fund"  was  regarded  as  having  been  created,  for  the  most  part 
at  least,  for  his  private  use.^*  An  "executive  residence"  was 
provided  in  1885,"  a  measure  advocated  as  early  as  1858  on 
account  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  governor's  salary.^®  The 
amendment  of  1869  provides  that  the  salary  shall  be  "in  full 
for  all  traveling  and  other  expenses  incident  to  his  duties.  "^^ 

The  governor  has  generally  had  a  very  free  hand  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  the  subordinates  in  his  office. 
Prior  to  1854  no  special  permanent  provision  was  made  by  law 
in  regard  to  the  clerical  force  in  the  governor's  office.  Although 
appropriations  had  previously  been  made  for  the  services  of  his 
private  secretary,^^  it  is  only  since  that  year  that  the  law  has 
formally  recognized  this  position  and  fixed  the  salary.^®  During 
much  of  the  time  both  before  and  after  this  date  there  have 
been  no  provisions  of  law  for  the  clerks  of  the  office  other  than 
the  "contingent  fimds"  in  the  governor's  control.-"  For  a 
few  years  after  the  legislature  permanently  provided  for  the 
private  secretary,  the  governor  was  allowed  no  other  clerical  as- 
sistance.^^ But  from  1861  to  1878,  within  a  maximum  expen- 
diture, the  number  of  clerkships  and  their  compensation  were 
controlled  by  the  governor,^*  and  again  since  1897,  when  the 
number  and  compensation  of  most  of  the  other  state  officers  were 
fixed  by  law,  the  governor  has  been  expressly  authorized  to  use 
his  discretion  in  determining  the  number  of  clerks  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  addition  to  the  few  provided  for  by  law,  and  in  fixing 
their  compensation.^^  The  restrictions  of  the  recent  civil  service 
law  apply  to  none  of  the  governor's  appointments.^* 


'■■  Madison   Daili/  Democrat.  Oct.    15,    1869  :   Wisconsin  State  .Journal.  Oct.  29, 
1869  ;  Senate  Journal,  1877.  pp.  38-9. 

« Laws,  1885,  ch.  324.     Fuel,  light,  furniture,  carpets,  etc.  are  also  furnished 
by  the  stato,  without  any  express  authority  of  law.     Senate  Journal,  1901,  p.  55. 

'» Assembly  Journal,  1858,  p.  2107  ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Feb.  26,  1885. 

"  Constitution,  Art.  V,  sec.  5.     See  beloio  pp.  37-8  and  notes. 

"Laws,  1845.  p.  61,  sec.  1;  Revised  Statutes,  1849.  ch.  9.  sec.  8. 

^^  Laws,  1854,  ch.  71,  sees.  1-2;  Revised  Statutes,  1858,  ch.   10,  sec.  8;   Re- 
vised  Statute.^,    1898,    sees.    129,    170. 

-oLaivs,   .Tune.    1848.    p.    184. 

«  Laws,  1854,  ch.  71,  sec.  2. 

^  Jjaws,  1861,  special  session,  ch.  3;  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.  4978. 

^"Laws.  1897,  ch.   355;  LatPS.  1901,   ch.  419.     See  also  Laws.  1880,   ch.   257; 
Revit^ed  Statutes,  1898,  sec.   129. 

2*  Below  p.  107. 
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The  organic  law  of  the  territory  provided  for  annual  appro- 
priations to  be  made  by  congress  as  a  fund  to  be  expended  by 
the  governor  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  territory;"  and 
since  the  state  was  organized  such  appropriations,  part  of  the 
time  permanent,  have  generally  been  made  at  each  reg\ilar  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.^*  No  account  was  required  of  the  gov- 
ernor for  his  expenditure  of  the  congressional  appropriations,  but 
until  1857  he  was  required  to  account  for  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  legislature.^''  From  that  time  until  1878  accounts 
were  usually  not  required.  A  committee  of  the  legislature  rec- 
ommended, in  1877,  that  such  accounts  be  required  in  order  to 
prevent  the  governors  diverting  these  funds  to  their  own  use,^ 
and  this  requirement  was  made  the  next  year.^*  The  gov- 
ernor has  seldom  been  required  to  make  any  report  of  ap- 
propriations made  to  h.im  at  various  times  to  be  expended  for 
special  purposes, 

II.     The  Administrative  Functions  of  the  Governor 

By  both  the  organic  law  of  the  territory  and  the  constitution 
of  the  state  "the  executive  power"  is  vested  in  the  governor,  and 
it  is  required  that  he  ' '  shaU  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed."^"  At  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  governor  would  have, 
and  should  have,  very  few  duties  to  perform.'^ 

1.    administrative  control 

Appointments. — The  governor  of  the  territory  was  empowered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  council,  to  appoint  "all  civil  officers^ 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  organic  law.^^    Beginning  with 


»Sec.  11. 

M  E.  g.,  Laws,  June,  1848.  p.  184 ;  Laws,  1907,   ch.  89. 

*<  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.  8;  Laics,  1857,  p.  161   (No.  86)  ;  Senate 
Journal,  1858,  pp.  1339-45. 

^»  Senate  Journal,  1877,   pp.   37-53. 

"  Revised  Statutes,   1878,   sec.   137 ;  Revised  Statutes,   1898,  sec.   137. 

••  Organic  Law,  sec.  2 ;  Constitution,  Art.  V,  sees.  1,  4. 

« Wisconsin  Argus,   Dec.   28,    1847. 

•*  Organic  Law,  sec.  7. 
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1841,  the  governor  protested  against  those  instances  in  which,  the 
legislative  assembly  had  ' '  attempted  to  assume  this  power, '  '^^  but 
the  supreme  court  of  the  territory,  in  United  States  v.  Hatch,^* 
held  that  the  term  "civil  officers"  here  used  embraces  only 
"such  officers  as  in  whom  part  of  the  sovereignty  or  municipal 
regulations,  or  general  interests  of  society  are  vested,"  thus  ex- 
cluding officers  dealing  with  "matters  of  temporary  and  local 
concern,"  such  as  the  canal  commissioners  involved  in  this  case, 
appointed  by  the  assembly. 

Although  in  the  constitutional  convention  there  was  some 
contention  that  the  governor  should  be  divested  entirely  of  the 
appointing  power,  or  at  least  much  limited,^^  the  constitution 
leaves  the  manner  of  the  election  or  appointment  of  the  officers 
not  provided  for  in  the  constitution  to  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature.^*^ 

A  review  of  the  methods  by  which  the  various  members  of  the 
permanent  state  administration  have  been  chosen  indicates  that 
with  verv"  rare  exceptions  election  by  the  people  has  been  con- 
fined, by  the  constitution  or  statutes,  to  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant state  offices,  and  that  a  state  board  (except  when  com- 
posed of  ex  officio  members)  has  never  been  so  elected;  that  ap- 
pointments have  very  seldom  been  made  by  the  legislature  and 
no  such  appointments  have  been  made  for  over  thirty  years ;  that 
of  the  remaining  offices  the  state  boards,  until  within  the  last 
thirty  years  appointed  by  the  governor  alone,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding period  have  been  appointed  by  the  governor  alone,  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  (the  most  important 
cases),  in  a  few  recent  instances  by  the  governor  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  other  officers  or  of  a  private  association,^^  or,  in  one 

«3  Honse  Journal.  1S41-2.  pp.  10,  26;  Council  Journal.  1841-2.  pp.  404-6: 
Council  Journal,  1842-.3,  ,pp.  153-5.  335-6 ;  Houne  Journal.  1843-4.  p.  323 ; 
Wisconsin  Enquirer,  Dec.   20,    1841 ;   Madison   Express,  Feb.   12,    1842. 

•*1  Pinney,  182,  190  (1842). 

»5  Wisconsin  Arf/us.  Dec.  28,  1847. 

»» Constitution;   Art.    XIII,    sec.    9. 

*'' E.  g..  Laws,  1882,  ch.  167,  sec.  5;  Laws,  1907,  st.  1409  b.  Before  appointing 
members  of  the  state  grain  and  warehouse  commission,  the  governor  must  re- 
quert  the  recommendation  of  persons  for  appointment  from  the  governors  of 
North  Dal?ota  and  New  Yorlt  and  from  the  board  of  trade  of  Superior,  "which 
said  recommendations  slinll  he  tal<en  info  consideration  liy  the  governor  In  ap- 
pointing such  commissioners,  but  he  shall  not  be  confined  to  the  persons  so  recom- 
mended In  appointing  such  commissioners."     Laws,  1905,  ch.   19,  sec.  2. 
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instance,  by  the  state  superintendent,''*  and,  in  another,  by  the 
supreme  court;'"'  and  that  while  throughout  the  history  of  the 
state  the  most  of  the  offices  other  than  boards  have  been  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  governor,  the  proportion  of  such  offices 
for  appointment  to  which  the  consent  of  the  senate  is  necessary 
has  increased,  and  that  the  recommendation  of  another  officer 
or  of  a  private  association  has  been  substituted  for  the  consent 
of  the  senate  in  a  few  appointments.*"  In  a  very  few  instances 
the  governor  has  made  appointments  to  subordinate  offices  of  the 
administration.*^ 

The  temporary  boards  and  other  temporary  offices  were  filled 
during  the  territorial  period  almost  invariably  by  appointments 
made  by  the  legislative  assembly,  but  since  1848  the  legislature 
has  seldom  made  such  appointments  except  in  the  case  of  "state 
road  commissions,"  the  appointments  being  made  usually  by  the 
governor  alone,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  by  the  governor  and  sen- 
ate. 

The  circuit  judges  of  the  territory  {ex  officio  justices  of  the 
supreme  court)  were  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.*^  At  the  time  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted  there  was  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  judges  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor  or 
elected  by  the  people,*^  but  the  question  was  settled  in  favor  of 
popular  election.**  The  supreme  court  commissioners,  masters  in 
chancery,  and  notaries  public  of  the  territory,  were  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council.^"  When  the  state  was  organized  the 
office  of  master  in  chancery  was  abolished,  court  commissioners 
were  made  appointive  by  the  circuit  court,  and  notaries  public 


^^Laws,  1868,  ch.   169,   sec.   2;  Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  454. 

»» Laws,  1885,  ch.  63,  sec.  2 ;  Laws,  1903,  ch.  19,  sec.  3. 

*0E.  g.,  Lau-s,  1903,  ch.  434,  sec.  2;  Laws,  1907,  st.  926  (162)  ;  Laws,  1897, 
ch.  150,  sec.  1 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  1494f. 

«  E.  g.,  Laws,  1897.  ch.  355  ;  Laws,  1901,  ch.  418.  sec.  4. 

^  Organic  Law,  sec.   11. 

"Tn.scoM-sm  Argus,  June  16,  23.  .July  7.  14.  21,  1846;  Jan.  5,  June  22.  1847; 
Journal  of  Constitutional  Convention,  1846,  pp.  106-13. 

**  Constitution,  Art.   VII.  sees.   4,   7. 

inorganic  Law,  sees.  7.  12:  Michigan  Laws  Condensed,  1833.  pp.  188.  214, 
244;  Laws  1837-8.  No.  58=;  Resolution,  No.  20,  (7,  10);  Statutes,  1839,  pp. 
85.  94-5.  97. 
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by  the  governor  alone.**'  "With  the  exception  of  the  notaries  pub- 
lic the  only  state  officers  of  a  judicial  nature  whose  original  ap- 
pointment is  now  made  by  the  governor  are  the  commissioners 
for  taking  acknowledgments  in  other  states,  provided  for  in 
1848,*^  and  two  members  of  the  state  board  of  arbitration,  estab- 
lished in  1895.  The  third  member  of  this  board  is  appointed 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two,  but  in  case  of  their 
disagreement  by  the  governor  alone.*^ 

In  accordance  with  the  original  requirements  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  territory,  the  offices  of  sheriff,  judge  of  probate,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  district  attorney,  public  administrator,  and 
auctioneer,  were  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil.""* It  seems  that  the  office  of  district  surveyor  was  filled  in 
the  same  way  until  1839,^**  when,  contrary  to  the  organic  law,  by 
statute  it  was  made  elective.^^  But  apparently  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  territory  until  1841  the  governor,  as  a  concession 
to  the  doctrine  of  local  self-government,  made  all  nominations  for 
these  local  offices  upon  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  representing  the  different  counties.^^  When 
this  practice  was  discontinued,  the  agitation,  which  had  already 
begun,  to  have  the  local  offices  made  elective  increased,^*  with 
the  result  that  in  1843  an  act  of  congress  authorized  the  assem- 
bly to  provide  for  filling  the  offices  of  sheriff,  judge  of  probate, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  county  surveyor  by  either  election  or  ap- 
pointment.^*   Whereupon  the  legislative  assembly  made  all  these 


*«  Constitution,  Art.  VII,  sec.  19..  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  112,  sec.  1 ;  Revised 
Statutes,  1849,  ch.  10,  sec.  7.^;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  173;  Laws,  1905, 
ch.   2.54. 

^'  Laivs,  June,  1848,  p.  55,  sec.  1  ;  Laws,  1905,  ch.  201. 

*8  Laws,  1895,  ch.  .364,  sec.   1  ;  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  1729b. 

*»  Organic  Law,  sees.  7,  12 ;  Michigan  Laws  Condensed,  1833,  p.  83,  sec.  1 ;  p. 
229,  soc.  1;  p.  538,  sec.  1;  Laws,  1836,  No.  4;  Laws,  1837-8,  No.  83,  sec.  1; 
Resolution,  No.  20   (95),  sec.   1:   Statutes,  1839,   p.  55,  sec.   1;  p.  94.   sec.   2. 

^  Organic  Late,  sees.  7.  12  ;  Michigan  Laws  Condensed,  1833,  p.  536,  sec.  1 ; 
Laira,  1837-8,  Resolution,  No.  20   (94). 

»'  Statutes,  1S39,   p.   99,   sec.    1. 

»2  Council  Journal,  1840-1,  pp.  10-1  ;  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  Dec.  27,  1841. 

^0  Council  Journal,  1840-1.  pp.  10-11:  House  Journal,  1840-1.  pp.  109-10: 
House  Journal,  1842-3,   p.   80. 

"Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  3,  1843,  ch.  99,  sec.  1,  5  Stat.  L.  630.  A  law  of 
the  next  year  rctmirod  the  circlion  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Act  of  Congress. 
June  15,  1844,  ch.  69,  sec.  2,  5  Stat.  L.  670. 
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of6.ces  elective,'''^  and  abolished  the  office  of  district  attorney.** 
The  offices  of  auctioneer  and  administrator  continued  only  to 
1848  and  1849  respectively.''^  The  governor's  power  of  original 
appointment  to  local  offices  was  thus  reduced  to  almost  nothing 
by  the  end  of  the  territorial  period. 

All  such  appointments  by  the  central  administration  would 
seem  to  have  been  removed  by  the  constitution  in  1848,'^®  but 
since  the  establishment  of  the  county  insane  asylums  in  1878  the 
governor  has,  during  most  of  the  time,  appointed  some  or  all  of 
the  local  truste&s  f^  and  at  times  upon  the  organization  of  a  new 
county  the  first  local  officers  have  been  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor.*'*' However,  in  1883  the  supreme  court  suggested,  but  did 
not  decide,  that  such  temporary  appointments  in  the  counties 
are  unconstitutional.^^  The  first  appointments  of  the'  west  side 
park  commission  of  Milwaukee  in  1875  were  made  by  the  legis- 
lature,®^ apparently  the  only  instance  where  a  municipal  office 
has  been  so  filled.*^ 

During  the  territorial  period  vacancies  in  offices  to  which  the 
original  appointments  were  made  by  the  governor  and  council, 
were  filled,  during  the  recess  of  the  council,  by  the  governor 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  assembly.** 

The  governor  of  the  state  exercises  a  great  deal  of  power 
through  his  authority  to  appoint  to  vacancies  in  offices,  to  many 
of  which  he  makes  no  original  appointment.  The  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  1849  direct  that  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  during  the 


"Laics,   1842-3.   p.   9,   sees.    3-4,    6,   8.    13. 

^9  Laws.   1842-3.   p.   28. 

"  La4vs,  June,   1848,   p.   49;   Renixed  Statutes,  1849,   ch.   157. 

^8  Constitution,   Art.   XIII,    sec.    9. 

">»  Laws.  1878.  ch.  298.  sec.  4  ;  Laws,  1881,  ch.  233,  sec.  7  ;  Laips,  1887,  ch. 
138  ;   Lams,   1899.    ch.   263,   sec.    1  :   Laws,   1905,  ch.   141. 

•0  E.  g..  Laws,  1864,  ch.  74,  sec.  4 ;  Laios,  1901,  ch.  469,  sec,  3. 

^Chicago  d  Northwestern  Ry.   Co.  v.  Langlade  Co.,  56  Wis.  614,   625    (1883). 

<^  Laws,    1875,    ch.    298.    sees.    1-2. 

•»  A  law  of  1881  provides  that  whenever  the  governor  is  authorized  to  make 
any  appointment  to  office  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  the  legislature 
is  not  in  session  at  the  time  the  office  should  be  filled,  the  governor  may  make 
the  appointment  sub.iect  to  the  approval  of  the  senate  at  the  next  session.  Laio$, 
1881,  ch.  307  :  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  137a.  Cf.  Report  of  Attorney  gen- 
eral, 1901-2,  p.  89.  In  1844  the  governor's  right  to  re-appoint,  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  legislative  assembly,  a  person  appointed  by  him  but  re- 
jected by  the  council,  was  questioned.      Wisconsin  Democrat,  Feb.   22,   1844. 

•*  Organic  Load,  sec.    7. 
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recess  of  the  legislature,  in  an  office  which,  the  legislature,  or  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  is  authorized  to  fill  by 
appointment,  the  governor,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided,  may 
make  the  appointment  for  the  time  being.^^  No  such  general 
provisions  have  ever  been  made  for  vacancies  in  the  elective  state 
offices  or  in  the  offices  to  which  the  original  appointments  are 
made  by  the  governor  alone.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  original 
appointments  have  been  made  by  the  legislature,  some  of  the 
vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  governor.  When  the  governor 
and  the  senate  make  the  original  appointment,  sometimes  the 
vacant  office  is  filled  in  the  same  way,  and  sometimes  by  the 
governor  alone.  Whenever  provision  has  been  made  for  filling 
vacancies  in  the  elective  offices  of  the  state  administration  (at 
present  in  all  cases,  although  often  no  provision  whatever  has 
been  made  until  long  after  the  creation  of  the  office)  the  governor 
alone  has  made  the  appoiutiuents,'^'^  but  the  governor  has  been 
free  to  choose  between  appointment  and  calling  a  special  elec- 
tion.*''^ Further,  the  governor  is  generally  expressly  authorized 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  offices  to  which  he  makes  the  original  ap- 
pointment, although  in  some  instances  there  is  no  express  pro- 
vision made  for  such  cases.  The  constitution  directs  that  all 
vacancies  in  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  shall  be  filled  by  the 
governor.®* 

When  the  governor's  power  of  original  appointment  to  county 
offices  was  restricted  in  1843  by  making  certain  offices  elective,*® 
he  retained  the  power  to  appoint  to  vacancies  in  the  office  of  pro- 
bate judge,  and  in  this  case  the  consent  of  the  council  was  not 
required.'^"     Three  years  later  a  statute  provided  in  the  same 


«^  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  11,  sec.  12;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  966. 

«'  Should  a  momb(>r  of  the  board  of  state  canvassers  be  disqualified  for  sitting 
at  a  particular  canvass,  his  pl.ice  is  filled  by  temporary  ap,')o!ntmi>nt  l>y  the 
chief  .iwstice  of  the  supreme  court.     Below,  p.  96. 

*'' Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  6,  sec.  4;  Revised  Statutes,  1S98,  sec.  94in  and 
note.  1848-9,  some  of  these  oflJces  were  filled  only  by  special  election.  Laws, 
June,    1S4S,    tit.   2,   sec.   3. 

*»  Oonstitutiotv,  Art.  VII,  sec.  9.  See  State  v.  Messmore,  14  Wis.  163  (1861). 
Since  1877  vacancies  in  a  circuit  court  have  been  filled  by  the  governor's  designa- 
tion of  a  .iudge  in  another  circuit  to  act  in  the  vacant  circuit.  Laws.  1877,  ch. 
7.5:  Revised  Statutes.  1S9S.     sec.   24.*?2.     Cf.   Statutes,  1839,   p.   199.  sec.   3. 

"^ Above,  pp.  15-16. 

'">  Laics,  1842-3.  p.   9.   sees.   13,    16,    18. 
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manner  for  vacancies  in  the  office  of  isheriff."'^  The  consti- 
tution might  seem  to  have  taken  all  power  of  appointment 
to  vacancies  in  county  offices  as  well  as  original  appoint- 
ments from  the  central  administration/^  but  it  has  not 
been  so  strictly  interpreted.  The  law  of  1849  providing  that 
whenever  in  the  office  of  judp^e  of  probate,  register  of  deeds,  dis- 
trict attorney,  sheriff,  or  coroner  there  is  "no  officer  duly  author- 
ized to  execute  the  duties  thereof,"  the  governor  may  make  an 
appointment  for  the  time  being,''^  was  declared  to  be  valid  by 
the  supreme  qourt,^*  although  the  constitution  provided  for  spe- 
cial elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  all  these  cases  except  that  of 
judge  of  probate,  and  did  not  confer  the  power  of  appointment 
upon  the  governor  in  any  case.  But  the  fact  that  special  elec- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  occurring  within  thirty  days  of  a  general 
election  have  been  prohibited  by  statute  did  not  necessarily  allow 
the  governor  to  fill  such  vacancies,  since  in  some  eases  the  duties 
of  the  vacant  office  devolved  upon  some  other  officer,  "the  law 
itself  filling  the  vacancy,"''^  or  the  vacancy  might  be  filled  by 
another  authority.  A  law  of  1859  remedied  this  condition  so 
far  as  the  office  of  sheriff  was  concerned  by  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor to  fill  the  vacancy,''^  and  in  1864  this  provision  was  ex- 
tended to  include  ;ilso  the  offices  of  register  of  deeds,  district  at- 
torney, and  coroner. '^'^  It  had  already  been  provided  in  1859 
that  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  county  judge  (judge  of  probate) 
might  be  filled  either  by  the  governor's  appointment  or  by  spe- 
cial election  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor,'^*  but  a  law  of  1867 
made  appointment  by  the  governor  the  only  method.'^^  Finally, 
by  the  terms  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  ratified  in  1882, 
a  vacancy  in  any  of  these  offices  is  filled  by  appointment  alone." 


"  Laws,  1846,  p.  26,  sec.  2. 

"  Constitution.    Art.    VI.    sec.    4. 

""<  Revised   Statutes,   1849,    ch.    11,   sec.    IZ. 

^*  Sprague  v.  Brown,  40  Wis.  612,   618,    (1876). 

"  Wisconsin  Weekly  Patriot,  Feb.   5,   1859  ;   Senate  Journal,  1859.   pp.   20-1. 

'•Loics,   1859.    ch.   72.    sec.   1. 

TT  Latva,  1864,  ch.  90  sec.  2 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  967. 

^Laws,  1859,  ch.  60;  State  v.  Washlmrn,  17  Wis.  658,  664,   (1864). 

'•Lfljcs.  1867,  ch.  70,  sec.  3;  Laws.  1007.  st.  2441.  For  special  laws  author- 
izing the  governor  to  appoint  to  vacancies  in  the  office  of  municipal  judge, 
see,  e.  g.,  Laws.  1880,  ch.  48,  sec.  2  :  Laics,  1895,  ch.  24,  sec.  4. 

'"  Constitution,    Art.    VI,    sec.    4. 
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The  only  other  local  offices  in  which  vacancies  are  not  now  filled 
by  local  authorities  are  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  to 
which  appointment  in  case  of  a  vacancy  has  always  been  made 
by  the  state  superintendent,^^  and  the  office  of  county  supervisor 
of  assessments  in  which  "vacancies"  caused  by  failure  of  the 
local  authorities  to  appoint  are  filled  by  the  tax  commission.** 

Removals.^^ — There  was  no  express  provision  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  territory  for  removals  from  office  by  the  governor,  but 
such  power,  although  not  uncontested,  was  assumed,  doubtless, 
on  the  ground  of  the  power  of  appointment.^* 

The  statutes  of  1849  provide  that  all  officers  except  collectors 
and  receivers  of  public  moneys,  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate  or  by  the  legislature,  "may,  for  official  misconduct,  or  hab- 
itual or  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  be  removed  by  the  governor  u])on 
satisfactory^  proofs,  at  any  time  during  the  recess  of  the  legisla- 
ture;" that  all  officers  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  certain 
time  or  to  supplj^  a  vacancy  (the  constitution  makes  all  judges,  as 
other  "civil  officers"  removable  by  impeachment,  and  judges  of 
the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  removable  also  by  address;  and 
the  Revised  Statutes  ot  1878  expressly  exempt  all  judges  from 
removal  by  the  governor ^'*)  may  be  removed  by  him;  that  any 
collector  or  receiver  of  public  moneys  appointed  by  the  governor, 
the  governor  and  senate,  or  the  legislature,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  "in  case  it  shall 
appear  to  him  on  sufficient  proofs  that  such  collector  or  receiver 
has  in  any  particular  wilfully  violated  his  duty;"  and  that  of- 
ficers appointed  by  the  legislature  alone  may  be  removed  by  the 
legislature.®^     But  there  is  no  general  provision   for  the  re- 


"^  Latcs.     1867,    ch.    Ill,   sec.    10;   Revised   Statutes,   1898,    sec.   967. 

82  Below,  p.  82. 

'^  Notice  an  attempt  of  the  council  In  1841  to  check  the  governor's  power  of 
removal  by  a  review  of  his  action  {Council  Journal.  1841-2,  pp.  518-22K  and 
a  similar  proceeding  in  the  assembly  In  1855.     AssetnMy  Journal,  1855,  pp.  266-9. 

**  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  Sep.  8.  1841,  Apr.  30,  May  4,  1S42  ;  Madison  Express, 
Feb.   12,   1842;   House  Journal,  1842-3,   p.   428. 

»  Constitution,  Art.  VII,  sees.  1,  13 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1S78.  sec.  971 ;  Re- 
vised  Statutes,    1898,    sec.   971. 

>•«  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  11,  sees.  7-10;  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sees. 
769-72. 
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moval  of  elective  state  officers,  except  by  impeachment,®^  a  fact 
which  was  asserted  as  an  objection  at  the  time  the  constitution 
was  adopted.** 

A  number  of  the  provisions  in  regard  to  removals  from  par- 
ticular offices  may  be  mentioned.  Some  officers  appointed  by  the 
governor  have  served  "during  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,"" 
or  at  the  governor's  "discretion,"""  or  have  been  removable 
' '  when  he  shall  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  state  demand 
such  removal,""^  or  "for  cause, ""^  or  "upon  reasonable  no- 
tice,""^ or  "for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
office."®*  A  few  officers  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate,'" 
or  by  the  legislature'**'  have  been  removable  by  the  governor  alone. 
For  a  while  the  state  librarian,  then  appointed  by  the  governor, 
was  removable  either  by  the  governor  or  by  the  legislature.®^  For 
many  years  the  prison  commissioner,  elected  by  the  people,  was 
removable  by  the  governor,  but  in  this  case  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cedure before  the  governor  were  specified  by  statute,  and  he  was 
required  to  file  the  reasons  for  his  action  with  the  secretary  of 
state.®*  This  is  the  only  case  where  an  elective  state  officer  has 
been  removable  by  the  governor.  Another  exceptional  case  is 
that  of  the  normal  school  regents,  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate,  and  later  by  the  governor  alone,  who  may  be  removed 
for  cause  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board.®® 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  governor  has  had  any  authority  to 
remove  the  subordinates  of  other  officers,  but  a  few  instances 
deserve  notice.    For  some  years  the  governor  had  the  power  to 


■'''  Constitution,  Art  VII,  sec.  I. 

«*  Wisconsin  Argus,  June  8,  1847,  Jan.  4,  1848 ;  Tri-tceekly  Argus,  Dec.  28, 
1847  ;  Journal  of  Constitutional  Convention,   1847-8,  p.   91. 

«»  E.  g..  Laws,  June  1848,   p.  55,  sec.  1 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.   182). 

^E.  g..  Laws,  1876,  ch.  57,  sec.   1;  Latcs.  1881,  ch.  300,  sec.  1. 

»i  Laics,  1852,  ch.  477,  sec  49  ;  Laics,  1856,  ch.  49,  sec.  49. 

^E.  g..  Laics,  1901,  ch.  420,  sec.  2;  Laws,  1907,  st.  926  (162). 

^^Luics,  1901,  ch.  466.  sec.   2. 

'>*Lau-s,   1905.   ch.   363,   sec.   3. 

^^E.  g.,  Laws.  1880.  ch.  269,  sec.  1:  Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  1421a. 

o'E.  g.,  Private  and  Local  Latcs,  1868,  ch.  446,  sec.  7;  Latcs,  1882,  ch.  235, 
sec.  8. 

"  LoMS,   1849.   ch.   2.   sec.   2  :   Loirs,  1851.   ch.   352. 

''^ Latcs,    1856.   ch.    49,    sec.   49:    Lans,    1873.    ch.    193. 

«« Laws,  1857,  ch.  82,  sec.  6 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  397. 
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remove  the  county  immigration  committees  (appointed  by  the 
board  of  immigration ),"°  and  he  still  has  the  power  to  remove 
clerks  of  the  superintendents  of  the  free  employment  agencies 
and  the  deputy  oil  inspectors,  the  former  "for  cause, ""^  and 
the  latter  "upon  reasonable  notice. "^"^ 

In  the  removal  of  county  officers  the  governor  has  very  great 
power.  Under  the  organic  law  of  the  territory  this  power  was 
dependent  wholly  upon  his  power  of  appointment.  When  in  1843 
he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  appointing  certain  county  offi- 
cers, it  was  provided  that  sheriffs  and  judges  of  probate  might 
be  removed  by  him  for  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  office,  but 
only  after  an  investigation  of  the  charges  by  the  judge  of  the 
district  court  and  upon  his  certifying  to  the  governor  that  the 
officer  had  been  guilty  and  ought  to  be  removed.^"^  In  1848  the 
constitution  empowered  the  governor  to  remove  any  sheriff,  coro- 
ner, register  of  deeds,  or  district  attorney,  '  *  giving  to  such  officer 
a  copy  of  the  charge.s  against  him,  and  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  in  his  defense, '  '^"^  and  this  provision  was  extended  by  an 
amendment  of  1882  to  include  all  other  county  officers  except 
judicial  officers.^**^  A  statute  of  1905  limits  the  governor's  dis- 
cretion by  requiring  him  to  conduct  an  investigation  upon  the 
filing  with  him  of  "specific  charges  of  official  misconduct  or  mal- 
feasance in  offi.ce"  against  certain  of  these  officers.^"^  There 
was  no  express  provision  for  the  suspension  of  any  officer  by  the 
governor  until  1907,  when  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  governor 
to  suspend,  during  the  investigation  and  determination  of  the 
charges,  a  district  attorney  charged  with  an  offense  against  the 


^00  Laws,  1868,  ch.  171,  soc.  4:  Laws.  1871,  ch.  155,  sec.  22. 

101  Lawn.  1901,   ch.  420,  sec.   11  :  Laws,  1903.  ch.  434.  sec.  10. 

^o' Laws,  1901,  ch.  466,  sec.  2. 

^^' Laws,  1842-3.   p.  9,  sees.  13,   15. 

^'>*  Constitution,  Art.  VT,  sec.  4.  See  also  Revised  Statutes.  1849.  ch.  11.  sec. 
4;  Revised  8ta.tute8>„  1898,  sec.  968.  From  1866  to  1872  a  statute  prohibited 
the  governor  from  acting  upon  any  charges  against  the  officer  unless  the  per- 
son making  the  charge  gave  bond  conditioned  for  the  payment,  should  there 
be  no  removal,  of  the  expense  in  the  case  incurred  by  the  fftate  and  by  the 
officer  (Laws.  1866,  ch.  55)  ;  but  this,  probably  unwarranted,  restriction  was 
removed  In  1872  by  an  act  which  leaves  the  requirement  of  such  bond  to  the 
governor's  discretion    (Laws,  1872,   ch.   27;   Laws,   1905,   ch.   445,   sec.   1). 

105  Constitution,  Art.   VI,   sec.  4. 


io«  Laws,  1905.  ch.   445,  sec.   2. 
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laws  of  the  state  or  with  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office."''  Until  1905  no  member  of  the  state  administration  ex- 
cept the  governor  was  empowered  to  remove  a  local  officer,  but 
under  the  provisions  of  a  statute  passed  that  year  the  tax  com- 
missioners may  remove  the  county  supervisor  of  assessments  in 
certain  cases.^**^ 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
an  attorney  to  take  testimony  in  support  of  charges  made  by  the 
governor  against  county  officers,  the  supreme  court  held  in  1863, 
that  the  governor  had  no  authority  to  employ  counsel  in  such 
cases ;"®  but  under  the  provisions  of  a  statute  of  1905  the  gover- 
nor may  either  conduct  the  examination  in  person  or  may  ap- 
point a  commissioner  to  make  the  investiy,ation  and  to  take  and 
report  the  testimony.^^^  The  same  law  specifies  the  method  of 
notice  of  the  charges  and  of  the  answer  thereto.  The  hearing  is 
said  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  of  a  "judicial"  or  "quasi-judi- 
cial" character,  analogous,  in  its  most  essential  features,  to  a 
judicial  hearing  and  investigation,^^^ 

In  addition  to  his  direct  power  of  removal,  since  1849  the  gov- 
ernor has  been  authorized  to  declare  vacant  the  office  of  every 
officer  required  by  law  to  execute  an  official  bond,  where  a  judg- 
ment is  obtained  against  the  officer  for  a  breach  of  the  conditions 
of  such  bond.^^-  It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  oc- 
casionally the  legislature  makes  removals  by  abolishing  an  of- 
fice and  immediately  recreating  it.^^^ 


^0'' Laws,  1907,  st.  750a  (1)  ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Feb.  9,  1907.  A  law 
of  1887  provides  that  in  the  case  of  neglect  of  certain  duties  by  the  dirtrict 
attorney,  the  officers  of  the  bureau  of  labor  may  file  charges  against  him  with 
the  governor  and  ask  for  his  removal.  Laias,  1887,  eh.  453,  sec.  3.  By  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1898  (sec.  10211)  they  may  demand  his  removal  In  such 
cases. 

iM  Below,  p.  82. 

^'>^  Randall  v.  State,  16  Wis.  340   (1863). 

ii»  l/flftps,  1905.  ch.  445,  sec.  2. 

^^^  Randall  v.  State,  16  Wis.  340,  342  (1863)  ;  Larkin  v.  Noonan,  19  Wis.  82 
87  (1865)  .  In  regard  to  the  governor's  power  of  removal  see  also  Attorney 
General  v.  Brown,   1   Wis.  514    (1853). 

^^  Revised  Statutes,  1849,   ch.   11,   sec.   3;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.   963. 

"8E.  g.,  Laios,  1871,  ch.  136,  sec.  12;  Laws,  1895,  ch.  202,  sees.  1-2.  The 
clause  of  the  constitution  (Art.  XIII,  sec.  10)  which  provides  that  "the 
legislature  may  declare  the  cases  in  which  any  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant" 
"clearly  confers  no  authority  by  direct  act  to  declare  a  particular  office 
vacant."     State  v.  Mes-imore,  14  Wis.  161,  179   (1861). 
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Approval  of  Official  Bonds,  etc.  When  bonds  are  required  of 
state  officers  as  a  qualification  of  office  (this  requirement  is 
usual)  the  suretias  in  most  cases  are  subject  to  the  governor's 
approval,  and  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  the  bond  also  has 
been  determined  by  the  governor.  In  a  few  instances  such  bonds 
have  been  approved  by  other  state  officers,  and  less  often  by 
local  authorities.^^*  The  bonds  of  a  very  few  subordinates  (us- 
ually subject  to  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  departments)  have 
been  approved  by  the  governor  ;^^^  in  at  least  one  case  by  local 
authorities.^^®  The  governor  further  has  the  power  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  bond  required  of  a  few  state  officers  under 
certain  circumstances.^^''  In  all  these  cases  neglect  to  give  the 
bond  required  vacates  the  office.^^^ 

Approval  and  Direction  of  Administrative  Acts.  In  several 
instances,  the  governor's  approval  has  been  required  for  appoint- 
ments made  by  other  state  officers,^^^  and  sometimes  removals 
by  them  have  been  subject  to  his  aetion.^^"  In  very  many  in- 
stances the  specific  functions  of  state  officers  have  been  subject 
to  either  the  direction  or  the  approval  of  the  governor.  In  the 
case  of  the  superintendent  of  public  property  this  control  is 
so  extensive  that  the  governor  is  still  virtually  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent, as  he  was  expressly  termed  for  several  years  before  the 
separate  office  was  finally  established.^^^  The  attorney  general 
also  is  largely  subject  to  the  governor's  direction.^-^  All  rules 
of  the  civil  service  commission  are  subject  to  his  approval.^^' 


"♦£'.  g..  Laws,  1864,  ch.  167,  sec.  4;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  1732. 

""^E.  g.,  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.   IT.TO  ;  Laws,  1905,  ch.   400.  soe.  11. 

"9  Laivs.   1901.   ch.   406,   sec.   2. 

117  gpp  espocially  legislation  in  reference  to  the  bond  of  the  state  treas- 
urer :  Statutes,  1839.  p.  80,  sec.  2  ;  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  13.  sec.  4  ;  Revised 
Statutes,  1878.  sec.  154  :  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.   154. 

^^  Revised  Statutes,  1849.  ch.  11,  sec.  2  (6).  Revised  Statutes.  1878,  sec.  962 
(7-8)  :  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sec.  962   (7-8). 

"»  See  especially  Laws,  1897,  ch.  228  ;  Laws.  1903,  ch.  144  :  Laics.  1901,  ch. 
358,  sec.  1  ;  Lows.  1901.  ch.  466,  sec.  1.  See  also  below,  p.  67.  Since  1880  the 
governor's  approval  has  been  necessary  to  the  appointment  of  agents  of  the  Wis- 
consin Humane  Society,  a  private  association  with  certain  police  powers.  Lato$, 
1880,  ch.  179,  sec.  1 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  1636k. 

""E.  g.,  Laws,  1897,  ch.  226,  sec.  2,  Latcs.  1901,  ch.  358,  sec.  1. 

i»  Below,  pp.  63,  66-9. 

^^  Below,  pp.  59-62. 

^'^  Below,  p.  107.     See  also  heloir.  pp.  64-5.  72.  104. 
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But  the  governor  has  very  seldom  had  any  such  authority  over 
local  officers.^"* 

Inspection  of  tSiate  Offices.  From  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment the  governor  has  had  certain  powers  of  inspection  of 
the  state  cliaritable  and  penal  institutions,  and  this  authority 
has  been  extended  to  include  all  state  institutions.^^"  With 
other  state  officers  he  also  regularly  makes  examinations  of  the 
offices  of  the  state  treasurer^^  and  the  commissioner  of  insur- 


ance 


127 


Reports  to  the  Governor.  The  only  method  of  control  ex- 
ercised by  the  governor  remaining  to  be  noticed,  and  the  most  in- 
direct one,  comes  from  the  reports  made  to  him  by  most  of  the 
state  officers.  Until  1850  such  officers  were  generally  required 
to  make  reports  directly  to  the  legislature,  but  since  that  time, 
as  a  means  of  information  to  the  governor  in  preparing  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  legislature,^^^  in  most  cases  these  reports 
have  been  made  through  the  governor.^^ 

2.    ACTS  OF  DIRECT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  governor  has  had  a  great  deal  of  authority  in  the  direct 
administration  of  state  affairs,  but  for  the  most  part  under  tem- 
porary provisions  of  law.  The  governor  of  the  territory  was 
ex  officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  territory,^'" 
and  the  estimates  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  ' '  contingent  expenses ' '  of  the  territory  were  made, 


•^  See  especially  telow,  pp.  34-5. 

^'^Laws.  1852,  ch.  477,  sec.  38;  Laws,  1857,  ch.  88,  sec.  17;  Laws,  1858,  ch. 
131,  sec.  1 ;  Laws,  1861,  ch.  236,  sec.  13 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.  136 ; 
Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  136.  Since  1895  the  governor  has  been  authorized 
to  appoint  an  agent  to  inspect  these  institutions.  Laws,  1895.  ch.  202,  sec.  8 ; 
Laws,  1901,  ch.  403.  He  appohited  and  directed  the  old  "visiting  committee 
of  the  state"  from  the  legislature  (Laics,  1868,  ch.  165,  sec.  1  ;  Laus.  1874. 
ch.  345),  and  still  appoints  the  present  "legislative  visiting  committee."  Laws 
1881,  ch.  298,  sec.  19  ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  562b. 

^«  Beiow,  p.  56. 

«'  Laws,  1895,  ch.  44,  sec.  3  :   Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  1972c. 

'^Senate  Journal,  1850,  p.  19. 

i"B.  g..  Laws,  1850,  ch.  7;  Laws,  1901,  ch.  97.  The  "cabinet  council"  of 
state  officers  instituted  by  the  governor  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing co-operation  and  harmony  in  the  administration  has  not  been  continued. 
Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Jan.   23,   1895. 

130  Organic  Late,  sec.  2. 
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apparently  for  most  of  the  time,  by  the  governor.^^^  From  1849 
to  1857  the  governor  was  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public 
property,^^^  and,  as  was  stated  above,  has  practically  remained 
such  on  account  of  the  degree  of  control  which  he  exercises  over 
the  superintendent.  For  twelve  years  before  the  establishment 
of  the  department  of  insurance  he  shared  the  control  of  insur- 
ance companies  with  the  secretary  of  state,^^^  and  was  connected 
with  the  administration  of  public  lands  in  one  way  or  another 
until  1878."*  He  still  issues  charters  in  some  cases,  either  alone 
or  with  the  secretary  of  state."^  Since  1873  he  has  collected 
the  criminal  statistics  of  the  state."®  Many  of  the  state  bond 
issues  were  issued  and  negotiated  by  the  governor,  or  by  the 
governor  with  other  state  officers.^^^  Before  the  legislation  of 
1866  with  reference  to  the  audit  of  state  accounts  the  governor's 
warrant  sometimes  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  secretary  of 
state,^"^  and  the  governor  still  draws  certain  state  moneys  from 
the  United  States  treasury.^^^  He  also  establishes  quarantines 
against  districts  infected  with  contagious  diseases  of  cattle, 
etc.""  But  by  far  the  most  of  the  governor's  direct  administra- 
tive power  has  been  derived  from  very  numerous  laws  prescrib- 
ing additional  administrative  duties  of  a  temporary  nature,  of 
wonderful  variety  and  probably  more  than  those  imposed  upon 
all  the  other  state  officers  together.  Further,  the  gover- 
nor has  been  an  ex  officio  member  of  various  permanent  and 
temporary  state  boards,  and  still  serves  on  several  boards,  though 
no  longer  on  those  of  the  most  importance."^  His  powers  in  the 
administration   of  elections  are  described  below."- 


"^  Organic  Law,  sec.  11;  House  Journal,  1840-1.  appendix,  pp.  84-6;  Council 
Journal,  1842-:i,  appendix,  pp.  49-56. 

"2L«irs,   1840,   ch.   2;   Laws.    18.57,   eh.   9.".. 

'"Laws,  1858.  cli.   103;  Laws.  1870.  ch.  56. 

"'  Beloir,  pp.  71-5. 

'"•''  Lavs.  1872.  ch.  110.  sec.  1  :  Lans.  1880,  ch.  .''.26,  sec.  5:  Revised  Statutes. 
1808.    ?ecs.    025    (5K    1820. 

^^'Laus.  187."?,  ch.  109;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.  1020-1. 

'"£?.  g..  Local  Acts,  1838-0,  No.  2G,  sec.  1;  Laws,  1865,  ch.  478,  sec.  1. 

^^»  Below,  p.  45. 

^^0  Revised  Statutes,   1840,    ch.   0,   sec.    6:   Revised  Statutes.   1808,   sec.   l.S.S. 

"'LtM/s,   1885.  ch.  467.  sees.  3,  6;  Revised  Statutes.  1808,  sees.   1402a.   1402c. 

1"  E.  (I.,  hclow.  pp.  55,  64.  68,  78,  102-3. 

»2  Pp.  95,  97. 
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III.  The  Governor  and  the  Legislature 

The  Governor's  Recognition  of  the  Legislature.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  Avhether  the  governor's  recognition  of  the  legality  of  a 
session  of  the  legislature  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  acts 
of  the  legislature,  has  never  come  before  the  courts  of  Wiscon- 
sin, but  it  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  controversy 
between  the  governor  and  the  legislative  assembly  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1842-3.  The  governor  maintained  that 
a  correct  interpretation  of  a  recent  act  of  congress  prohibited 
the  meeting  of  the  assembly  under  the  circumstances,  and  when 
the  two  houses  convened  as  usual  he  refused  to  meet  them  and 
to  receive  any  bills  passed.  Serious  doubts  were  entertained 
by  some  as  to  the  validity"  of  the  session  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  governor  as  a  part  of  the  legislature;  while  others  held 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  pass  bills  and  send  them  to  the 
governor  for  his  signature,  and  that  they  would  become  valid 
laws,  not  having  been  "returned"  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
ganic law.  The  house  declared  the  governor's  action  to  be  "un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  this  government  and  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  all  law."  The  matter  was  discussed  even  in  congress, 
where  it  was  asserted  that  the  governor  is  quite  as  competent 
to  decide  questions  of  law  as  the  legislature.  Meanwhile  any 
disabilities  of  a  session  were  removed  by  another  act  of  con- 
gress, and  the  governor  called  a  "special  session"  of  the  assem- 
bly, which  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  session  to  be  the 
"special  session"  called. ^^" 

Special  Sessions  of  the  Legislature.  There  is  no  provision 
made  for  special  sessions  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  territory,  but  it  is  there  directed  that  "the 
day  of  the  annual  commencement  of  the  session"  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislative  assembly .'^'^^    The  statutes  of  1839  pro- 


^^3  Acts  of  Congress.  Aug.  29,  1842,  259,  sec.  2,  5  Stat.  L.  540;  Dec.  24, 
1842,  ch.  2  ;  5  Stat.  L.  586,  592 ;  House  Journal,  1842-3,  pp.  6,  17-31,  62-5, 
75-80.  94-6 ;  Council  Journal.  1842-8.  pp.  117-8.  127-8 :  WUeonsin  Enquirer, 
Dec.  29,  1842 ;  Wisconsin  Democrat.  Dec.  13,  1842,  Feb.  21,  28,  Mar.  21,  28, 
1843 :   Madison   Express.    Jan.    19.   1843. 

'"  Organic  Laic.  sec.  4.  The  amendment  of  1838  enacts  that  "the  day  for 
the  commencement  of  the  session  of  the  lesislative  assembly  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law."  Act  of  Congress,  -June  12,  1838,  ch.  96,  sec.  19,  5  Stat.  L.  235. 
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\Tlde  that  the  governor  "may,  as  often  as  in  his  opinion  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  it,  appoint  by  proclamation,  special  ses- 
sions to  be  holden  at  such  times  as  he  may  designate.  "^*^  In 
1843  the  governor  declared  that  very  serious  doubts  were  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  the  territorial  law  did  not  conflict  with 
the  act  of  congress,^**'  although  he  had  then  called  a  special  ses- 
sion, and  there  had  been  special  sessions  called  before  in  1838 
and  1840.  By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  in  1848  the  governor 
is  given  ' '  power  to  convene  the  legislature  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, and  in  case  of  invasion,  or  danger  from  the  prevalence 
of  contagious  disease  at  the  seat  of  government  .  .  .  [to] 
convene  them  at  some  other  suitable  place  within  the  state.  "^*'' 
An  amendment  of  1881  requires  that  when  the  legislature  is  con- 
vened in  special  session,  "no  business  shall  be  transacted  except 
such  as  shall  be  necessarj^  to  accomplish  the  special  purposes  for 
which  it  was  convened.""®  There  have  been  but  few  special 
sessions  called,  even  since  the  regular  sessions  became  biennial 
in  1883. 

Recommendations  to  the  Legislature.  There  was  no  provision 
for  the  governor's  recommendations  to  the  legislative  assembly 
in  the  organic  law  or  in  the  statutes  of  the  territory,  but  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  governor  to  make  such  recommendations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  as  well  as  to  send  special  messages 
to  the  assembly  from  time  to  time.  The  constitution  provides 
that  the  governor  "shall  communicate  to  the  legislature,  at 
every  session,  the  condition  of  the  state,  and  recommend  such 
matters  to  them  for  their  consideration  as  he  may  deem  expedi- 
gjjj-  "149  ^ith  very  few  exceptions,  until  1882,  communications 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  were  made  by  the  governor  in  per- 
son, but  since  that  time  the  reading  of  the  message  by  clerks 
of  the  legislature  has  at  times  been  substituted  for  delivery^  by 
the  governor  in  person. 


^*^  statutes,  J839.  p.  157,  sec.  2.  See  also  Lnwx,  1842-3.  p.  8,  sec.  2.  In 
1840  a  bill  in  congress  to  amend  the  organic  law  contained  a  similar  provi- 
sion.    Wisconsin  Enquirer,   Apr.    1,    1840. 

^*' House  Journal,  1842-3,   pp.   107-8. 

'*'  Constitution.  Art.  V,  sec.  4. 

"'  Constitution.   .\rt.   IV,   sec.   11. 

^*^  Constitution.   .\rt.   V.   sec.  4. 
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Approval  and  Veto  of  Bills.  The  organic  law  of  the  territory- 
vests  the  legislative  power  "in  the  governor  and  a  legislative 
assembly,"  and  further  directs  that  the  "governor  .... 
shall  approve  of  all  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  be- 
fore they  shall  take  effect.  "^^°  This  power  of  absolute  veto  waa 
qualified  in  1839  by  an  act  of  congress  amending  the  organic 
laws  of  the  territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa:  "Every  bill 
which  shall  have  passed  the  council  and  house  of  representatives 
.  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not 
he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  .  .  .  proceed  to  reconsider 
it.  If  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  consid- 
ered; and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house  it  shall  be- 
come a  law.  ...  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
governor  within  three  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  assembly  by  adjournment 
prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law.  "^^^  This 
amendment  was  the  outcome  of  a  quarrel  between  the  governor 
and  legislative  assembly  of  Iowa  Territory  in  1838.  The  assem- 
bly claimed  that  the  governor's  many  vetoes  were  unwarranted, 
that  the  provision  "shall  approve"  (the  same  as  in  the  organic 
law  of  Wisconsin  Territory)  was  mandatory,  that  congress  had 
not  intended  to  confer  the  power  of  absolute  veto  upon  the  gov- 
ernor, etc.  The  amendment  followed  the  assembly's  petition 
to  congress  for  an  express  qualification  of  the  governor's 
power.^^^  The  organic  laws  of  both  territories  were  included, 
although  the  question  had  apparently  aroused  little  interest  in 
Wisconsin.^^^ 

In.  the  constitutional  convention  a  proposition  to  require  only 
a  majority  vote  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  governor's  veto  was  not 

160  Organic  Law,   sees.   2,   4. 

"lApf  of  Congress.  Mar.   3,   1839,   ch.   90.  sec.   1.  5   Stat.   L.  356. 
^^^  Miner's  Free  Press,  Dec.  18,   1838;  Shambaugh,  Constitutions  of  Iowa,  pp. 
126-44 ;  Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp  159-65  ;  Parish,  R.  Lucas,  pp.  183-219. 
^^'  But  see  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  Mar.  2,  1839. 
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accepted.  The  veto  in  any  form  was  obnoxious  to  some  as  an 
"anti-republican"  institution,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  meant  practically  an  absolute  veto;  but  the 
provision  was  justified  as  exercised  by  an  authority  elected  by 
and  responsible  to  the  whole  people,  as  a  substantial  restraint 
upon  coordinate  branches  of  tlie  government/^*  The  constitu- 
tion of  1848  only  slightly  changed  the  amended  organic  law  in 
this  respect,  requiring  the  repassage  by  two-thirds  of  "the  mem- 
bers present"  in  each  house  instead  of  two-thirds  of  "each 
house.  "^^^  A  constitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  in  1908  allows  the  governor  more  adequate  time  for  the 
examination  and  consideration  of  bills,  substituting  six  days  for 
the  three  days  previously  allowed.^^® 

The  provisions  for  amendments  to  the  constitution  would  not 
seem  to  require  the  concurrence  of  the  governor  with  the  legis- 
lature,^'"'' and  reference  is  made  to  orders,  resolutions,  etc., 
but  the  practice  has  varied  in  both  cases,  the  governor's  approval 
apparently  being  considered  as  necessary  in  many  more  in- 
stances in  the  earlier  history  of  Wisconsin  than  at  present.^"*^ 

1"  Wisconsin  Argus,  Dec.  28.  1847,  Jan.  4,  1848 ;  Journal  of  Constitutional 
Convention,   1847-8,   pp.   72-4,   87-90. 

155  Constitution,  Art.  V,  sec.   10. 

^^^  Laws,  1907,  ch.  661,  sec.  2.  See  Senate  Journal,  Special  Session,  1905, 
pp.   1.5-6. 

>"  Constitution,  Art.  XII,  sees.   1-2. 

>5'  It  has  been  contended  that  aUhouj^h  a  de  facto  governor  may  execute 
laws'  he  cannot  make  them  (Weekly  Wiscons'in  Patriot,  Jan.  12.  18,56),  but  the 
supreme  court  makes  no  such  distinction,  and  has  declared  a  bill  approved  by 
a  de  facto  governor  to  be  a  valid  law.  State  v.  Williams,  5  Wis.  -SOS  (1856). 
It  is  essential  that  the  governor  approve  "the  same  law  which  the  legislature 
has  parsed."  State  r.  Wemllrr,  04  IF/.s.  ?>QQ.  379  (1S96).  The  risrht  to  ap- 
prove bills  after  the  final  adjournment  of  the  legislature  is  "at  least  extremely 
doubtful"  {Assembly  Journal,  1869,  pp.  14-5 ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Apr. 
4-6.  ISS.*?),  and  approvals  have  not  been  so  made  for  many  years.  A  temporary 
adjournment  is  now  considered  to  extend  the  period  allowed  the  governor  for 
the  approval  of  bills  (Senate  Journal,  1897,  pp.  1013-4 ;  Assembly  Journal, 
1897,  p.  1297:  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Apr.  29,  1897).  although  the  contrary 
has  been  maintained.  Senate  Journal.  1862.  pp.  851-4.  II3  is  conceded  that 
the  governor  may  not  revise  hl.s  ffction  on  a  bill  when  once  he  has  deporfted 
the  same  with  the  secretary  of  state.  Assem'bly  Journal.  1866,  pp.  ll.'!6-7: 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Apr.  9.  1860.  The  surrender  of  bills  recalled  from 
the  governor  by  the  legislature  is  of  "questionable  validity"  (Senate  Journal. 
1897,  pp.  690-7),  but  the  practice  continues.  Rules  of  the  Lefiislatiirc,  No.  94, 
Blue  Book,    19'07.   p.    112. 

In  connection  with  the  governor's  relations  with  legislation  it  may  be  added 
that  he  is  authorized  to  "s(>t  aside"  certain  days  as  holidays.  E.  g..  Local 
Acts,  1838-9,  Second  Session,  Resolution,  No.  10 ;  Laws,  1893,  ch.  271 ;  Revised 
Statutes,  1898,  sec.  137b.  [3451 
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Appointment  of  Legislative  Committees.  Various  temporary 
commissions  on  legislation  have  been  appointed  by  the  governor 
from  time  to  time/"''*  and  the  permanent  commission  for  the  uni- 
formity of  legislation  is  appointed  by  him.^^"  He  has  also  always 
appointed  the  regular  committees  of  the  legislature  for  the  vis- 
itation of  the  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions.^®^ 

IV.  The  Judicial  Functions  of  the  Governor 

Pardons.  The  organic  law  of  the  territory  empowered  the 
governor  to  grant  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 
territory,  and  reprieves  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,"^  and  a  law  of  the  territory  of  1840  expressly 
authorized  him  to  grant  conditional  pardons.^*'^  By  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  he  is  given  power  "to  grant  reprieves,  commu- 
tations and  pardons,  after  conviction,  for  all  offenses  except 
treason  and  cases  of  impeachment,  upon  such  conditions  and 
vs^ith  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  he  may  think  proper, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law  rela- 
tive to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons."  Upon  a  conviction 
for  treason  the  governor  may  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence until  the  case  can  be  reported  for  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture. He  must  report  to  the  legislature  all  cases  of  reprieves, 
commutations,  or  pardon  gi'anted,  and  state  his  reasons  for 
granting  the  same.^®* 

By  w^ay  of  regulations  "relative  to  the  manner  of  applying 
for  pardons"  the  legislature  has  restricted  the  governor's  power 
somewhat  by  directing  that  no  pardon  shall  be  granted   (the 


"»^.  g..  Laws,  1856,  ch.   126,  sec.  1:  Latvs,  1897,  ch.  371,   sec.  1. 

^'^  Laws,  1893,  ch.  83;  Laws,  1895.  ch.  2.^.9;  Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  127a. 

181  Laws,  1868,  ch.  165,  sec.  1 ;  Laws,  1874,  ch.  345 ;  Laws,  1881,  ch.  298 ; 
Revised  Statutes,    1898,    sec.    562b. 

••'  Organic  Law,  sec.  2. 

^'^  Laws,  1839-40,  No.  44,  sec.  11.  Until  1878  such  conaitional  pardon  might 
Issue  only  "upon  the  petition  of  the  person  convicted."  Revised  Statutes, 
1878.   sec.  4859  ;   Revised  Statutes,   1898,   sec.  4859. 

"*  Constitution,  Art.  V,  sec.  6.  Since  1878  the  governor  has  been  expressly 
authorized,  upon  hearing  of  a  breach  of  condition  by  a  convict  pardoned  on 
condition,  to  order  his  arrest  and,  if  satisfied  that  the  condition  has  been 
broken,  to  remand  him  to  prison.  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sBC.  4863-3 ; 
Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.  4862-3. 
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provision  including  only  pardons  in  case  of  murder  was  later 
extended  to  include  all  pardons  from  the  state  prison)  unless 
the  warden  of  the  prison  where  the  applicant  is  confined  has 
certified  to  the  governor  that  during  confinement  the  prisoner 
has  conducted  himself  "in  a  peaceful  and  obedient  manner."^** 
Several  provisions  have  aided  the  governor  in  forming  an  opin- 
ion on  the  merits  of  an  application,  by  requiring  that  the  appli- 
cation be  accompanied  with  the  recommendation  of  the  trial 
judge  or  the  judge  in  office  at  the  time  the  application  is  made 
and  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  lq  the 
ease,  and  with  copies  of  the  court  record,  etc.^®*'  A  knowledge 
of  the  application  by  the  public  is  insured  by  the  requirement 
for  its  publication.^*'^  These  regulations  apply  only  to  a  certaia 
extent  to  convicts  sentenced  to  the  Milwaukee  house  of  correc- 
tion or  to  the  state  reformator>^^'''^  Recently,  in  case  of  sen- 
tences to  the  latter,  the  governor  has  been  given  power  to  grant 
pardons,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and  state 
board  of  control,  without  the  proceedings  required  in  applica- 
tions for  pardons  generally.^ '^^  Since  1868  the  governor  has  been 
expressly  authorized  by  statute  to  make  such  additional  regu- 
lations governing  the  application  for  pardons  as  he  deems  best.^^" 
A  law  of  1852  allowed  the  governor  to  make  a  special  order 
in  his  pardon  restoring  to  office  a  convict  (who  according  to 
law  forfeits  his  office  upon  committment  to  the  state  prison), ^^^ 
but  since  1871  a  pardon  may  not  have  this  effect.^'-  Laws 
of  1879  and  1891  authorizing  the  governor  to  restore  civil 
rights  to  discharged  convicts  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 


i«=L0M5S,  1856,  ch.  84,  sec.  3;  Laws,  1868,  ch.  113,  sec.  7;  Revised  Statutes, 
1898,  sec.  4857.     Of.  Senate  Journal,  1868,  pp.  197-8. 

"■"'Laivs,  1856,  ch.  84,  sees.  1-2;  Laws,  1868,  ch.  113,  sees.  3-4;  Roviaed 
Statutes.   1878.   sees.   4855-8;   Revised  Statute.^.   1898,   sees.   4855-8. 

i«^  Laws,  1868,  ch.  113,  sec.  2 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  s^ec.  4856 ;  Revised 
Statutes.  1898,   sec.   4856. 

^"Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.  4864;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  4864. 

^'^  Laws.  1899.  ch.  28,  sec.  1  (4944k).  Since  1871  the  provisions  In  regard  to 
applications  do  not  apply  to  applications  for  pardons  to  be  pranted  within  ten 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  convicts'  term.  Laws,  1871,  ch.  56 ;  Revised 
Statute.'i,  1808,  sec.  4861.  No  procedure  Is  prescribed  where  the  convict  hai 
served  the  full  term.     Of.  Report  of  Attorneu  General,  1903-4,  pp.  454-5. 

"OL(JM>.s,  1868,  ch.  113,  sec.  8;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  eec.  4861. 

'"Laifs  1852.  ch.  477,  sec.   24. 

^"Laws.  1871,  ch.  115,   sec.  27;  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sec.  4935. 
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convict  had  violalnd  uo  law  of  the  state  ior  a  specified  period  sub- 
sequent to  his  discharge/"  were  considered  to  be  invalid  by  the 
revisers  of  ]8iJ8,  probably  as  eueroachmeut  upon  the  govci'uor's 
constitutional  power,  and  were  omitted  from  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  that  year.^'^* 

Statutory  provisions,  beginning  in  1860,  for  the  reduction  of 
sentences  of  convicts  upon  the  issue  of  "good  time"  certificates 
by  the  authorities  of  the  state  penal  institutions^"  have 
to  some  extent  lessened  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
pardoning  power,  but  the  governor's  constitutional  position 
makes  the  validity  of  all  of  these  measures  somewhat  doubt- 
ful.^'" The  supreme  court  intimated, ^^"^^  although  it  did  not  de- 
cide, that  the  law  of  1889  allowing  courts  to  impose  indetermin- 
ate sentences  in  certain  cases  of  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison^"  encroached  upon  the  governor's  power,  and  it  was 
therefore  omitted  from  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1898.^" 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1897  the  state  board  of 
control  had  only  advisory  powers  in  the  granting  of  paroles  to 
convicts  in  the  state  reformatory,^^**  but  since  1899,  upon  the 


"^  Laics,  1879,  ch.  207;  Laics,  1891,  ch.  236. 

"*  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  4864  and  note. 

"^  Laws,  ISGi),  ch.  324,  sec.  1  ;  Laws,  1880,  ch.  238,  sees.  1-4  ;  Revised 
Statutes,  1898,  sec.  4928 ;  Laics,  1875,  ch.  174,  sec.  1 ;  Laws,  1897,  ch.  346, 
sees.  7,  11  ;  Laws,  1899,  ch.  28,  sec.  1  (49441). 

""This  was  asserted  in  regard  to  the  law  of  1876  {Oovertwi-'s  Message, 
1S77,  p.  11;  In  re  PikiiUk,  81  Wis.  158,  IGO  (1892)  :  Revised  Statutes,  1898. 
sec.  4942  and  note),  and  the  validity  of  the  provision  of  the  present  statutes  has 
been  declai-ed  by  the  supreme  court  "to  say  the  least,  a  question  of  very  grave 
doubt."  Baker  v.  State,  88  Wis.  140,  157  (1894).  But  a  change  of  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  expressed  in  a  later  case.  In  re  Linden,  112  Wis.  523,  529 
(1902).  By  statutes  of  1860  (Laws,  1860,  ch.  324,  sec.  3.  Probably  not  in  force 
after  1874.  Laws,  1873,  ch.  193,  sec.  64.)  and  1875  (Laws,  1875,  ch.  174,  sec. 
2.  Probably  not  in  force  after  1878.  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.  4855),  both,  it 
would  seem,  clearly  invading  the  pardoning  power,  certificates  of  good  conduct 
from  the  state  prison  commissioner  and  the  Inspector  of  the  Milwaukee  house  of 
correction  respectively,  restored  convicts  to  citizenship  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  sentence. 

"«a7w  re  Pikulik,  81  Wis.  188  (1892)  ;  In  re  Schuster,  82  Wis.  610  (1892). 

"^  Lows,  1889,   ch.   390. 

^''^  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.  4733,  4942  and  note.  A  similar  provision 
of  1899  in  reference  to  certain  classes  of  convicts  sentenced  to  the  state 
reformatory  (Laws,  1899,  ch.  28,  sec.  1  (4944d)  was  repealed  in  1907.  Laws, 
1907,  St.  4944d.)  From  the  recent  expression  of  the  supreme  court  in  re 
Unden,  112  Wis.  523,  528  (1902),  it  would  be  Inferred  that  such  provisions 
are    not    unconstitutional. 

"^  Laws,  1897,  ch.  346,  sees.  4,  7. 
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recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  the  board  has  been  al- 
lowed to  grant  such  paroles  without  any  authority  whatever 
from  the  governor.^^**  A  bill  of  1905  giving  similar  power  to 
the  board  in  the  case  of  convicts  in  the  state  prison^^^  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor,  partly  because  he  considered  it  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional.^^^ At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was 
passed  authorizing  paroles  from  the  state  prison  to  be  issued  by 
the  board,  but  the  approval  of  the  governor  is  required,^^^  and 
thus  any  constitutional  difficulty  is  doubtless  avoided.^** 

In  1860  the  governor  was  expressly  authorized  under  certain 
conditions  to  suspend  sentences  of  solitary  confinement  in  the 
state  prison, ^^^  but  this  provision  was  omitted  in  the  statute  of 
1873  which  gives  such  power  to  the  directors  (state  board  of 
control).^*"  Penalties  and  forfeitures  against  railroad  companies 
may  not  be  released,  under  the  statutes,  by  the  governor  alone, 
but  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
and  attorney  general.^^'^ 

Attempts  made  at  various  times  to  control  the  governor's 
power  by  establishing  a  board  of  pardons  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful.^^® 


^0  Laws,  1899,  ch.  28,  sec.  1    (4944j). 

'"  Bills,  190.5,  No.   125   S. 

IK"  Senate  Journal,   190.5.   pp.  910-2. 

^'^Lmus,   1907,   St.   4960c. 

>»*  Cf.    Wisconsin   State   Journal,   Feb.    1.    Aug.    9.    14,    27.    1907. 

'«» Lairs,   1860,    ch.   .S24,   sec.    2. 

"'Lows,  1873,   ch.   193,   sec.  49;   Revised  Statutes,  1898.   sec.   4929. 

"''Laws,  1905,  ch.  328,  sec.  5.  In  Board  of  Supe^-visors  v.  Sullivan-,  51  Wis. 
115  (1881),  it  was  held  that  under  the  statutes  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors has  no  authority  to  compromise  a  fine,  but  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  grant  such   an  authority  was   not  discussed. 

i"^.  ().,  Senate  Journal.  1895,  pp.  38-9:  Senate  Journal.  1S07,  p.  197. 
The  great  number  of  pardons  issued  has  been  considered  an  abuse  of  power — 
a  "one-man  power  of  irresponsible  and  final  judicial  veto."  Report  of  Gom- 
missoner  of  State  Prison.  1873,  p.  5;  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  .Vug.  2-3,  1883, 
Dec.  12,  1896,  .Tan.  13,  Feb.  16,  Mar.  0,  1897.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
hearings  of  applications  for  pardons  consume  too  much  of  the  governor's  time 
and  that  he  cannot  give  sufficient  attention  to  each  case.  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Nov.  20,  1888;  Assemhly  Journal.  1897,  p.  58;  Wi.'iconsiJt  State  Jour- 
nal, Jan.  13,  Feb.  16,  1897.  But  in  1899  the  governor,  in  favor  of  a  board  of 
pardons  before  his  experience  in  office,  had  become  convinced  that  the  creation 
of  a  board  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  pardons  by  dividing  the  re- 
sponsibility.    Senate  Journal.  1899,  p.  37. 

For  a  criticism  of  the  practice  of  holding  public  hearings  In  pardon  cases, 
see    Wisconsin    State   Journal.    Aug.    30,    1907. 
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Death  Wa7'ranis.  The  Statutes  of  1839  provide  that  the 
death  sentence — abolished  in  1853^*"^ — shall  not  be  executed 
"without  a  warrant  issued  by  the  governor  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  cause  execution.^*"  In  certain  cases  the  governor  waa 
expressly  authorized  to  delay  the  issue  of  his  warrant  or  to  re- 
spite the  execution. ^"^ 

Extradition.  The  first  legislation  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
or's power  of  extradition^''-  was  enacted  in  1840.  By  the  law  of 
that  year,  upon  application  to  the  governor  for  a  requisition  on 
a  state  or  territory  for  a  fugitive  from  justice  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  district  attorney  or  other  prosecuting  officer,  when  re- 
quired by  the  i>overnor,  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report  to 
him;^®^  and  a  law  of  1858  requires  the  approval  of  this  prose- 
cuting officer  previous  to  the  issue  of  a  requisition ;  but  in  case  of 
the  refusal  or  inability  of  this  officer  to  act,  or  in  other  casea 
where  proper  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  requisition  are  fur- 
nished to  the  governor,  this  approval  may  be  dispensed  with.^'* 

Provision  also  for  the  delivery  to  other  states  or  territories  of 
fugitives  from  justice  was  made  in  1840.  When  a  requisition  for 
such  fugitives  is  made  upon  the  governor,  the  district  attorney 
or  other  prosecuting  officer,  when  required  by  the  governor, 
must  investigate  the  grounds  of  the  demand  and  report  to  the 
governor,  and  the  governor  is  directed,  if  satisfied  that  the  de- 
mand should  be  complied  with,  to  issue  a  warrant  authorizing 
the  agent  making  the  demand  to  take  custody  of  the  fugitive, 
and  to  require  "the  civil  officers  within  this  territory"  (state)  to 


'8»I,atcs,  1853,  ch.  103. 

^"^  Statutes,  1839,  p.  378,  sec.   7. 

^»^  Statutes,   1839,   p.   378,   sec.   8. 

"*  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  IV.  sec.  2  :  Act  of  Congress.  Feb. 
12,  1793,  ch.  7,  1  Btat.  L.  302. 

^"^  Laics,  1839-40.  No.  44.   sec.  5;   Revised  Statutes,   1898,   sec.   4843. 

i»*  Laws,  1858,  ch.  118,  sees.  2,  5  ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.  4844-5.  The 
agents  appointed  by  the  governor  to  secure  such  fugitives  were  regarded  as 
state  officers  at  first,  as  their  accounts  were  audited  by  the  governor  and  paid 
out  of  the  state  treasury  {Laics,  1839-40,  No.  44,  sec.  5),  but  later  the  ac- 
counts have  been  audited  and  paid  by  the  county  authorities  except  in  the  case 
of  very  grave  offenses  (Laws,  1858,  ch.  118,  sec.  1),  and  since  1867,  all  these 
accounts  have  been  so  settled.  Laics,  1867,  ch.  155,  sec.  1 ;  Revised  Statutes, 
1898,  sec.  4843. 
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afford  "all  needful  assistance"  in  the  execution  of  the  war- 
rant.^''^ 

Rewards  for  Capture  of  Criminals.  Since  1843,  when  any 
person  is  charged  with  a  felony,  or  when  any  heinous  crime  has 
been  committed,  the  governor  has  been  authorized  to  offer  a 
reward,  not  to  exceed  an  amount  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  criminal.^^*' 

V.     The  Control  of  the  Courts  over  the  Governor 

The  constitution  has  not  specified  the  control  to  be  exercised 
by  the  courts  over  the  governor,  and  adjudications  have  not 
finally  settled  the  question  except  in  the  case  of  quo  warranto. 

In  State  v.  FariveW^'^  Justice  Howe,  answering  the  govern- 
or's contention  that  the  court  has  no  authority  by  mandamus  to 
enforce  the  performance  by  the  governor  of  any  part  of  his  ex- 
ecutive duties,  uttered  a  dictum  to  the  effect  that  the  same  rem- 
edies are  provided  against  the  governor  as  against  other  officers 
of  the  state,  and  that  "in  a  proper  case  the  judicial  power  of  the 
state  may  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  its  chief  execu- 
tive officer."  But  the  very  next  year,  in  Attorney  General  v. 
Brown,^^^  the  supreme  court  declared  that  "whatever  power 
or  duty  is  expressly  given  to,  or  imposed  upon  the  executive 
department,  is  altogether  free  from  the  interference  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  government, ' '  and  within  a  few  years  later 
the  court  had  refused  to  attempt  by  mandamus  to  compel  the 
governor  to  sign  patents,  a  duty  expressly  imposed  upon  him 
by  statute,^^®  and  perhaps  had  held  that  the  governor  cannot 
be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  perform  "any  executive  duty."^"" 


""  Laws,  1839-40,  No.  44,  sec.  6 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  4847.  On  the 
subject  of  requisitions,  see  further.  Report  of  Attorney  General,  1904.  pp.  32-56. 

""  Laws,  1842-3,  p.  60 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.  3 ;  Revised  Statutea, 
1898,  sec.  132.  The  Revised  Stattites  of  1878,  sec.  132.  authorize  the  governor 
to  "finally  determine"  to  whom  tho  reward  Is  to  be  paid.  Revised  Statutes, 
1898,  sec.   132. 

»T3  Pinney,  393,  425  (1852). 

"•1    Wii^.   513,    522    (1853). 

««»£f*a«e  V.  Harvey,  11  Wis.  33,  34,  (1860).  No  objection  has  been  taken  to  the 
courfs  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  mandamus  to  corapol  the  commissioners  of 
public  lands  to  issue  patents.     E.  q.,  State  v.  Timme.  00  Wis.  344   (1884). 

""o  Counsel  In  Attorney  General  v.  Barstow,  4  Wis.  567,  615  (1856). 
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However,  ill  1892  tho  same  court  d(!clHres  in  a  dictum  that 
"even  the  governor,  with  other  state  officers,  haviilg  a  .  .  . 
ministerial  duty  to  perform,  will  be  enjoined  from  carrying  out 
an  unooM.stitutional  law.  "^"^ 

The  contest  between  the  two  claimants  to  the  office  of  governor 
in  1856  for  a  while  assumed  a  very  serioas  aspect,  the  de  facto 
governor  contending  that  the  supreme  court  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  him  in  quo  warranto  proceedings,  and  threatening  to  repel 
any  encroachment  upon  his  rights  "with  all  of  the  force  vested 
in  this  department.  "2"^  Against  the  contention  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  exec^^tive  would  be  destroyed  by  the  court's  tak- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  contest,  it  was  held  that  an  unlawful  intru- 
sion into,  or  usurpation  of,  the  office  of  governor  may  be  tried 
in  the  supreme  court  by  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  qiLO 
warranto,  and  the  intruder  ousted  and  punished.--'"  Whereupon 
the  de  facto  governor  " resigned."^^^ 

In  1882  the  governor  made  a  return  to  a  vrrit  of  certiorari  is- 
sued by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  although  at 
the  same  time  he  protested  against  the  court's  assuming  jurisdic- 
tion, declaring  that  the  writ  does  not  issue  to  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  government;  but  the  question  was  left  undecided.  The 
writer  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  however,  expressed  ' '  grave 
doubts  whether  this  court  had  jurisdiction  to  send  its  process  to 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  state — the  head  of  a  co-ordinate 
department  of  the  state  government.  "^"^ 

VI.     The  Lieutenant  Governor 

There  was  no  lieutenant  governor  of  the  territory,  but  "in 
case  of  the  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  necessary  absence"  of 
the  governor  from  the  territory,  the  secretary  of  the  territory 
acted  in  his  place.-"''  In  the  constitutional  convention  the  pro- 


^0^  state  V.   Cunningham:  81    Wis.   440,   481    (1892).     But  see   Wisconsin   State 
Journal,  Aug.   30.  1904. 

^<^Assem.Uy  Journal.  1856.   pp.  552-8,   705-10,   759-66,   779-82. 

^^  Attorney   General   v.    Barstow,   4    Wis.   567    (1856). 

»**  Senate  Journal.  1856.  pp.  793-5. 

^^  State  V.  Busk,  55  Wis.  465,  479    (1882). 

208  Organic  Law,  sec.   3. 
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position  to  create  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  was  at  first  re- 
jected, and  the  duties  of  the  office  were  made  to  devolve  upon  the 
president  of  the  senate,  but  finally  the  original  proposition  was 
adopted.^"^  The  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  the 
lieutenant  governor  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  term  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor.-^*  The  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernor devolve  upon  him  ' '  in  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  gov- 
ernor, or  his  removal  from  office,  death,  inability  from  mental 
or  physical  disease,  resignation  or  absence  from  the  state.  "^"^ 
The  secretary  of  state  is  next  in  succession.-^"  But  when  the  office 
of  governor  becomes  vacant,  although  the  governor's  duties  then 
devolve  upon  the  lieutenant  governor,  it  is  held  that  he  does 
not  then  become  governor,  but  only  acting  governor,  so  that  he 
retains  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  and  performs  the  duties 
of  both  offices.^' ^  If  under  such  circumstances  he  becomes  un- 
able to  act,  the  secretary  of  state  will  perform  the  duties  of  three 
offices,  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  secretary  of  state. -^" 

The  constitution  in  1848  provided  that  the  lieutenant  governor 
should  receive  double  the  per  (Mem  of  a  state  senator  for  every 
day's  attendance  as  president  of  the  senate  and  the  same  mileage 
as  allowed  the  members  of  the  legislature,^^^  but  since  the  amend- 
ment of  1869  he  has  received  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars.^^*  The  statutes  of  1849  provided  that  while  acting  as 
governor  he  should  receive  the  governor's  salary  in  full  compen- 
sation for  his  servicps,^^-  but  since  1864  he  has  received  five  dol- 
lars a  day  in  addition  to  his  other  compensation  for  such  ser- 
vices.^^*'  It  would  seem  that  the  latter  provision  was  also  intended 


2<"  Wisconsin  Argus,  Dec.  28,  1847,  Jan.  4,  1848 ;  Journal  of  Constitutional 
Convention,  1847-8,  pp.  76-9,  86. 

*"*  Constitution,  Art.  V,  sees.   1-3  ;  above,  p.   10. 

-"^  Constitution,  Art.  V.  sec.  7.  "But  when  the  governor  shall,  with  the 
consent  of  the  legislature,  be  out  of  the  state  in  time  of  war,  at  the  heart  of  the 
military  force  thereof,  he  shall  continue  commander-in-chief  of  the  military 
force  of  the  state."     Ihid. 

*'»  Constitution,  Art.  V,  sec.  8. 

"1  Report  of  Attorney  General,  IftnO.   pp.   420-2,   0.02-5. 

^^  Report   of  Attorney   General,  1906,   pp.   706-7. 

»"  Constitution,    Art.   V,    sec.   0. 

»»*  Constitution,  Art.  V,  sec.  9. 

""  Revised  Statutes,   1849.   ch.   9,   .sec.   5. 

»"L(7tr.f.  1864,  ch.  137;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  170.  Cf.  Report  of  At- 
torney  General,   1904,    pp.    290-1. 
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as  "full  compensation,"  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general  that  when  the  powers  of  the  governor  devolve  upon  the 
lieutenant  governor,  the  power  to  draw  the  governor's  salary  is 
included,  and  this  seems  generally  to  have  been  the  practice  fol- 
lowed.^" 

The  only  official  duty  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  when  not 
performing  the  duties  of  governor,  is  to  act  as  the  president  of 
the  senate.-'^  In  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  he  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  court.^" 


"T  Report  of  Attorney  General,  1906,  pp.  602-5.  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
provision  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1849  (ch.  9,  sec.  5)  to  the  effect  that  the 
governor's  salary  should  cease  while  the  lieutenant  governor  acted  In  his  place, 
was  omitted  In  an  amendment  of  1864.     Laws,  1864,   ch.  137. 

^»  Constitution,  Art.  V,  sec.  8. 

*i»  Constitution,  Art.  VII,  sec.  1.  For  a  while  the  lieutenant  governor  was 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  equalization.     Below,  p.  78. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

I.  The  Organization  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  II.  The 
Secretary's  Functions.  1.  General  Secretarial  Duties.  2. 
Control  over  State  Finances.  General  Control. — Audit  of  Pub' 
lie  Accounts. — Accounts  with  Receivers  of  State  Moneys. — Audi- 
tor's Books  and  Reports.  3.  Control  other  than  Financial  over 
State  Officers.    4.    Miscellaneous  Functions. 

I.    The  Organization  of  the  Secretary's  Office 

The  office  of  secretary  of  state  is  a  combination  of  two  distinct 
territorial  offices,  that  of  secretary  of  the  territory  and  that  of 
auditor  of  public  accounts.  The  office  of  secretary  was  created 
by  the  organic  law  of  the  territory,^  but  that  of  auditor,  until 
provided  for  by  the  legislative  assembly  in  1839,^  existed  by  vir- 
tue of  a  law  adopted  from  Michigan.^  In  1848  the  constitution 
made  the  secretary  of  state  ex  officio  auditor.* 

The  secretary  of  the  territory,  like  the  governor,  was  appointed 
by  the  president  and  senate,^  and  the  auditor  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council  f  but  the  secretary  of  state  has  always 
been  elected  by  the  people.''  TEe  secretary  of  the  territory  and 
the  auditor  hekl  office  for  four  years^  and  three  yeai*s,"*  respect- 


'  Organic  Law,  sec.  11. 
'Statutes,  18.39,   p.  81. 

» Organic   Law,    sec.    12 ;    Michigan    Laws    Candenscd,    1833,    p.    177 ;    House 
Journal,   1837-8.    p,p.    192-3. 

*  Constitution,   Art.   VI,   sec.   2. 
»  Organic  Law,  sec.  11. 
•Statutes,  1839.   p.   81,  sec.  1. 
T  Constitution,  Art.  VI,  sec.  1. 

•  Organic  Law,  sec.  3. 
'Statutes,   1830.    p.    81.    sec.   1. 
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ively,  while  the  secretary  of  state  is  elected  for  two  years." 
No  bonds  were  required  of  the  secretary'  of  the  territory,  but  the 
auditor  was  bonded  for  five  thousand  dollars.^^  The  secretary 
of  state  gives  bonds  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  approved 
by  the  governor.^-  The  auditor's  salary  increased  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  dollars,'^  while  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  ter- 
ritory was  fixed  at  twelve  hundred  dollars,^*  with  a  considerable 
addition  for  "extra  services"  until  1841.'''  When  the  two  offices 
were  combined  the  salary  was  made  twelve  hundred  dollars,^' 
and  this  was  increased  to  five  thousand  dollars  in  1876.^'  But  it 
was  not  until  1859  that  the  secretary  was  required  to  account  for 
fees  received  and  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  any  amount  above 
two  thousand  dollai-s  coming  from  this  source.^^  Since  the  in- 
crease in  salary  in  1876  the  secretary  has  been  required  to  pay 
over  all  fees  received.^^ 

The  assistant  secretary  of  state,  first  known  as  deputy  secre- 
tary of  state,  whose  office  was  provided  for  in  1849,  is  appointed 
by  the  secretary,  and,  in  case  of  the  latter 's  disability,  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  secretary  except  as  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  and  as  auditor.-"  His  salary,  at  first 
fixed  by  the  secretary  and  paid  by  the  latter,-^  was  made  one 
thousand  dollars  in  1854,^^  and  has  increased  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.^^  A  law  of  1848  expressly  directed  that  no 
compensation  should  be  allowed  the  secretary  for  clerk  hire," 


'"  Constituiion,  Art.   VI,   see.    1. 

'I  Statutes.   1839.   p.   81,    sec.   2. 

'=Lo)r.s,   .Tune.   1848,  p.   11.5,    sec.   1;   Revised  Statutes,  189'8,   sec.   138. 

"Statutes,  18.39,  p.  81,  sec.  8;  Laws,  1846,  p.  198,  s'ec.  1. 

'*  Organnc  Law,  sec.    11. 

^'•Laivs.  1840-1,  No.  28.  sees.  1-2;  Act  of  Congress,  Aug.  29,  1842,  ch.  259, 
sec.  1,  5  Stat.  L.  540  ;  House  Journal,  1840-1,  appendix,  p.  92. 

'«  Laws,   June.    1848.    p.   115,   sec.    34. 

''Laws,  1876,   ch.   341.   sec.   2;  Laws,   1907,   st.   170    (2>. 

'»Laws^  1859,  ch.  189. 

^*  Laws,  1876.  ch.  341,  sec.  2;  Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  141  (9).  Cf.  ielotc, 
p.  54. 

^Revised  Statutes.  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.  12;  Laws,  1854,  ch.  65,  sees.  1.  3;  Re- 
vised Statutes.  1878.  sec.  139:  Revi.sed  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  139.  See  below, 
p.  46. 

"  Revi-^ed  Statutes,  1849.  ch.  9.  sec.   25. 

''Laws.   18.54.   ch.   65.   sec.   2. 

^^Laws,  1865,  ch.  456,  sec.  1  ;  Laws,  1907,  st.  170  (2). 

"  Laws,    June.    1848.    p.    115.    sec.    34. 
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and  there  was  no  permanent  provision  for  siicli  expenses  until 
1856,  when  the  necessary  appointments  and  the  compensation 
of  clerks  were  left  to  the  secretary's  discretion. ^^  But  since  1897 
the  clerkships  and  salaries  have  been  determined  by  statute.^' 

II.     The  Secretary's  Functions 

1.      GENERAL  SECRETARIAL  DUTIES 

The  secretary  has  always  kept  a  record  of  the  official  acts  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  limited  in  the  latter 
case  to  filing  the  enrolled  laws  and  resolutions  and  preserving 
the  records  of  the  legislature  in  his  office,-^  and  he  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  custodian  of  state  documents.-*  He  affixes  the 
great  seal  ,of  which  he  is  custodian,  to  all  the  governor's  official 
acts  except  his  approval  of  the  laws,  and  countersigns  the  same.^* 

2.       CONTROL  OVER  STATE  FINANCES 

General  Control.  The  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state  is 
most  apparent  in  the  control  which  he  exercises  over  the  finan- 
ces of  the  state,  especially  in  the  audit  of  public  accounts  and  in 
the  administration  of  taxation. ^°     His  general  financial  control 


^^  Laics,  1856.  ch.  53. 

"Lttics,  1897,  ch.  355;  Laicti,  1907,  st.  170   (2). 

^■f  Organic  Law.,,  sec.  3  ;  Constitution,  Art.  VI,  sec.  2 ;  Laws,  ,Tune,  1848,  p. 
115,  sec.  6;  Revised  Statiites,  1S49,  oh.  9,  sees.  10  (1.  6),  13;  /?eri.«erf  Statutes, 
1898,    sees.    141    (1,    6),    108. 

»JE7.  g..  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  115,  sec.  2-3,  6;  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sees.  141 
(3),  142.  It  is  a  question  whether  in  most  cases,  these  documents  are  open  to 
inspection  by  the  public,  or  the  secretary  may  limit  the  inspection  to  that 
made  by  the  governor  or  a  committee  of  the  legislature.  Latcs,  June.  1848,  p. 
115,  sees.  .3-4;  Rem-ted  Statutes.  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.  10  (3,  5,  6>  :  Laws.  1874.  ch. 
32,  sec.  3;  Revised  Statutes.  1898.  sees.  141  (3,  5-0),  142,  333;  TTisconsin  Daily 
Patriot.  ,Tan.  12,  14.  1856:  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Sept.  11.  13,  14-6.  IS.  1875; 
Miliravkre  Sentinel.  .Tuly  22.   1904  ;  Wisconsin   State  Journal.  Anp.   8.   15,   1900. 

-"Constitution,  Art.  13,  sec.  4;  Revised  Statutes.  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.  10  (2); 
Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  141  (2).  Sincf  1877  the  secretary  has  had  a 
"lesser  seal"  for  his  own  use.  Laics,  1877,  ch.  210,  sees.  1-3 ;  Revised  Statutes, 
1898.   sec.   98. 

"•The  secretary's  functions  In  the  administration  of  taxation  are  described 
below,  pp.  77-81.  84.  89-93. 
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consists  in  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  the  state,  in  suggesting  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  revenues,  and  in  directing  the  collection  of  all  dues  to  the 
state.'^ 

Audit  of  Public  Accounts.  While  directing  that  the  auditor 
should  audit  all  claims  in  favor  of  the  territory,  the  statutes 
of  1839  made  no  express  provision  in  regard  to  claims  against 
the  territory,-''^  and  hence  any  implied  right  to  audit  the  latter 
class  of  claims  was  for  a  time  at  least  questioned. ^^  But  the  law 
of  1848  both  provides  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  due  the 
state  by  the  secretary,  and  expressly  requires  him  to  audit 
all  claims  against  the  state  when  provision  for  payment  has  been 
made  by  law.^* 

During  the  territorial  period  and  the  early  years  of  the  state 
general  provisions  of  law  for  such  payments  were  comparatively 
few,  being  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  appropriations  for  the 
salaries  of  officers,  etc.  Usually  the  legislature  preferred  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  matter  and  to  create  long  lists  of  special  ap- 
propriations for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govemment.^^  More 
direct  limitations  of  the  auditor's  authority  have  been  created 
by  legislation  allowing  the  actual  audit  to  be  performed  by  other 
officers,  or  providing  for  the  payment  of  money  from  the  state 
treasury  without  any  warrant  at  all,  or  directing  lump  sums  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  officers  to  be  disbursed  by  them,  or  allow- 
ing officers  to  receive  and  disburse  funds  which  have  not  passed 
through  the  treasury  at  all  and  over  which  the  secretary  kas 
hence  had  no  control.    These  five  limitations  and  their  gradual 


"^  Laws,  June.  1848,  p.  115,  sec.  10  (1,  3,  6,  8)  ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec. 
144    (1,  6.  9,  12). 

82  Statutes,   1839.   p.    81.   sec.   4. 

8'  House  Journal,  1841-2,  p.  497. 

^Laws,  June,  1848.  p.  11.5.  sec.  10  (5,  7).  The  Revised  Statutes  of  1878, 
sees.  144  (10),  145,  more  explicitly  provide  that  the  secretary  shall  audit  "all 
accounts  and  claims  against  the  state,  when  payment  thereof  is  provided  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury,  and  the  rate  of  compensation  is  fixed  by 
law  or  authorized  to  be  fixed  by  some  officer  or  person,  or  by  the  secretary  of 
state."  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  seca.  144  (8,  10),  145  and  note.  "As  nsed  In 
our  constitution  it  [the  term  "auditor"]  signifies  an  officer  whose  business  It  Is 
to  examine  and  certify  accounts  and  claims  against  the  state,  and  keep  an  ac- 
count between  the  state  and  its  treasurer."  State  v.  Hastings,  10  Wis.  525, 
530   (1860). 

»» Oovernor's  Message,  1857,  p.  11. 
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and  almost  complete  removal  will  be  described  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  mentioned. 

1.  During  the  period  when  the  legislature  was  much  given  to 
special  appropriations,  occasionally  individual  cases  would  be 
referred  to  the  auditor  for  settlement  by  the  special  act  of  appro- 
priation,^^ but  usually  claims  did  not  come  before  him  at  all  prior 
to  the  action  of  the  legislature.  A  Michigan  law,  in  force  in  Wis- 
consin until  1839,  required  the  auditor,  when  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  a  claim  had  been  made  by  law,  or  when  the  pro- 
vision was  insufficient,  to  examine  the  claim  and  report  to  the 
legislature. ^'^  A  similar  provision  was  enacted  in  1848,^^  but  in 
practice  the  auditor  seems  to  have  been  ignored  by  the  legisla- 
ture,^® and  the  provision  was  soon  repealed.*"  It  was  revived 
again  in  1860,  the  law  now  providing  that  all  claims  requiring 
legislative  action  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  is  required  to  examine  the  same  and  to  report  his  findings 
to  the  legislature.*^ 

Next,  the  number  of  "claims  requiring  legislative  action"  was 
cautiously  and  gradually  reduced  by  the  substitution,  in  place  of 
the  innumerable  special  acts  of  appropriation,  of  general  pro- 
visions for  the  secretary's  audit  of  claims  of  which  "the  rate  of 
compensation  is  fixed  by  law  or  authorized  to  be  fixed  by  some 
officer  or  person,  or  by  the  secretary  of  state.  "*^ 


«« E.  g.,  Laws,  1853.  ch.  104  ;  Laws,  1856,  ch.  18. 

^  Michigan  Laws  Condensed,  1833,  p.  177,  sec.  1 ;  Organic  Law,  sec.  12 ; 
Statutes,  1839,  p.  404 ;  House  Journal,  1837-8,  pp.  192-3. 

»» Laics,  June,   1848,  p.   115,  sec.   10    (7). 

^"Report  of  Secreiary   of   State,   1854,    pp.    13-4. 

*»Laivs,  1857,  ch.  61. 

*^  Laws,  1860,  ch.  274,  sees.  1-2:  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  147.  This 
provision  also  aids  the  secretary  in  making  his  estimates  to  the  le.^islatiire. 
Senate  Journal,  1850,  pp.  308-9  ;  lelow.  pp.  76-7. 

"  Aiove,  p.  42.  This  development  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  provi- 
sions:  Laws,  1836.  No.  42;  Laws,  .Tune,  1848,  p.  177,  sec.  3;  Laws.  1852,  ch. 
504,  sec.  19;  Latos,  1857.  ch.  99.  sec.  10;  Laws,  1858.  ch.  114,  sec.  20;  Laws, 
1866,  ch.  48,  sec.  4 :  Revised  Statutes.  1898.  sees.  293,  326.  Cf.  Report  of 
Secretary  of  State,  1854,  pp.  13-14  ;  Senate  Journal,  1854,  pp.  287-8  :  Oovemor'a 
Message,  1857,  11  ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1862.  The  natural  result 
of  the  early  method  is  thus  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Commiitee  of 
Investigation  into  the  Affnirs  of  the  Several  State  Departments,  1858.  pp.  4-5: 
"A  critical  and  careful  examination  of  the  audited  accounts  on  file  here  demon- 
strates a  stem  necessity  for  some  more  efficient  system  of  settling  miscellane- 
ous accounts  arising  a.c;ainst  the   state.     One  of  the   greatest  drains  upon   th« 
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2.  When  the  uniuiuit  oi  a  claim  a-zaiust  the  state  is  d<'tlujtely 
fixed  by  law  "the  secretary  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  draw  his 
warrant."'*^  But  as  for  other  claims  the  secretary  maintained, 
as  early  as  1865,  that  they  "must  be  allowed  upon  evidence  sat- 
isfactory to  him,  and  that  the  legislature  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  say  that  he  shall  allow  a  claim  upon  the  certificate  of 
any  officer,  or  other  evidence  which  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
him."^*  However,  in  1891  the  state  superintendent,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  law  requiring  him  to  file  vouchers  for  his  expenses 
with  the  secretary,  claimed  the  right  "to  audit  his  own  expense 
accoimt,  ""'^  and  the  secretary  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
draw  warrants  in  favor  of  that  officer  without  requiring  any 
vouchers  for  the  expenditures  made,  thus  rendering  the  issue 
of  his  warrant  a  mere  perfunctory  act.**'  But  the  supreme  court 
would  permit  no  such  curtailment  of  the  auditor's  power,  and  in 
IState  V.  Cunnittgham*'^  practically  endorsed  the  view  of  the  sec- 
retary of  1865  by  requiring  proper  proofs  of  expenses  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  secretary,  and  maintaining  that  it  is  incompetent 
for  the  legislature  to  make  an  officer  the  auditor  exclusively  to 
determine  the  amount  of  his  expenditures.*^ 


treasury  is  through  the  present  imperfect  system  of  adjusting  these  claims. 
If  done  by  the  legislature  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  designing 
persons  from  talking  advantage  of  two  different  sessions  and  receiving  duplicate 
or  extravagant  appropriations  for  services  and  supplies  .  .  .  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  legislative  body  to  act  either  directly  or  through  a  committee,  in- 
telligently and  imderstandingly.  upon  all  the  claims  presented,  and  it  is  still 
more  Impossible  for  one  legislature  by  appropriation  and  payment  of  a  debt  to 
prevent  a  rejected  overcharge  from  being  presented  to  a  subsequent  legislature, 
which  in  Ignorance  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  may  establish  the  claim  and 
make  another  appropriation." 

estate  V.  Cunningham,  82  Wis.  39,  52  (1892). 

"  Message  and  Documents,  1865,  pp.   81-2  ;  Lau-s,  1860,  ch.  343,  sec.  5. 

"Report  of  State  Superintendent,  1892,  p.   12. 

estate  V.   Cunningham,   82   Wis.    39    (1892). 

"82  Wiff.  39   (1892). 

*'  The  numerous  provisions  in  the  statutes  directing  the  auditor  to  issue 
warrants  upon  the  certificates  of  certain  officers  are  not  objectionable  so  long 
as  they  are  construed  merely  as  limitations  on  the  auditor  in  preventing  him 
from  acting  without  the  certificate,  and  are  not  considered  as  furnishing  con- 
clusive evidence  for  his  decision.  But  in  the  construction  of  a  statute  [Laws, 
1903,  ch.  84,  sec.  1  (13)]  requiring  the  presiding  judge  to  tax  certain  costs 
and  certify  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  state,  "who  shall  thereupon  draw  his 
warrant  upon  the  state  treasurer  for  the  respective  amounts  allowed  in  favor 
of  the  parties  named  as  entitled  thereto."  the  attorney  general  has  held  that 
the  secretary  "has  no  discretion  as  to  the  amount  and  is  required  by  the  ex- 
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This  is  but  a  logical  application  of  the  doctrine  already  estab- 
lished in  State  v.  Hastings.  Although  during  the  period  when 
payments  were  often  authorized  to  be  made  from  the  state  treas- 
ury without  the  secretary's  warrant^^  sometimes  the  audit  of 
some  other  officer,  generally  the  governor,  was  substituted,^"  by 
1858  the  constitutional  position  of  the  auditor  was  sufficiently 
appreciated  to  prevent  any  further  attempts  at  such  direct  en- 
croachments upon  his  power.^^  But  when  that  year  the  auditor's 
power  was  increased  by  the  substitution  of  his  audit  of  certain 
claims  against  the  state  for  the  former  special  legislative  appro- 
priations,^^ it  was  considered  unwise  to  leave  him  without  some 
administrative  check,  in  consideration  of  "the  accumulated  and 
multifarious  duties  and  responsibilities"  then  resting  upon  him 
and  the  carelessness  which  had  characterized  the  conduct  of  his 
office,^^  and  hence  virtually  an  additional  auditor  was  provided 
for  under  the  title  of  comptroller.^*  The  comptroller  was  to  ex- 
amine and  pass  upon  all  claims  audited  by  the  secretary  and  to 
countersign  all  his  warrants  on  the  state  treasurer.  The  require- 
ments were  held  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  in 
State  V.  Hastings,^^  as  providing  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  thus  creating  two  auditors  instead  of  one  as  contem- 


press  provisions  of  the  statute  to  draw  liis  warrant  for  the  amount."  Report 
of  Attornen  General.  1906,  pp.  ~?,-i.  See  also  above,  p.  35.  And  there  is  per- 
haps an  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  auditor's  power  in  a  law  of  1901  (eh.  433, 
sec.  4),  which  provides  that  "the  certificate  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  normal  sichoo's,  the  regents  of  the  TTniversity  of  Wisconsin, 
the  state  board  of  control,  or  the  proper  officers  of  any  other  board  or  com- 
mission organized  or  established  by  the  state,  shall  in  all  cases  be  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  any  account  which  may  be  certified  by  them." 

The  terms  "audit"'  and  "warrant"  when  used  to  confer  authority  upon  oflScers 
other  than  the  secretary  of  sitate  must  be  construed  to  indicate  merely  a  pre- 
liminary approval.  Tliig  was  recognized  by  the  legislature  in  1878,  by  sub- 
stituting in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  that  year  in  most  such  cases  "approve" 
and   "certificate"    for   "audit"    and    "warrant"    respi^ctively. 

*"  Below,  pp.   46-7. 

<^  E.  (>..  Laws.  1840,  ch.  161,  sec.  10;  Law-'i.  18.51,  ch.  Wd.  sec.  5;  Lflir.x.  1854. 
ch  85. 

""  Cf.   Senate  Journal,   1854,  p.  287. 

^'Laws.   18.58,  chs.  1,  114.  Cf.   ahove.   p.  43.  note  42. 

'^Report  of  the  Joint  Oomndtttee  of  Investigation  into  the  Affair.-)  of  the 
Several  Stfftc  Departments,  1858,  pp.  4-5.  8 ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  .\ug. 
25,    1850. 

"Lcfir,s,    1858.    ch.    155. 

"10  ir/.s.  52.">  (1S60>.  See  also  Uinln  Wisroiisit}  Patriot,  Mar.  3,  1850.  The 
office  was  abolished   by   Imws.    1S6().   ch.   SO.   sec.   2. 
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plated  by  the  constitution.  Moreover,  the  court  went  beyond  the 
particular  law  in  question,  and  declared  that  the  functions  of  the 
auditor  "cannot  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  transferred  to,  or  be 
exercised,  concurrently  or  otherwise,  by  any  other  person  or  of- 
ficer," and  being  a  personal  trust,  cannot  be  delegated  even  to 
the  assistant  secretary,*^"  who  since  1854  had  been  authorized 
by  statute  to  act  for  the  secretary  in  this  capacity.'^  But  with 
the  increasing  burden  imposed  upon  the  secretary  it  has  been 
abvsolutely  impossible  for  him  personally  to  audit  all  claims 
against  the  state,  and  in  practice  most  of  the  actual  auditing  is 
done  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  his  office  in  the  name  of  the  secre- 
tary. However,  until  1907  the  secretary  was  compelled  at  least 
personally  to  sign  all  warrants  issued.  A  law  of  that  year  re- 
lieves him  of  what  in  most  cases  could  be  only  a  perfunctory 
act  by  providing  that  "whenever  for  any  reason  it  shall  be  im- 
practicable for  the  secretary  of  state  to  sign  his  name  person- 
ally to  the  warrants  issued  on  the  state  treasury  he  may  in  his 
discretion  designate  some  one  in  his  department  to  sign  his 
name  to  said  warrants.  "°^ 

3.  The  practice  for  many  years  of  providing  for  payments 
from  the  treasury  without  the  secretary's  warrant  did  not  fin- 
ally cease  until  1866.  The  Statutes  of  1839  direct  that  no  money 
shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  except  upon  the  auditor's  war- 
rant.^^     This  provision  was  re-enacted  when  the  secretary  of 


^'  Suggestions  have  been  made  at  various  times  for  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution so  as  to  allow  the  establishment  of  the  separate  office  of  auditor. 
Message  and  Documents,  1865,  p.  81 ;  AsseniMy  Journal,  1866,  pp.  30-1 ;  Wis- 
consin State  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1873  ;  Report  of  Seci-etary  of  State,  1877,  pp. 
70-2. 

"  Laivs,  1854,  ch.  65,  sec.  1.     Contrast  Revised  Statutes,  1849.  ch.  9.  sec.  12. 

^»  Laus,  1907,  st.  146.  The  attorney  general  had  rendered  an  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  secretary,  then  aflSicted  with  defective  vision,  might  have  war- 
rants signed  by  another  in  his  presence,  but  only  upon  a  statement  by  the 
secretary,  filed  with  each  batch  of  warrants  so  signed,  that  another  had  signed 
them,  and  that  the  siecretary  on  account  of  this  disability  had  been  unable  to 
sign  them  himself.  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Jan.  j.9.  1907.  The  secretary 
had  pointed  out  that  the  signing  of  warrants  had  become  an  onerous  clerical 
function,  consuming  much  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  other  duties 
of  the  office.     INd. 

^^  Statutes,  1839,   p.   81,  sec.   5. 
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state  became  auditor,®"  but  was  omitted  from  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1849,  for  wbat  reason  it  is  not  certain.®"*  Those  stat- 
utes recognize  two  methods  of  payment  by  the  state  treasurer, 
payment  upon  direct  appropriation,  and  payment  upon  the  au- 
ditor's warrant.  The  treasurer  "shall  pay  no  moneys  out  of 
the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  a  law  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment thereof;  but  when  any  claim  or  account  is  authorized  by 
law  to  be  paid  out  of  a  general  or  contingent  appropriation,  the 
same  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  "®^  Even  before  the  change  of  1849  pay- 
ments had  at  times  been  ordered  made  without  the  auditor's 
warrant,  thus  leaving  him  without  any  check  whatever  on  the 
treasurer's  disbursements  in  such  cases.®^  But  in  1866  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  that  abolished  in  1849  was  enacted,  requiring 
all  payments  from  the  treasury  to  be  made  upon  the  warrant  of 
the  secretary  of  state.®^ 

4.  When  money  is  paid  by  the  state  treasurer,  even  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  an  officer,  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  latter,  the  secretary  has  no  real  control  of  such  state  ex- 
penditures. This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  position  occupied 
until  very  recently  by  the  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 
Until  1895,  upon  estimates  made  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
these  institutions  (now  the  state  board  of  control),  the  secretary 


'0  Laics,  June,  1848,  p.  13,  sec.  3;  p.  115,  sec.  10  (9). 

wa  The  governor  was  convinced  that  the  secretary's  warrants  were  evidence  of 
state  indebtedness  and  hence  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  For  this  reason  and 
to  prevent  double  issues  or  forged  warrants,  he  recommends  the  "repeal  of  all 
laws  authorizing  the  issuing  of  warrants  or  other  orders  on  the  state  treasury, 
and  that  provisions  be  made  by  law  requiring  the  treasurer  to  pay  on  appropria- 
tion only,  which,  with  proper  vouchers,  is  the  most  effective  check  upon  his  dis- 
bursements." But  this  view  seems  to  have  met  with  little  sympathy.  Senate 
Journal.  1840.  np.  19-20.  141-2 :  Madison  Express,  Feb.  6,  1849  :  Wisconsin 
Argus.  Feb.  6,  1849  :  Laics,  1849,  ch.  22. 

«^  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.  28  (2). 

•2  Of.  House  Journal,  1841-2,  p.  495 ;  Council  Journal,  1842-3,  appendix,  p. 
44  :   Report  of  Seoretari/  of  Slate,   1865,   pp.   78-81. 

03  Lavs.  IRCC,  ch.  3:  Revised  Statutes,  1S7S.  sec.  146;  Revised  Statutes.  1898. 
sees.  146.  157  (2).  See  also  Laics,  18C>5,  ch.  285;  Laxcs.  1869.  ch.  32.  It  should 
also  bo  noted  that  the  school  fund  income  and  school  tax  were  apportioned  with- 
out any  action  of  the  auditor  until  1806.  Laws,  .Tunc.  1848.  p.  226.  sec.  104; 
Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  9.  sec.  53.  But  since  1866  the  superintendent  has 
certified  the  apportionment  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  latter  has  drawn 
his  warrants  in  favor  of  the  county.  Lau-s,  1866,  ch.  4;  Revised  Satutes,  1898, 
sec.  555. 
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of  state  drew  warrants  on  the  state  treasurer,  and  the  latter  paid 
out  the  money  on  the  demand  of  the  treasurers  of  the  respective 
institutions."'  But  the  secretary  seems  to  have  insisted  that  he  had 
a  constitutional  right  to  audit  all  such  expenditures,®^  and  this 
right  was  recognized  by  a  law  passed  in  1895.  That  provision 
directs  that  ;ill  l)ills  of  the  board  of  control  shall  be  certified  to 
and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  audit  them,  and 
draw  warrants  on  the  state  treasurer  and  deliver  them  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  to  be  distributed  by  him  to  the  claimants.®* 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  "central  audit." 

The  university  and  the  normal  schools  were  still  absolutely 
independent  of  the  auditor,  who  did  not  even  draw  a  formal 
warrant  for  the  payments  to  these  institutions.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  the  income  of  the  university  fund  was  either  drawn 
directly  from  the  state  treasury  by  the  regents  of  the  university, 
or  placed  wholly  at  their  disposal  by  transfer  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  regents.''"  thus  leaving  the  auditor,  except  during  the  few 
years  while  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  board,®^  without  any  rec- 
ord whatever  of  the  expenditures  of  the  income.®**  Until  1878  the 
warrants  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal  schools  for  the 
annual  apportionments  from  the  normal  school  fund  to  the  sev- 
eral institutions  under  their  control  were  countersigned  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state,'^"  but  legislation  of  that  year'^^  made  the  regents 
of  the  normal  schools  also  "a  sort  of  star  chamber  body,"^^  by 
transferring  the  entire  income  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board. '^* 
For  a  few  years  both  boards   were    required   to    file    quarterly 


•*  Laws,  1878.  ch.  338  :  Annotated  Statutes,  sec.  172,  note ;  Laws,  1881,  ch, 
298,  sees.  13-5. 

«» Wisconsin   State  Journal.   Jan.    23,    1895. 

«« Laws,  1895,  ch.  202,  sec.  6 :  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  561a. 

^  Laws,  1854,  ch.  81,  sec.  6 :  Private  and  Local  Laws,  1857,  ch.  341  ;  Laws, 
1866.  ch.  114,  sec.  13  :  Laics,  1870.  ch.  80,  sec.  2.  Cf.  Senate  Journal,  1856, 
pp.   431-3 :    Senate  Journal.  1858.   pp.   991-4. 

«s  Lodvs.   1866.   ch.    114,    sec.    10 ;   Laics,    1869,   ch.    13. 

*»  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,   1870,  p.   10. 

''OLqws,   1857.   ch.   82.   sec.   12. 

■'^Laws,   1878,    ch.    227. 

'=  Wisconsin    State   Journal.    Jan.    23,    1895. 

"  Payments  from  certain  other  funds  of  the  normal  schools  were  actually 
audited  by  the  secretary  of  state  from  1866  to  1879.  Loacs,  1866,  ch.  116, 
sec.   3;   Laws,  1879.    ch.   98. 
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itemized  statements  of  expenditures  with  the  auditor/*  but  even 
this  check  was  removed  in  1898/^  Such  was  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  affairs  when  the  system  of  "central  audit"  was 
extended  in  1900. 

Such  a  system  had  been  advocated  for  at  least  forty  years  be- 
fore the  legislation  of  1900.'"  In  1899  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  authority  of  law  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  for  "keeping  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  state"  for  "all  the  state  oifices  and 
departments  to  which  it  shall  be  applicable.  "'^'^  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  commission  conflicted  with  the  statutory  provi- 
sions above  described  in  reference  to  the  university  and  the  nor- 
mal schools,  but  the  attorney  general  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  regulations  made  by  the  commission  should  prevail  over  the 
statutes  on  account  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  au- 
ditor.'^* However,  the  commission's  action  was  ratified  by  law 
the  next  year. "^  The  plan  includes  ' '  every  board,  society,  commis- 
sion, association,  .  .  .  and  every  office,  agent,  or  employe 
thereof  or  of  the  state,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  receives,  col- 
lects or  disburses  any  money."  All  bills  of  all  of  the  foregoing 
must  be  passed  upon  by  the  auditor  (itemized  vouchers  being  ex- 
pressly required  in  every  case)  before  he  draws  his  warrant.  All 
state  moneys  are  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasurv.  and  all  dis- 
bursements to  be  made,  on  the  auditor's  warrant,  directly  to  the 
claimant  by  the  state  treasurer.^" 

5.  But  the  auditor's  control  over  expenditures  is  not  yet  abso- 
lutely complete.     Where  the  fee  system,  now  in  most  instances 


''*L(Hv.s,   189.5,   ch.   296,   sec.    2. 

''^Revised   Statutes,    1898,    sees.    ."^SSa,    401.   note. 

""  Oovernoi-'s  Met^nage,  186."?,  p.  XV:  Report  of  Secretarii  of  StatP.  186.5.  np. 
80-1;  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  1866,  p.  ,S.3  :  A.isemhJj/  Journal,  1866,  pp. 
30-1  ;  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  1877.  p.  72  ;  Wiaconsin  State  Journal.  Jan. 
23.  Feb.  7.  1895  ;  Senate  Journal,  1899,  p.  32  :  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Apr. 
13,    1900. 

■'■'Laics.   1899.    ch.    133. 

■>«  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Anr.   13.   19O0;  As.iemhhi  Journal.  1901.  pp.  661-2. 

■"Lau-8.  1901.   ch.  433.   sec.   3. 

*o  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Apr.  13.  1900:  Lavs.  1901.  ch.  433:  Tjaus,  1903, 
ch.  260.  The  system  is  held  to  nppl.v  onl.v  to  state  offices  and  Institutions  and 
not  to  the  various  voluntary  associations  receivins  state  moneys.  Report  of 
Attorney   General.   1904,   pp.   302-4.    308-9.   422-6. 
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abolished,  prevails,  and  expenses  of  oflfice  are  paid  directly  from 
these  receipts,  the  auditor  has  no  authority  whatever.®^ 

There  are  no  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions  in  reference 
to  the  finality  of  the  auditor's  action,  but  it  has  been  settled  by 
the  supreme  court  in  State  v.  Hastings^^  that  "wherever  there 
has  been  an  appropriation  made  and  power  is  given  by  law  to 
the  secretary  to  adjust  and  determine  the  amount  of  the  claims 
to  be  paid,  his  decision  is  final;  and  it  is  not  for  the  [state] 
treasurer  or  any  one  else  to  revise  or  correct  his  action." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  constitutional  position  which  gives  the 
secretary  of  state  such  control  over  the  expenditures  of  other 
officers  itself  prevents  any  similar  control  over  the  expenditures 
of  his  own  office.*^ 

Accounts  ivith  Receivers  of  State  Moneys.  The  auditor  has 
always  kept  an  account  with  the  treasurer,  all  the  treasurer's 
receipts  being  countersigned  and  recorded  by  him;*^  but  of 
course  when  the  practice  prevailed  of  allowing  payments  to  be 
made  from  the  treasury  without  the  auditor's  warrants,  any 
complete  account  was  impossible.^^  The  auditor  also  examines 
the  accounts  and  funds  of  the  treasury  quarterly,  and  reports 
his  findings  to  the  governor,^^  and  the  state  depositories  are  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  auditor  at  stated  intervals  as  well  as  on 
demand.*^  Until  recently  there  was  no  provision  for  the  secre- 
tary's countersigning  receipts  for  moneys  collected  by  any  other 


"  E.   g..  Laws,  1870,  ch.   56 ;   Revised  Statutes,  1898,   sec.   1968 ;  Laws, 

1903.  ch.  191.  sec.  4.  Cf.  Assemtly  Journal,  1897,  pp.  848-51 ;  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  (Life  and  Casuality) .  1904,  pp.  38-41 ;  'Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  June  10.  1905.  For  recommendations  of  further  legislation  for  the 
administrative  control  of  state  expenditures  see  Governor's  message,  1905,  pp. 
5-8 ;    1907,    p.    44. 

o^lO  Wis.  525.  537   (ISGO). 

**  For  the  first  year  after  the  organization  of  the  state  the  secretary's  sal- 
ary was  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  on  the  certificate  of  the  governor.  Laws, 
June,  1848,  p.  115,  sec.  34  :  Revised  Statutes,  1849.  ch.  9,  sec.  25. 

'*  Statutes,  1839,  p.  81,  sees.  4-5;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.  144  (5-4), 
157    (4)  ;  Latos,   1901,   eh.  433. 

"  CJ.  Bouse  Journal,  1841-2,  p.  495 :  Council  Journal,  1842-3.  appendix,  p. 
44 ;  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  1865,  pp.  78-81. 

**  Revised  Statutes.  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.  19  (4)  ;  Revised  Statutes,  1878.  sec.  144 
(5)  :  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  144   (5). 

s'l/ffirs,  1891,  ch.  273,  sec.  7;  Laws.  1907,  st.  160  f.  See  also  Laws,  June, 
1848,  p.  115,  sec.  11 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  149. 
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officer  than  the  state  treasurer,  and  hence  the  secretary  had  no 
check  on  such  coUections.^^  Under  the  present  system  of  account- 
ing, treasurer's  receipts  are  given  in  all  cases  of  payments  into 
the  treasury,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  are  countersigned  by 
the  secretary  of  state.^^ 

Auditor's  Books  and  Reports.  The  auditor  has  been  required 
to  keep  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public 
funds  and  to  make  complete  statements  thereof  at  specified 
times  to  the  legislature  or  the  governor.^" 

3.    CONTROL    OTHER    THAN   FINANCIAL    OVER   STATE    OFFICERS 

The  secretary  of  state  has  also  exercised  some  administrative 
control,  other  than  financial,  over  a  few  state  officers.  He  has 
been  authorized  to  approve  the  official  bonds  of  some  officers;'^ 
either  alone  or  with  another  officer,  and  to  approve  or  direct  ad- 
ministrative acts  in  a  few  cases,  and  some  state  officers  have  been 
required  to  make  reports  to  him. 

4.       MISCELLANEOUS   FUNCTIONS 

Finally  the  secretary  has  also  performed  various  miscellaneous 
duties,  of  which  some  will  be  mentioned.  As  has  been  indicated 
above,  after  the  lieutenant  governor,  he  is  next  in  succession  to 


"  Senate  Journal,  1899,  pp.  32-3 ;  Assembly  Journal,  1901,  pp.  1172-3. 

•»  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Apr.    13,    1900 ;   Latcs,  1901,   ch.   433. 

"o Statutes,  1839,  p.  81,  sec.  4;  Laws,  June,  1848,  ch.  115,  sec.  10  (4)  ;  Laws, 
1883,  ch.  320,  sec.  1;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.  144   (13),  335a. 

The  Fiscal  Agent.  During  the  territorial  period  annual  appropriations  w«r* 
made  by  Congress  to  be  expended  by  the  secretary  of  the  territory  In  defraying 
certain  expenses  of  the  territory.  Organic  Law,  sec.  11.  All  accounts  for  dis- 
bursements were  settled  by  the  United  States  treasury.  Act  of  Congress.  Aug. 
29,  1842,  ch.  259,  sec.  2,  5  Stat.  L.  540.  Of.  Council  JourtMl,  1842-3,  pp. 
229-31.  After  1841  the  secretary  reported  the  expenditures  to  the  legislative 
assembly.  Laws,  1840-1,  No.  28,  sec.  4.  In  the  earlier  years,  because  congress 
did  not  make  these  appropriations  In  advance,  the  assembly  annually  appointed 
a  fiscal  agent  to  advance  money,  and  he  was  authorized  to  reimburse  himself  by 
drawing  on  the  United  States  treasury.  E.  g.,  Latcs,  1836,  p.  81  ;  Laics,  1839- 
40,  Resolutions,  Nos.  4,  9.  But  the  legality  of  malting  payments  to  the  agent 
was  questioned  In  1840  (House  Journal,  1840-1,  pp.  64,  67-8,  95;  appendix,  pp. 
72-95;  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  Sept.  22,  1841),  and  the  office  abolished.  Lau>$, 
1840-1,  Resolution,  No.  11. 

*^  E.  g.,  Laws,  1861,  ch.  198,  sec.  6;  Latcs,  1907,  st.  846. 
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the  office  of  the  {^overiior.  lie  has  been  an  ex  officio  member 
of  many  state  boards,  and  now  serves  on  several  important 
boards."*  Under  the  general  incorporation  laws,  corporations 
have  been  chartered  usually  by  the  secretary,  althouji^h  more 
recently  those  under  the  control  of  other  officers  are  chartered 
by  them.  The  collection  of  statistics,  with  the  exception  of  the 
census,"^  later  permanently  placed  under  his  supervision,"*  be- 
gan in  the  office  of  the'  secretary.""'  Since  1878  various  brands 
and  trade-marks  may  be  filed  in  his  office."®  The  secretary's 
duties  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  taxation  and  elec- 
tions and  publication  of  state  documents  are  considered  else- 
where."^ Since  the  constitution  requires  the  publication  of  all 
general  laws — the  statutes  add  certain  other  laws — ^before  they 
go  into  effect,"®  the  secretary's  publication''"  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  promulgation  of  the  laws.""  The  state  administration  of  edu- 
cation began  with  the  requirement  of  reports  from  the  local 
authorities  to  the  secretary ,^"^  and  the  department  of  insurance 
had  its  beginning  in  his  office.^"-  In  addition  to  his  financial 
reports,  the  secretary  has  always  made  a  general  report  of  the 
transactions  of  his  office  to  the  governor  or  the  legislature.^"' 


w^?.  g.,  helou;  pp.  55-6,  64.  68,  70,  78-80,  96. 

"  E.   g..   Organic   Law.   sec.    4. 

^*  Reins ed   Statutes.   1878,    sec.    992;   Revised   Statutes,   1898,    sec.    992. 

*' B.  g.,  Totvn.'ihip  and  County  Govrrnment  Act,  1840-1,  ch.  8.  pt.  1.  sec.  8. 

^'' Laws.  1878.  ch.  302.  sec.  1:  Laws.  189.3.  ch.  104,  sec.  1:  Revised  Statutes, 
sees.   1747a.   1747d :  Laws,  1901.   ch.   360.  sec.   1. 

"■' Belotp,  pp.   77-81,  84,   89-98,   102-5. 

«8  Constitution,  Art.  VII,  sec.  21 ;  Laics,  1874,  ch.  243,  sec.  26 ;  Revised  Stat- 
utes. 1898,  sec.   329. 

^  Below,  p.  104. 

100  -^ith  tho  exception  of  corrections  of  manifest  errors  in  spelling  and  gram- 
mar, which  the  secretary  is  es^vressly  authorized  by  statute  to  make  (Lav>g, 
1864,  ch.  411,  sec.  2  ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  343)  he  has  no  discretion  In 
the  matter,  but  must  publish  the  laws  as  they  come  to  him.  State  v.  Wendler, 
94    Wis.    369,    373    (1896). 

101  Township  and  County  Government  Act.  1840-1.  ch.  8.  part  1.  sec.  8 ;  Laws, 
June,'  1848,   p.   226.   sec.   98. 

"2  Actios,   1850.   ch.   232:  Laws,  1870,   ch.  56;  Loao^,  1878,   ch'.   214. 
^o^Laws,  1840-1,  No.  28,  sec.  4;  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.   10   (4); 
Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  141    (4). 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  STATE  TREASURER 

I.  The  Organization  of  the  Treasurer's  Office.  II.  The 
Functions  of  the  Treasurer.  Custody  of  State  Moneys  and 
Securities. — Control  over  Other  State  Officers. — Miscellaneous 
Functions. 

I.  The  Organization  of  the  Treasurer's  Office 

Until  the  legislative  assembly  in  1839  passed  an  act  relative 
to  tlie  territorial  treasurer/  this  office  owed  its  existence  to  an 
adopted  law  of  Michigan. - 

Appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  until  1848,  the  treas- 
urer has  since  been  elected  by  the  people,  the  term  of  office  al- 
ways being  two  years.^  The  bond  of  ten  thousand  dollars  re- 
quired of  the  territorial  treasurer  became  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  state  treasurer,  in  both  cases  approved  by  the 
governor.*  The  governor  of  the  territory  might  increase  the 
amount  of  the  bond  required  at  any  time  and  to  any  extent,* 
and  an  act  of  1848  provides  that  whenever  the  funds  in  the 
treasury  exceed  three- fourths  of  the  treasurer's  bond,  or  when- 
ever for  any  cause  the  governor  deems  the  security  insufficient, 
he  shall  require  the  treasurer  to  give  an  additional  bond  in  such 
"reasonable  amount"  as  the  governor  may  determine.®       But 


'  statute.'),  18.S9.  p.  80. 

^Organic  Law,  sec.  12;  Michigan  Laws  Condensed,  18S8,  p.  174;  FTouse 
Journal.   1836,  p.  70. 

^Statutes,  IS.'^O,  p.   80,  sec.   1;  Constitution,  Art.  VI,   sec.  1. 

*  Statutes,  1839,  p.  80,  sees.  2-3 ;  Laics,  June,  1848,  p.  13,  sec.  2  ;  Lairs,  1905, 
eh.  271,  sec.  1. 

»  Sta1iite.<<.  18.^9.   p.  80,  sec.   2. 

"Laics,  June,  1848,  p.  13,  sec.  4. 
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thirty  years  later  the  provision  of  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
of  the  bond  was  modified  to  the  full  amount,  and  since  that  time 
the  governor  has  been  unable  to  demand  an  amount  above  the 
amount  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury.^ 

The  treasurer's  salary,  only  sixty  dollars  in  1839,®  v^as  grad- 
ually increased  to  fourteen  hundred  dollars  in  1856,®  and  to  five 
thousand  dollars  twenty  years  later.^°  In  addition  the  treasurer 
retained  all  fees  received  in  his  office  until  1859,  when  he  waa 
required  by  law  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  all  fees  received 
during  each  year  above  the  total  amount  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars." Since  the  salary  was  so  largely  increased  in  1876  he  has 
been  required  to  pay  all  such  fees  into  the  treasury  and  to  make 
a  report  of  all  fees  received  to  the  secretary  of  state.^^  Still 
another  large  source  of  the  treasurer's  income  was  cut  off  in 
1891.  For  thirty  years  previous  to  that  time^^  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  state  treasurers  to  retain  for  their  own  benefit^*  the 
interest  received  on  state  moneys  deposited  in  banks.^^  But 
after  considerable  agitation  in  1891^®  the  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  courts,  and  it  was  decided  in  State  v.  McFetridge^''  that 
the  title  to  the  moneys  deposited  with  the  treasurer  vests  in  the 
state  and  that  the  interest  belongs  to  the  state.  A  law  of  1891 
had  already  directed  the  treasurer  to  pay  into  the  treasury  and 
account  for  all  moneys  whatever  received  by  him  by  virtue  of  his 
office.^* 


''Revised  Statutes,  1878,   sec.   154;   Revised  Statutes,  1898.   sec.    154. 

» Statutes,  1839.   p.   80,   sec.   5. 

*  Laws,  1846,  p.  198,  sec.  2;  Lav'S,  June,  1848,  p.  13.  sec.  7:  Laws,  1856, 
ch.   82. 

^'Laws,  1876.  ch.  341,  sec.  3;  Laws,  1907,  st.  170  (3). 

^^Laws,  18.59,   ch.   189. 
■  "Laws,   1876,   ch.  341,   sec.   3. 

"  The  practice  apparently  existed,  at  times  at  least,  as  early  as  1855.  Ben- 
ate  Journal,   1855,   p.   267 ;   Assembly  Journal,   1855,   p.    394. 

"  It  is  said  that  during  at  least  p.irt  of  the  time  the  interest  thus  received 
wag  regularly   paid   Into   party   campaign   funds. 

estate  V.  McFetrldge,  84  Wis.  473  (1893).  For  the  years  1874  and  1876 
the  treasurer  received  between  twenty-four  thousand  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  as  interest  on  deposits  of  state  funds.     IMd.,  525. 

'•  Governor's   Message,  1891,   pp.   9-12. 

"84  Wis.  473   (1893). 

"Laws,  1891.  ch.  273.  sec.  11;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  157  (12).  Special 
courtesies  extended  to  the  treasurer  by  the  state  depositories  have  been  chargre^ 
as  another  source  of  profit.     E.  g.,  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Aug.  25,  1904. 
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The  office  of  assistant  state  treasurer  was  created  in  1854. 
His  bonds  are  determined  in  amount  and  approved  by  the 
treasurer.  He  may  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  the  treasurer 
except  as  commissioner  of  public  lands.^®  Permanent  provision 
for  clerks  in  the  treasurer's  office  was  first  made  in  1851,  when  he 
was  authorized  to  employ  the  necessary  clerks,  but  was  restricted 
to  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  purpose. ^°  This 
provision  was  repealed  a  few  years  later  when  the  office  of  as- 
sistant treasurer  was  established.^^  From  1859  to  1897  the 
treasurer  was  absolutely  unrestricted  as  to  the  number  of 
clerks  appointed  and  the  amount  of  their  compensation,  but 
since  1897  both  clerkships  and  compensation  have  been  deter- 
mined by  statute.^^ 

II.  The  Functions  of  the  Treasurer 

Custody  of  State  MoTieys  and  Securities.  The  law  of  1848  ex- 
presses the  chief  function  the  treasurer,  to  "receive  and  have 
charge  of  all  money  paid  into  the  state  treasury '  '-^  The  statutes 
direct  that  all  securities  belonging  to  the  state  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  imless  otherwise  provided;-*  but  by 
special  provisions  the  treasurer  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
custody  of  most  of  them. 

After  the  agitation  of  1891  about  the  interest  on  deposits, 
state  depositories  were  provided  for.  These  are  banks  approved 
by  a  board  of  deposits,  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of 


"  La'ws.  1854.  ch.  6.5,  sec.  1 ;  BeiHsed  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  155.  See  Dallv 
Argus  and  Democrat,  Mar.   11,   1854. 

"Latcs,  1851,   ch.   389;   Laics,   1852.   ch.   256. 

« Laws,    1854,    ch.    78,    sec.    3. 

^Laws,  1859,  ch.  144;  Laws,  1897,  ch.  355;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec 
156;  Laws,  1907,  st.  170  (2).  The  power  of  bondsmen  In  the  organlzatlou 
of  such  a  department  Is  Illustrated  by  a  proposition  of  a  treasurer's  bond 
to  be  given  by  a  surety  comp.iny  In  consideration  of  an  agreement  with  the 
treasurer  that  the  company  should  direct  the  appointment  of  all  assistants  and 
clerks  in  the  office,  and  that  the  treasurer  should  suffer  the  imposition  of  cer- 
tain other  conditions.     Report  of  Attorney  Genera}.  1906,  pp.   192-3    (1904). 

"I/ctfS,  June.  1848,  p.  13,  sec.  1;  RevUed  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  152.  See 
State  V.  McFetridoe,  84   Wis..   473,  512    (1893>. 

**  Laics,  .Tune.  1848,  p.  115,  sees.  3.  16;  Revised  Statutes.  1849.  ch.  9,  stc. 
11 ;  Revised  Statutes,   1898.   sec.   142. 
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state,  state  trca.siirci-,  ;m(l  attorney  general.  The  board,  subject 
to  eertyin  limitations,  determines  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid 
on  the  iiioiicy  deposited  in  such  banks  by  the  state  trea.surer. 
The  depositories  iiial<e  reports  at  stated  intervals  to  the  secretary 
of  state.^^  The  board  may  require  the  commissioner  of  banking 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  a  bank  making 
application  to  become  a  depository,  and  to  examine  and  report 
the  condition  of  any  of  the  depositories.^® 

The  treasurer  pays  out  money  according  to  law,^^  keeps  an 
account  with  the  auditor,  and  files  statements  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  him.^^ 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  1878  make  it  the  special  duty  of  the 
state  treasurer  to  cause  action  to  be  brought  against  officers  and 
sureties  for  breach  of  official  bonds  hy  neglect  to  pay  over  state 
moneys  received.^® 

In  addition  to  the  control  over  the  treasurer  exercised  by  the 
auditor,^**  since  1876  the  governor  and  attorney  general  have 
been  directed,  at  least  once  a  quarter  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  governor  may  elect,  to  make  examination  and  to  ascertain 
whether  all  funds  shown  by  the  books  of  the  auditor  and  the 
treasurer  to  belong  to  the  state  are  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury 
or  in  the  depositories,  and  in  case  of  a  deficiency,  to  require  the 
treasurer  immediately  to  make  it  good.^^ 

Control  over  Other  State  Officers.  In  a  few  instances  other 
officers  of  the  state  administration  have  been  subject  to  control 
by  the  treasurer,  through  his  appointment,^^  or  direction,^'  or 
approval  of  action.^* 


^Lmvs.  1891.  cli.  273.  sees.  1-7;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  spc.  ICOc :  Laus, 
1903.   oh.   233  :   Laics,  1907,   st.   160  f. 

''o  Revised   Statutes,   1898,   sec.   160b;   Laics,  1903,  ch.   233. 

^''Statutes,  1839.  p.  80.  sec.  4;  Rei>\sed  Statutes.  1898.  sec.  157  (2).  See 
State  V.  McFetridge.  84  Wis.  473,  511    (1893).     Cf.  ahove,  pp.  42-50. 

"'Laics.  .Tune,  1848,  p.  13.  sec.  3;  Laws,  1876.  ch.  341,  sec.  4;  Revised  Stat- 
utes,   1898.    see.    157    (1.    10). 

^0  Annotated  Statutes,  sec.  984  and  note;  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  see.  984. 
Cf.  State  V.  Pederson,  114  N.  W.    (Wis.)    828    (1908). 

so  Atove,  pp.  41-50. 

31  Laws,  1876.  ch.  340.  sec.  5 ;  Laws,  1891,  ch.  273.  see.  12  ;  Revised  Statutes, 
1898,   sec.    159. 

^Laws,  1895,  ch.  291,  sec.  1 ;  Laws,  1903,  ch.  234  (ch.  1),  sec.  2. 

^^E.  g..  Laws,   1901.   ch.   466.   sec.   1. 

^E.   g..  Revised  Statutes.   1878.   sec.    131;  Laws,   1907,   rt.   131. 
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Miscellaneous  Functions.  The  treasurer  has  been  an  ex  of 
fUdo  member  of  many  important  state  boards,^^  but  in  addition 
to  this,  his  miscellaneous  duties  of  importance  have  been  very 
few.  He  was  formerly  state  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,^® 
and  from  1870  to  1903  performed  the  duties  of  bank  comp- 
troller.^'^ His  duties  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
taxation  are  described  elsewhere. ^^  Reports  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, etc.,  have  always  been  required  of  the  treasurer  to 
the  legislature  or  the  governor.^* 


^^E.  g.,  helow,  pp.  68,  70,  78-9,  96,  102-3. 

«"  Statutes,   1839,   p.    175,   sees.   15-16,   18;  Laws,   1885,   eH.   181. 
«<  LoAcs,  1868.  cii.  28.  sees.  2-3;  Laws,  1903,  ch.  234. 
^«  Below,  pp.   81,  84-91. 

3»  Statutes,  1839,  p.  80.  sec.  4  ;  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  13,  sec.  3  ;  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 1898,  sec.   157    (7-8). 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

I.  The  Organization  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office.  II. 
The  Functions  of  the  Attorney  General.  Prosecution  and 
Defense  of  Suits  for  the  State. — Assistance  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  Executive  Officers. — Miscellaneous  Functions. 

I.  The  Organization  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office 

The  legislative  assembly  made  no  provision  for  this  office  until 
1839,  but  it  had  previously  existed  under  a  law  adopted  from 
Michigan.^ 

The  attorney  general  held  his  appointment  from  the  governor 
and  council  until  1848,  but  has  since  been  elected  by  the  people, 
serving  three  years  during  the  territorial  period  and  two  years 
under  the  constitution.^  Since  1848  he  has  been  required  to 
give  a  bond  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  approved  by  the  governor. 
The  legislature  in  1848  expressly  reserved  the  right  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  bond  at  any  time,  and  the  next  year  gave  that 
power  also  to  the  governor.^  At  first  the  salary  was  fixed  by 
law  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,*  but  from  1843  to  1846  it 
was  such  amount  as  the  legislative  assembly  might  "think 
proper"  (one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  such  legislative  con- 
trol).* From  1846  to  1876  the  salary  gradually  increased  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  thousand  dollars,  and  in  1907  be- 


'  Organic   Law,   sec.    12 ;    Michigan   Laws   Condensed,   1833,    p.    225,    sec.    1 ; 
House  Journal,  1837-8,  pp.  192-3. 

*  Statutes,  1839,   p.   94,   sec.   1 :   Constitution,   Art.  VI,    sec.   1. 

^Low.9,  .Tune,   1848,  p.  10,  sees.  6-7;  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  9,   sec.  42; 
Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  161. 

*  Statutes.  1839.    p.   94,   sec.    1. 
^Laws,   1842-3,   p.   28,   sec.   2. 
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came  five  thousand  dollars.^  After  1859  the  attorney  general  was 
required  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  all  fees  received  above  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year/  and  this  provision  was  extended,  when 
the  salary  was  increased  in  1876,  to  include  all  fees  whatever, 
with  a  requirement  of  a  report  of  all  receipts  to  the  secretary 
of  state.® 

In  1857  the  attorney  general  was  authorized  to  appoint  an 
** assistant"  in  his  office,^  but  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  an  assistant  attorney  general,^"  a  title  not 
adopted  until  1878."  Two  other  assistant  attorneys  general 
have  since  been  added  to  the  department,^^  and  in  1907  the  of- 
fice of  deputy  attorney  general  was  created.  All  of  these  subor- 
dinates have  been  appointed  by  the  attorney  general.  In  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  attorney  general  any  of  his  duties 
may  be  performed  by  the  deputy.  The  latter 's  bond  is  approved, 
not  by  the  attorney  general,  but  by  the  govemor.^^  The  salaries 
of  the  assistants  and  deputy,  determined  by  law,  now  range 
from  two  thousand  to  thirty-six  hundred  dollars."  In  addition 
to  these  officers,  the  attorney  general  has  the  occasional  assistance 
of  special  counsel.  For  a  few  years  following  1846  such  em- 
ployment of  additional  counsel  was  forbidden  by  law,^®  but 
since  1849  such  employment  has  been  authorized  to  be  made  by 
the  governor  alone,  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  state  treasurer,  and  last,  by  the  governor  and 
attorney  general,  or  when  the  attorney  general  has  an  interest 
in  the  suit,  by  the  governor  alone.^^ 


'Lawn,  1846.  p.  200;  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  10,  sec.  8;  Laws,  1861.  ch.  194, 
sees.  1-2  ;  Laws,  1876,  ch.  341,  sec.  1 ;  Laios,  1907,  st.  170a. 

''Laws,   1859,    ch.    189. 

*Laws,  1876.   ch.   .'^41.   sees.   1,   4:   Revised  Statutes.   1898,   sec.   163    (9). 

*Laws,  1857,  ch.  101. 

^  Assemhly  Journal,  1864,  p.  797. 

^^  Revised  Statutes.  1878,  sec.  102. 

^Laws,  1897.   ch.  3.55;  Laws,  1907,  st.   162. 

^"Laws,   1907.    St.    162. 

^*Laws,  1907,  st.  170a. 

">  LfliM,    1846,    p.    193,   sec,    3. 

^' Bevifted  Statrttes,  1849,  ch.  9.  sec.  2;  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.  131; 
Laws.  1907,  st.  131.  Such  a  provision  will  always  be  necessary  on  account 
of  Important  cnses  which  require  the  services  of  tlie  ablest  lawyers.  Cf.  Senate 
Journal,  1905.  pp.   1661-2 ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Apr.   18,  20,  1908. 
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There  was  no  permanent  provision  for  clerkships  in  the  at- 
torney general's  office  until  1897,  but  since  then  he  has  been  al- 
lowed a  liuiitod  nunibcr  of  clerks  whose  compensation  is  fixed  by 
law." 

II.  The  Functions  of  the  Attorney  Gener.vl 

Prosecution  and  Defense  of  Suits  for  the  State.  The  attorney 
general  of  the  territory  was  required  to  prosecute  and  defend 
respectively  all  suits  for  and  against  the  territory.^*  The  at- 
torney general  of  the  state  appears  for  the  state  in  the  supreme 
court  in  all  cases  in  which  the  state  is  interested/^  and  when  re- 
quested by  the  governor  or  by  either  house  of  the  legislature, 
must  appear  in  any  court  or  before  any  officer  in  any  case  in 
which  the  state  may  be  interested.^"  In  very  numerous  speci- 
fied instances  of  breach  of  law  he  is  also  required  by  statute  to 
prosecute  actions  in  the  various  courts  and  in  some  other  in- 
stances to  prosecute  actions  upon  the  request  of  other  state  of- 
ficers.-^ So  in  the  review  of  the  assessment  of  certain  public  serv- 
ice corporations  by  the  tax  commission,  the  attorney  general 
must  be  present  and  represent  the  interests  of  the  state. ^^ 

The  attorney  general's  position  in  certain  quo  warranto  pro- 
ceedings deserves  special  mention.  The  Revised  Statutes  of 
1849  provide  that  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  ivar- 
ranto  may  be  filed  by  the  attorney  general  against  individuals, 
upon  his  o^^^l  relation  or  upon  the  relation  of  a  private  party  in 
certain  cases,  including,  "whenever  any  public  officer 
shall  have  done  or  suffered  any  act,  which  by  the  provisions  of 
law  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  his  office.  "^^     While  yet  there 


^~  Lawf,   1807.   ch.    .35.5:   Laus.   1907.   sts.    162,    170a. 

IS  Staiiites.  1830.   p.   94.   sec.    1. 

^  Lmcs^  June,  1848,  p.  10,  sec.  1;  Laws,  1861,  ch.  194,  sec.  4;  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 1898,  sec.   163    (1). 

2»  Laiqs,  June.  1848,  Pl  10.  s^c.  2 :  Revised  Statutes,  1849.  ch.  9.  sec.  36 : 
Revised  Statutes,  1898.   sec.   163    (IK 

="  E.  g..  Revised  Statutes,  1849.  ch.  9.  sec.  37 :  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sec. 
163  (2)  :  Annotated  Statutes,  sec.  984  and  note ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec. 
984.     See  also  helou-.  pp.  82-3,  92. 

^Lau-s,  1903.  ch.  315,  pec.  10;  Laws.  1905.  ch.  493,  sees.  11,  20:  ch.  494, 
sees.   11.   20. 

^Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  126,  sec.  1;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  3466. 
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was  no  statute  on  the  subject  the  supreme  court,  in  United 
States  V.  Lockwood,^*^  had  intimated,  though  not  decided,  in 
maintaininer  the  necessity  of  the  attorney  general's  identification 
with  the  Illation,  that  he  could  not  withhold  his  name  or  sanc- 
tion when  requested  in  such  cases.  But  in  1855  the  attorney 
general  refused  to  file  an  information  upon  the  demand  of  the 
former  occupant  of  the  office  of  state  geologist,  who  claimed 
that  he  had  been  illegally  removed  from  office  by  the  governor. 
This  was  the  cause-^  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1855,  which 
removes  the  possibility  of  grave  abuse  of  the  attorney  general's 
power,  by  providing  that  a  claimant  to  office  may  file  an  infor- 
mation on  his  own  relation,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
attorney  general,  and  may  prosecute  the  case  to  final  judgment 
should  the  latter  refuse  to  act.-^  The  attorney  general's  au- 
thority in  this  matter  was  further  restricted  the  next  year  by 
a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  Attorney  General  v.  Bar- 
stow,^''  to  the  effect  that  the  attorney  general  will  not  be  allowed 
to  withdraw,  after  having  filed  an  information,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  private  relator. 

Assistance  to  the  Legislature  and  to  Executive  Officers.  The 
attorney  general  has  always  been  required  to  give  his  opinion 
on  questions  of  law  submitted  by  the  governor  or  by  the  legis- 
lature,-® and  the  right  to  submit  such  questions  for  his  opinion 
has  been  extended  to  each  house  of  the  legislature,  to  the  heads 
of  all  the  state  departments,  and  to  several  of  the  state  boards.^^ 
By  an  act  of  1876  the  attorney  general  or  an  assistant  is  re- 
quired to  attend  meetings  of  any  committee  of  the  legislature 
considering  bills  "whose  object  is  to  secure  the  payment  of 
money  by  the  state,"  and  to  give  counsel  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  state  for  the  amounts  in  question.^"  The  attorney  general 
of  the  territory  had  no  relations  with  the  district  attorneys,  but 
since  the  organization  of  the  state  the  attorney  general  has  been 


2*1  Pinney,  359,  363   (1843). 
^WisconMn  State  Journal,  Feb.   21,   1855. 
''La^cs,  1855,  ch.  23;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  3466. 
'■'4  Wis.  567,  582   (1856>. 

^Statutes.  18.S9.  p.  94.  sec.  1:  Rerised  Statutes.  1898,  sec.   163   (4). 
2»  Revised  Siatutes.  1849.   eh.   9,   sec.   38 ;   Laics.  1897,   ch.    100 ;   Revised  Stat- 
utes. 1898.  sec.  163    (4). 

*^  Laws,  1876,  ch.   140:   Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  107. 
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required  to  advise  the  district  attorneys  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  their  duties  when  requested  by  them.^^  He  prepares  proper 
drafts  for  contracts,  etc.,  for  some  of  the  state  officers.^^  When- 
ever required  by  the  governor,  he  investigates  the  affairs  of  any 
corporation  doing  business  in  the  state,  for  which  he  has  large 
powers,  and  reports  to  the  governor.^^  Upon  the  request  of  the 
railroad  commission  or  of  the  governor,  he  attends  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  commission  and  aids  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, etc.^* 

A  provision  of  1848,  repealed  the  next  year,  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  attorney  general,  when  required  by  either  branch 
of  the  legislature,  to  attend  the  session  and  "give  his  aid  and 
advice  in  the  arrangement  and  preparation  of  legislative  docu- 
ments and  business, "^^  a  function  of  the  state  administration  re- 
cently revived  in  the  assistance  given  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  legislative  reference  department  of  the  free  library 
commission 
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Miscellaneous  Functions.  Among  the  few  important  mis- 
cellaneous functions  of  the  attorney  general  should  be  mentioned 
his  approval  of  the  administrative  acts  of  some  officers"  and  his 
connection  with  various  important  state  boards.^^  Until  1901, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  after  the  state  was  organized," 
the  attorney  general  was  not  required  to  report  to  the  legislsr 
ture  or  to  the  governor,  although  he  had  been  required  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  actions,  etc.,  prosecuted  or  defended  for  the 
state.*"  Since  1901  he  has  reported  to  the  governor  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  his  office,  including  the  substance  of  legal  opin- 
ions rendered  by  him  on  questions  of  public  importance.*^ 

'^Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  10,  sec.  3;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  163   (3). 

^^  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.  39;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  163   (5). 

'^Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  54,  sec.  2»;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  1766. 

''*Latcs,  1903,  ch.  431,  sec.   1    (1796c). 

"  Laics,  June,  1838,  p.  10,  sec.  4  ;  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  sec.  9. 

»» Below,  p.  65. 

"  E.  ff..  Laws,  1880,  ch.  289,  sec.  3;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  563;  Laws, 
1903,  ch.  44.  sec.  21. 

"B.  g.,  above,  p.  56;  ielow,  pp.  64,  70,  78-9,  102. 

»» Laws.  June,  1848,  p.  10.  sec.  3 ;  Rei>ised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  9. 

*o  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  9,  sec.  41;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  163   (7). 

*^Law8,  1901,  ch.  94.  sec.  1.  See  Report  of  Attorney  General,  1855,  p.  8; 
AasemUy  Journal,  1901,  p.  53.  The  provision  for  the  compUatlon  of  the  opinions 
of  the  attorneys  general  from  the  organization  of  the  government  to  the  present 
has  not  been  carried  out.     Laws,  1901,  ch.  161,  sec.  1. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  STATE  LAW  LIBRARY 

AND  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE 

LIBRARY 

I.     The  State  Law  Library.     IL  The  Legislative  Refebt 
ENCE  Library. 

I.     The  State  Law  Library 

The  state  law  library  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  state  administration,  and  the  legislature. 

An  adopted  statute  of  Michigan  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  librarian  was  the  only  authority  for  the  appointment 
of  such  an  officer  for  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  previous  to 
1839,  and  during  part  of  this  period  no  appointment  seems  to 
have  been  made.^  An  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  1839 
established  the  office  of  librarian,  but  his  duties  at  that  time 
included  some  of  those  later  imposed  upon  the  superintendent 
of  public  property.^  In  1843  the  office  was  abolished  and  the 
duties  transferred  to  the  newly  created  office  of  superintendent 
of  public  property,^  but  this  was  in  reality  only  a  change  in 
the, name  of  the  office,  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ousting 
the  then  incumbent.^  A  similar  motive  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  act  of  1849,  which  abolished  the  separate  office 
of  superintendent,  and  made  the  governor  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent, with  the  assistance  of  a  librarian."  Finally  in  1851, 
the  separate  office  of  librarian  was  again  established."  But  since 


1  Organic  Late,  sec.  12 ;  Michigan  Laws  Condensed,  1833.  p.  544 ;  Boute 
Journal,  1836,  p.  55;  Council  Journal,  1837-8,  pp.  18,  232^3;  Houst  Journal, 
1837-8,  p.  192  ;  House  Journal,  June,  1S38,  p.  99 ;  Council  Journal,  Nov.,  1838, 
p.  23  :  House  Journal,  Nov..   1S38,  p.  24. 

*  Statutes,  1839,   p.   82,   sees.   1-2,    12-3. 
*Laws,   1842-3,   p.   14,  sec.   4. 

*  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  Apr.  13,  1843.  See  the  governor's  objections  to  th« 
bill  In  Council  Journal,  1842-3,  pp.   154-5. 

'Laws.  1849,  ch.  2,  sees.   4,  6;  Wisconsin  Express,  Jan.   SO,   1849. 
'Laws,  1851,   ch.   352. 
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that  time  the  chief  control  of  the  library^  has  not  been  with  the 
librarian,  but  with  the, board  of  trustees  of  the  state  library, 
consistinjx,  until  1876,  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and 
state  superintendent,  and  since  1876,  of  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  and  the  attorney  general.^ 

The  librarian  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the 
council  or  by  the  governor  alone,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
finall}'-  by  the  trustees  during  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.^  The 
salary  has  been  prescribed  by  law,  by  the  governor,  or  by  the 
trustees  as  at  present,  and  has  varied  from  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  1839  to  two  thousand  dollars  at  present.''  The  librarian's 
bond,  at  first  for  one  thousand  dollar^,  later  determined  by  the 
governor,  and  now  ten  thousand  dollars,  was  formerly  approved 
by  the  governor  but  now  by  the  trustees.^"  From  1839  to  1907, 
the  librarian  might  appoint  an  assistant,  although  for  part  of  the 
period  only  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  and  for  most  of  the 
period  only  at  his  own  expense;"  but  since  1907  the  appoint- 
ments of  assistants  and  clerks  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trustees,  who  also  determine  their  compensation. 
However,  the  total  amount  for  such  expenditure,  with  the  libra- 
rian's salary,  may  not  exceed  four  thousand  and  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year.^-  The  trustees  (formerly  the  governor)  also  em- 
ploy the  janitors  and  determine  their  compensation.^^ 

The  librarian  has  had  very  little  discretion  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  for  the  library  has  been  much  regulated  by  statute 
and  by  the  governor  or  the  trustees."     Permanent  provisions 


'' Lau-s,  1851.  ch.  352.  sec.  1;  Lau«.  1876.  ch:  116:  ReHsed  Statutes,  1898, 
sec.    367. 

» Statutes,  1839,  p.  82.  soc.  1  ;  Laics,  1849,  ch.  2.  sec.  2  :  Revised  Statutes, 
1878,    sec.    308 ;   LaiPS,    1907.    st.    368. 

9  Statutes.  1839.  p.  82.  s'ec.  3 :  Laws.  1849.  ch.  2 :  Laws,  1851,  ch.  352,  sec. 
6 ;  Laws,  1854,  ch.  68 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1858,  ch.  10,  sec.  10 ;  Laws,  1874,  ch. 
282  ;   Laws,  1885.   ch.   170 ;  Latcs,  1907,   st.   368. 

^0  Statutes,  18.39,  p.  82,  sec.  1;  Lairs,  1849,  ch.  2,  sec.  3:  Laws,  1851,  ch. 
352,  see.  5  ;  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.  368  ;   Laws,  1907,  st.  368. 

"  Statutes,  1839.   p.  82,   sec.  10 ;  Lawsf,  1851,  ch.  352,  sees.  5-6. 

"Laics,  1907,   st.   368. 

^''LoAcs,  1885,  ch.  132;  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sec.  2400;  Lmos.  1907,  st. 
2400. 

'^*  Statutes,  1839,  p.  82.  sees.  2,  4-9;  Laws,  1849,  ch.  2,  sec.  4;  Laws,  1851, 
ch.  352,  sees.  2-5  ;  Revised  Statutes.  1878,  sees.  368-9,  372  ;  Revised  Statutes, 
1898,  sees.  368-9,  372 ;  Laws,  1907,  st.  372. 
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for  purchases  for  the  library  began  in  1851.  The  purchases 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  governor  at  first,  but  this 
duty  devolved  upon  the  trustees  in  1877.^^  Although  for  twenty 
years  the  librarian  made  regular  reports  to  the  legislature, 
sho'W'ing  the  condition  of  the  library,  etc.,  since  1898  he  has 
been  required  to  make  no  reports  whatever,^*  and  none  has  ever 
been  required  of  the  trustees. 

II.  The  Legislative  Reference  Lirrary^^ 
The  legislative  reference  department  was  established  in  1901. 
It  is  but  one  of  the  several  departments  in  charge  of  the  free 
library  commission,  which  is  composed  of  the  president  of  the 
university,  state  superintendent,  and  secretary  of  the  state  his- 
torical society,  and  two  other  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  term  of  five  years.^^  The  department  consists  of 
a  librarian  and  various  assistants  versed  in  law,  government, 
and  economies,  drafters  of  bills,  cataloguei.5,  etc.,  appointed  under 
authority  of  the  commission.  The  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment is  left  almost  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission 
within  the  'limits  of  the  appropriations  for  the  purpose  made 
by  the  legislature. 

The  department  is  primarily  a  bureau  of  information  for  the 
officers  of  the  state  administration  and  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. All  manner  of  information  on  subjects  of  importance 
to  the  legislature  or  the  administration  is  collected,  classified, 
and  made  easily  accessible  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  More  direct  aid  to  the  latter  in  the 
drafting  of  bills  is  given  by  experts  in  the  department,  and  the 
department  has  thus  become  in  effect  the  bill  office  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  will  be  remembered  that  more  than  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  this  department  similar  aid  to  the 
legislature  was  given,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  attorney  general.^' 


'■'^  Lau->s.  1851.  ch.  352.  sec.  7;  Laws,  1877.  ch.  177,  sees.  1-2,  4;  Revised 
Statutes,  1878,  sec.  371  ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  371. 

^"Revised   Statutes.   1S7S.    spc.    372    (8);   Revised  Statutes.  1898.    sec.   372. 

"  See  account  of  the  library  by  Dudgeon,  In  Tale  Review.  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  288, 
(1907).  The  very  general  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  department  do  not 
give  an  adequate  Idea  of  its  nature.  Laws.  1901,  ch.  168 ;  Laws.  1903,  ch.  238, 
B€C.  1 ;  Laws,  1903,  ch.  348  :  Laws,  1905,  ch.  177  ;  Laws.  1907,  st.  3731. 

^'Laws,   1R95.    ch.   314.    sec.    1  :    Laws.  1903,   ch.   348.   sec.    1. 

^'>  Above,  p.  62. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY 

I,  The  Organizat]on  of  the  Superintendent's  Office. 
II.  Tpie  Functions  of  the  Superintendent. 

I.  The  Organization  of  the  Superintendent's  Offici 

The  organization  of  this  office  as  it  existed  prior  to  1857  has 
been  described  above  in  connection  with  the  state  law  library.^ 
In  1857  the  separate  office  of  superintendent  of  public  property 
was  finally  established,-  but,  as  will  appear,  the  governor  ex- 
ercises so  much  control  over  the  superintendent  that  the  for- 
mer is  still  practically  ex  officio  superintendent,  as  he  was  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  by  law  for  some  years  before  1857.  Pre- 
vious to  1849  the  superintendent  was  regarded  more  as  an  em- 
ploye of  the  legislature  than  as  a  state  officer,  and  something 
of  his  old  position  still  appears  in  the  frequent  orders  given  him 
by  the  legislature  and  by  each  house.  He  was  at  first  elected 
by  the  legislative  assembly  to  serve  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session,^  but  since  the  final  establishment  of  the  separate  office 
he  has  been  appointed  for  the  term  of  two  years  by  the  gov- 
ernor.* By  the  law  of  1843  his  bond  of  two  thousand  dollars 
was  approved  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly.* In  1857  the  amount  of  the  bond  was  increased  to  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  and  made  subject  to  the  governor's  ap- 


1  Above,  p.  63. 

^  Laws,  1857,  ch.  95,     See  Aasem'bly  Jom-nal,  1857,  p.  800,  and  alove,  p.  63. 

^Laios,  1842-3,   p.   14,   sec.   2. 

*  Laws,  1857.   ch.  95,  sec.  1 ;  RevUed  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  286. 

^Latcs,  1842-3,  p.  14,  sec.  8. 
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proval.^     The  superintendent's  salary  has  gradually  increased 
from  three  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars^ 

From  1843  until  1849  the  superintendent  was  authorized  to 
appoint  an  assistant,  whose  compensation  was  fixed  by  law, 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature  and  during  the  superin- 
tendent's necessary  absence.®  From  that  time  until  1897  the 
superintendent's  discretion  in  the  employment  and  compensa- 
tion of  the  "necessary  workmen"  about  the  capitol  was  unre- 
stricted, except  that  the  "advice"  of  the  governor  was  required 
during  a  part  of  that  period,^  and  that  since  1866  all  claims 
for  labor  have  been  subject  to  the  governor's  approval  before 
payment.^"  But  in  1897  all  positions  and  their  compensation 
were  fixed  by  law,  among  them  an  assistant  superintendent  at 
a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,"  and  the  next  year  the  gov- 
ernor's consent  was  made  necessary  to  all  appointments.^^  How- 
ever, since  1899  the  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  may  add,  within  a  maximum  expenditure,  such  ad- 
ditional help  as  may  be  necessary. ^^ 


« La-ws,  1857,   ch.  95,   sec.  2  ;   Revised   Statutes,  1898,   sec.  286. 

^  Laws,  1857,  ch.  95,  sec.  1  ;  Lavys,  1862,  ch.  390 :  Lmcs,  1864,  ch.  228 ; 
Laws,  1865,   ch.   394;   Laws,  1907,   st.   170   (10). 

*Laws,  1842-3.  p.   14,  sec.  5. 

» Laws,  1849,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Laws),  1857,  ch.  95,  sec.  4 ;  Laws,  1866,  ch.  48, 
sec.  4. 

'0  Laws,,   1866,   ch.   48,   sec.   4 ;   Revised  Statutes,   1898.   sec.   293. 

^^  Laics,  1897,   ch.   355:   Laws,   1907,   st.    170    (10). 

^*  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  288. 

"Laws,  1899,  ch.  290;  Lairs,  1901,  ch.  419.  In  1874  the  superuitendent 
attempted  to  remove  the  janitor  of  the  supreme  court  (the  court  sits  in  the 
capitol),  theretofore  appointed  hy  the  court  without  any  express  provision  of 
law,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his  place.  The  court  held  that  the  superintendent 
has  no  such  powor,  but  that  every  court  of  record  has  the  inhoront  power  of 
appointing  such  a  necessary  assistant,  which  power  cannot  be  talren  from  the 
court.  In  re  Janitor  35  Wis.  410  (1874).  At  that  time  the  Janitor  of  the 
supreme  court  acted  also  as  Janitor  of  the  adjoining  state  library.  Later  the 
governor  or  the  trustees  of  the  library  were  authorized  to  appoint  additional 
Janitors  for  the  library  and  supreme  court  rooms.  iMfrs,  1885.  ch.  132; 
Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  2400.  The  custodian  of  memorial  hall  (In  the  cap- 
itol) Is  appointed  by  the  governor.  Laws,  1901,  ch.  125,  sec.  5;  Laics,  1903, 
ch.  200. 
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II.  The  Functions  of  the  Superintendent 

In  the  performance  of  most  of  his  duties  the  superintendent 
has  always  been  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  governor  and 
the  legislature  or  the  governor  alone. 

He  has  charge  of  the  capitol  and  the  capitol  grounds^*  and 
of  all  movable  property  of  the  state  not  in  charge  of  other  of- 
ficers, and  makes  such  improvements  as  are  from  time  to  time 
authorized  by  law." 

In  1859  the  superintendent  became  general  purchasing  agent, 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  for  supplies,  etc.,  needed 
about  the  capitol,^*  and  three  years  later  agent  for  the  purchase 
of  stationery  for  the  use  of  the  state.^'^  Previously  there  had 
been  little  uniformity  of  system  in  such  purchases,  which  led  to 
great  extravagance.^*  Since  1866  all  claims  for  such  purchases 
have  been  subject  to  the  governor's  approval  before  payment.^' 
The  same  year  a  board  was  established,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer,  whose  duty  it  is,  at 
the  request  of  the  superintendent,  or  on  order  of  the  governor, 
to  examine  any  chattel  property  of  the  state  in  his  hands  not  in 
use  and  to  direct  the  disposal  of  the  same.^'' 

The  superintendent  has  had  a  varying  authority  in  assigning 
the  rooms  in  the  capitol  to  the  various  officers.  There  was  no 
general  provision  for  such  assignments  until  1897,  but  the  as- 
signments had  been  made  by  the  legislature,  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  governor,  or  the  superintendent  of  public  property. 


"  The  care  of  the  executive  residence  was  expressly  included  among  his  du- 
ties by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1898,  sec.  287.  From  1872  to  1879  there  was 
a  board  of  park  commissioners,  consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The  purpose  of  the  commission  was 
to  lay  out  the  capitol  grounds  and  make  regulations  for  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  same,  undier  the  direction  of  the  governor.  Labor  was  furnished 
by   the  ftuperintendent.     Laivs,   1872,    ch.   93  ;   Lairs.   1879.    ch.    1.39. 

"  Statutes,  18.39.  p.  82,  sec.  2 ;  Laws,  1849.  ch.  2,  sees.  1.  5  :  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 1898,  sec.  287.  When  Improvements  are  very  extensive  It  is  customary 
to  put  them  in  charge  of  a  temporary  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

^'Laitis,   1859.  ch.   89,   sees.  1,  5:  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sec.  288. 

"  Latos,  1862,  ch.  390:  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.   289-92. 

^E.   g..  Senate  Journal.  1857,   pp.    296-7,   326^-8. 

^»Laws,  1866,   ch.  48.  sec.   4;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  293. 

» Lairs,  1866,   ch.  48,  sees.  1-3,   7:   Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sec.  294. 
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Although  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1897 
gives  the  governor  full  control  of  all  office  rooms  in  the  capitol 
and  complete  discretion  in  assigning  them,^^  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture creating  new  offices  as  often  provide  for  assignment  by  the 
superintendent  as  by  the  governor. 

The  superintendent's  connection  with  the  custody  and  distribu- 
tion of  public  documents  is  noted  elsewhere.^^  By  a  law  of  1883 
he  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  of  all  the 
affairs  pertaining  to  his  office,  including  an  inventory  of  all  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  the  state,  and  a  statement  of  all 
amounts  received  and  disbursed.^^  There  had  previously  existed 
no  adequate  check  upon  the  superintendent  in  this  direction.** 


^  Joint  Resolution,  No.    34    S.,   Senate  Journal,   1897,   p.   475. 

"Below,  p.  105. 

^Laws,   1883,   ch.   159;  Revised  Statutes,   1898,  sec.   291. 

**  House  Journal,   1841-2,  pp.  584-604;   Assembly  Journal,  1882,  p.  799. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ' 

I.  The  Organization  of  the  State  La2to  Office.  II.  The 
Functions  of  the  Commissioners. — Management  of  the  State 
Lands. — Management  of  the  Public  Trust  Funds. 

I.     The  Organization  of  the  State  Lajstd  Office 

The  constitution  makes  the  secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer, 
and  attorney  general  a  '"board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of 
the  school  and  university  lands  and  for  the  investment  of  the 
funds  arising  therefrom."^  The  board  was  known  as  the  com- 
missioners of  the  school  and  university  lands  until  1878,  when 
the  present  title  of  commissioners  of  the  public  lands  was 
adopted,^  in  recognition  of  the  extended  authority  of  the  board. 
In  the  constitutional  convention  it  was  asserted  that  the  com- 
mission was  thus  constituted  in  order  to  prevent  the  frauds 
which  had  been  perpetrated  in  other  states  where  such  commis- 
sions were  appointed  by  the  legislatures.  The  control  of  the 
lands  was  put  in  "high  and  respectable  hands."  The  keeping 
of  the  funds  properly  belonged  to  the  treasurer,  and  legal  mat- 
ters to  the  attorney  general,  and,  moreover,  the  state  would  thus 
be  saved  additional  expense.*  But  on  account  of  the  misman- 
agement and  fraud  which  followed,  attempts  were  made  at  times 
practically  to  put  the  funds  in  charge  of  the  several  counties.* 


»  Cf.   Phelan,  Financial  History  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  236-82. 

*  ConsitttuHon,  Art.   X,   sec.  7. 

*  Laics.  1849,  ch.  212.  sec.  1;  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.  185;  Revised 
Statutef>,   1898.   sec.   185. 

*  Journal  of  Constitutional  Convention,  1847-8,  PiT>.  323-4.  The  establishment 
of  the  commission  had  been  anticipated  In  a  house  resolutloQ  of  1838.  Hoiue 
Journal,  1838,  p.  W. 

"  Assembly  Journal,  1857,  pp.  653-5 ;  Assembly  Journal,  1858,  pp.  1549-55. 
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The  manner  of  management  which  disgraced  the  administration 
of  the  public  lands  and  the  trust  funds  especially  during  the 
early  history  of  the  state  was  due  in  part  to  this  policy  of  sav- 
ing "additional  expense."*  There  was  no  provision  for  an 
office  of  the  commission,  separate  from  the  offices  of  the  ex 
officio  members,  until  1856,  when  a  separate  department  was 
established/  During  recent  years  the  business  of  the  land  office 
has  very  much  decreased,  and  it  was  actually  abolished  as  a 
separate  department  by  a  law  of  1899,  which  was  repealed,  how- 
ever, a  short  time  after  going  into  effect.*  Until  1856  clerk  hire, 
etc.,  were  paid  wholly  from  fees  received,  but  from  that  time  to 
1897  the  commissioners  were  entirely  unrestricted  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  clerks  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury."  The  number  of  clerks  and  their  compensation  were 
fixed  by  statute  in  1897,"  but  again  since  1901  the  commissioners 
have  had  some  liberty  in  determining  the  compensation.^^  Be- 
sides the  office  clerks,  there  were,  from  1860  to  1901,  other  sub- 
ordinates, known  as  timber  clerks  or  trespass  agents,  the  number 
at  times  being  wholly  unlimited  by  law.  For  the  twenty-five 
years  following  1876  they  were  subordinates  of  the  governor 
rather  than  of  the  commissioners.^^  In  1901  the  duties  of  the 
agents  devolved  upon  the  chief  clerk  of  the  land  office,^ ^  but 
in  1905  the  state  forester  became  ex  officio  state  trespass  agent, 
and  the  assistant  state  forester,  assistant  state  trespass  agent. 


«  Phelan,  Financial  History  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  236-82. 

'  Laws,  1856.  ch.  93,  sec.  1  ;  Lawx,  1861,  ch.  267.  sec.  1  ;  Revised  Statutes, 
1878,  sec.  186;  Laws,  1905,  ch.  354.  See  Assemhhj  Journal,  1856,  pp.  28-30; 
Annotated  Statutes,   spc.   186,   note. 

8  Laws,  1809.  ch.  258  ;  Laics,  1901.  ch.  432.  Sep  AssembU/  Journal,  1897.  p. 
60 ;  Senate  Journal,  1899,  pp.  33-4  ;  Report  of  Oommisaioners  of  Public  Lands, 
1900.  pp.  38-9:  Senate  Journal,  1901,  p.  50:   Madison  Deynorrat,  Dec.   13,  1898. 

»Laws,  1849,  ch.  212,  sec.  57;  Loacs.  1856,   ch.   93,   sees.  1-2. 

^0  Laws,  1897.  ch.  355;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  187. 

"Lai<?«,   1901,   ch.   432.   sees.   2,  4. 

^'Laws,  1860,  ch.  277;  Laws,  1871,  ch.  21:  Lous,  1876,  ch.  314:  Laws.  1891, 
ch.  320.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  act  of  1876  ffivlnR  the  appointment  and 
control  of  the  trespass  aRonts  to  the  governor  was  perhaps  to  onst  the  then 
Incumbents  for  the  sake  of  spoils.  Opponents  of  the  bill  maintained  that 
It  was  uneonstitulional.  as  tal<lnR  from  the  eommlssionc>rs  power  vested  In 
them  by  the  constitution.  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Feb.  29,  Mar.  1,  1876;  A»- 
semblu  Journal.  1876,  pp.  596-9. 

^*  Laws.  1901,  ch.  432,  sec.  7.  The  chief  clerk  Is  an  em  offloio  member  of 
the   state  board   of   Immigration.      T.airs.   1907.   st.   237h. 
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The  former  is  authorized  to  appoint  as  his  subordinates  such 
trespass  agents  as  he  may  deem  expedient.^* 

II.     The  Functions  of  the  Commissioners 

Management  of  the  State  Lands.  The  commissioners  have  had 
the  general  care  and  supervision  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the 
state  except  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the  supervision  haa 
been  vested  elsewhere. ^'"^  Up  to  1895  all  state  lauds  were 
selected  by  special  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose/' 
but  sLQce  that  year  the  commissioners  of  public  lands  have  been 
authorized  to  select  the  "indemnity  swamp  lands"  to  which  the 
state  may  be  entitled.^^  The  commissioners  have  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  appraisal  of  state  lands,  special  commissions  for 
the  purpose  attending  to  the  matter  in  the  earlier  period/**  and 
the  legislature  fixing  the  miuimum  price  of  sale  ia  most  cases 
during  more  recent  years.^^  Although  the  commissioners  are 
made  by  the  constitution  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school 
and  university  lands,  by  statute  the  governor  was,  doubtless 
illegally,  associated  with  them  in  conducting  the  sales  of  these 
as  well  as  of  other  public  lands  until  1872.-°  Escheated  lands 
(which  go  to  the  school  fund)  were  sold  by  the  state  superiutend- 


**  Laics,  1905,  ch.  264,  sees.  12-4.  For  the  appointment  of  trespass  agents 
for  certain  other  lands  see : —  ( 1 )  St.  Croix  and  Lake  Superior  R.  B,  Lands : 
Laws,  1864,  ch.  277  ;  Laws,  1869,  ch.  46  ;  Laics,  1876,  ch.  335  ;  Assembly  Jour- 
nal, 1869,  pp.  49-55  ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  July  14,  1869  ;  Report  of  State 
Treasurer,  1894,  p.  51.  (2)  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal  and 
Harbor  Co.  Lands :  Latcs,  1870,  ch.  92 ;  Laws,  1871,  ch.  165 ;  Private  and 
Local  Laws,  1872,  ch.  104;  Report  of  State  Treasurer,  1882,  p.  33;  Laws,  1893, 
ch.   11. 

'5  Laws,  1849,  ch.   212,  s;ec.   54 ;  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sec.   185. 

i«S.  g..  Statutes,  1839,  p.  158;  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  42;  Laics,  1863,  ch. 
205. 

"  Laws,  1895,   ch.  242.  sec.   1 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  185. 

'8  E.  g..  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  123  ;  Laws,  1850,   ch.  236. 

^^  Laios,  1856,  ch.  125,  sec.  6:  Laws,  1864,  ch.  455;  Laws,  1866,  ch.  121,  sec. 
2  ;  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  ^ec.  202  ;  Laws,  1907,  st.  207. 

'^  Laws,  1849,  ch.  212.  sees.  3,  29;  Laws,  1856,  ch.  125,  sec.  1;  Laws,  1859, 
ch.  187;  Laws,  1872,  ch.  55;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.  207,  211. 
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ent  until  1878,  when  the  commissioners  took  charge  of  these 
also," 

In  interpreting  a  clause  of  the  constitution  which  empowers 
the  commissioners  "to  withhold  from  sale  any  portion  of  such 
lands  [school  and  university  lands]  when  they  shall  deem  it 
expedient,""  the  supreme  court  in  State  v.  Cunningham^ 
held  that  this  provision  vests  the  power  of  withdrawing  these 
lands  from  the  market  solely  in  the  commissioners,  and  hence 
prevents  any  such  action  by  the  legislature.  The  recent  legisla- 
tion creating  a  state  forest  reserve,  which  includes  school  and 
university  lands,  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  any  lands  therein 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities  of  the  reserve,-^  must 
therefore  be  regarded  by  the  commissioners  as  merely  advisory 
so  far  as  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands  is  concerned. 
Provisions  in  force  until  1878  ,associatLQg  the  governor  with  the 
commissioners  in  withholding  these  lands  from  sale,  and  author- 
izing the  governor  to  suspend  the  sales  under  certain  circum- 
stances,^^ were  doubtless  likewise  unconstitutional. 

Before  the  commission  was  established  the  governor  issued 
all  patents  for  public  lands.^  The  patents  issued  by  the  com- 
missioners were  signed  by  the  governor  and  countersigned  by 
the  secretary  of  state  until  1861,  but  since  then  have  been  signed 
by  the  commissioners  alone.^'^     Deeds  to  purchasers  of  escheated 


*^ Laws,  18.55,  ch.  91;  Annotated  Statutes,  sees.  283-4  and  note;  Revit<ed 
Statutes,  1898,  sees.  283-4.  Prom  1883  to  1898  the  governor  and  the  commis- 
Bloners  were  authorized  to  settle  any  dlfiferences  between  the  state  and  railway 
companies  in  relation  to  lands  claimed  by  the  stale  as  "swamp  lands"  within 
the  limits  of  the  railroad  grants.  Laws,  1883,  ch.  215;  Revised  Statutes,  1898, 
see.   4978. 

22  Constitution,  Art.  X,  sec.  8. 

»88  Wis.  81  (1894).  Rut  see  Report  of  Attorney  General,  190G,  pp.  86-7. 
In  the  constitutional  convention  Mr.  Lovell  declared  this  section  of  tlie  consti- 
tution to  be  "inconsistent  with  its-elf."  "It  provided  that  the  le.!:;islature  might 
sell  the  lands,  and  tlien  gave  the  commissioners  the  power  to  reserve  them  from 
sale.  They  might  disagree  and  come  in  collision."  Journal  of  Constitutional 
Convention,  1847-8,  p.   322. 

^Law8,  1903,  ch.  450,  sees.  6-7;  Laws,  1905,  ch.  264,  sec.  3;  Laws,  1907. 
ch.   143,   sec.   2.     See  also  State  v.   Hunter,  119   Wi".?.   450    (1903). 

^  Laws,  1849,  ch.  212,  sees.  2,  52;  Reused  Statutes.  187S.  see.  207;  Revised 
Statutes,  1898,  sec.  207  and  note. 

**E.  g..  Local  Acts,  1838-9.   No.   26.  sec.   10;  Laws.  1845.   p.  24.   sec.   10. 

"  Laws,  1849,  ch.  112,  sec.  25  :  Laics.  1861,  ch.  281,  sec.  1 ;  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 1898,  sec.  221.  Power  to  execute  conveyances  or  patents  may  not  be 
transferred  from  the  commissioners  to  any  other  officer.  McOabe  v.  ifaz:rucheUi; 
13  Wis.  479  (1861).  See  also  State  v.  Harvey,  11  Wis.  33  (1860).  Cf.  above, 
p.  35.  [389] 
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lands,  formerly  issued  by  the  governor,  have  been  issued  by  the 
commissioners  since  they  took  charge  of  the  sales  of  these  lands." 

The  school  lands  were  leased  by  the  town  commissioners  of 
schools  from  1842  to  1849,-®  but  since  1849  the  lease  of  all  pub- 
lic lands  has  generally  been  in  charge  of  the  commissioners.'" 
However,  by  a  law  of  1865  the  town  supervisors  are  authorized 
to  lease  for  certain  purposes  the  swamp  lands  within  the  town.'^ 

There  has  been  very  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  trespasses 
on  the  public  lands.^^  To  prevent  such  trespasses  or  to  bring 
the  trespassers  to  punishment  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  tim- 
ber clerks  or  trespass  agents,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor 
or  the  commissioners  or,  as  at  present,  the  state  forest  warden, 
who  is  now  state  trespass  agent.^^ 

In  addition  to  this  protection  of  the  public  lands,  the  state 
has  recently  undertaken  their  development  to  a  certain  extent 
by  provisions  for  a  state  forest  reserve.  This  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state  board  of  forestry,  consisting  of  the  president 
of  the  university,  director  of  the  state  geological  survey,  dean  of 
the  college  of  agriculture,  attorney  general,  and  one  other  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  governor,  and  under  the  more  direct  man- 
agement of  the  state  forest  warden,  a  technically  trained  forester 
appointed  by  the  board.  The  state  forest  warden  is  also  state 
fire  warden,  and  it  is  his  duty  as  such  to  safeguard  not  only 
the  forests  on  the  public  lands  but  those  throughout  the  state.'* 

It  should  be  noted   that   the  commissioners'   discretion  has 


^'Laws,  1855.  ch.  91,  sec.  2;  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.  284:  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 1898,  sec.  284. 

^»Laivs,  1841-2,   p.  45,  sec.  2. 

'^  Laws,  1849,  ch.  212.  sec.  53;  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sec.  194. 

'^  Lanes,  1865,  ch.  537,  nee.  20;  Laws,  1907,  st.  257. 

«*B.  g..  Report  of  Commissioners  of  School  and  Umversity  Lands,  1855.  pp. 
26-7 ;   Oovernor'8  Message,   1858,   pp.   27-8. 

"'B.  g..  Laws.  1857.  ch.  54,  sec.  4;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  240.  See 
ahove,  pp.   71-2. 

'^  Laws,  1905,  ch.  264.  This  supplants  the  verr  Imperfect  statute  of  1903. 
Laws,  igo.'?,  ch.  450.  Report  of  Attorney  General,  1906,  pp.  85-8  a904t.  From 
1895  to  1903  the  chief  clerk  of  the  land  office  and  one  of  his  assistants  acted 
as  state  forest  w.nrrlon  and  d€»piity,  respectively.  Lairs.  1895.  ch.  2166.  sec.  1. 
For  recent  provisions  In  reference  to  the  establishment  and  control  of  the  Inter- 
state park  of  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Crolx  and  state  parks,  see  Laws,  1895,  ch. 
315:  Laws.  1899,  ch.  102;  Lnirs.  1901,  ch.  305;  Loirs,  igOS',  ch.  395;  Latcti, 
1907,  ch.  109  ;  Laws,  1907.   st.   1494t. 
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always  been  limited  by  numerous  detailed  regulations  of  law  in 
the  management  of  the  public  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trust  funds  in  their  charge.  Their  duties  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  of  the  state  lands  have  become,  with 
the  sale  of  most  of  the  lands,  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
the  land  office  is  now  of  importance,  chiefly  in  the  management 
of  the  trust  funds  of  the  state. 

Management  of  the  Public  Trust  Funds.  By  a  provision  of 
the  constitution  the  commissioners  invest  all  funds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands  and  all  other  school  and 
university  funds,  as  the  legislature  may  direct,^^  As  other  lands 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  state,  the  funds  from  these 
also  have  been  entrusted  to  the  commissioners.  In  making  in- 
vestments in  most  cases  the  commissioners  have  acted  alone,  but 
in  others  the  approval  of  the  governor  has  been  necessary." 
In  the  placing  of  loans  the  commissioners  have  been  subject 
to  much  special  legislation. 

The  school  fund  is  apportioned  by  the  state  superintendent,^^ 
and  the  income  from  the  drainage  fund  by  the  commissioners.'* 

The  commissioners  keep  all  records  relating  to  the  public 
lands.^^  They  have  always  been  required  to  make  detailed  re- 
ports of  the  transactions  of  their  office  to  the  legislature  or  to  the 
governor.*" 


"  Constitution,   Art.    X,   sees.    7-8. 

^^Laws,  1876,  ch.  340,  sec.  4;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  160. 

"  Above,  p.  47,  note  63. 

»» Laics,  18.58.  ch.  67,  sec.  3  ;  Revised  8tatuies,  1898,  sec.  254. 

"  Laws,  1849,   ch.  212.  sec.  101 ;   Laws,  1905,  ch.   354. 

*^Laws,  1849,  ch.  212,  sec.  58;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.   191. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TAXATION  * 

I.  The  Preparation  of  the  State  Budget.  II.  The 
Various  Systems  op  Taxation.  1.  The  General  Property  Tax: 
the  State  Tax  Commission. — The  Increase  and  the  Reduction  of 
the  State  Levy. — llie  Assessment  of  Taxes. — The  Apportionment 
of  Taxes. — 2'he  Collection  of  Taxes.  2.  The  Taxation  of  Cor- 
porations. T'he  License  Tax. — The  Taxation  of  Railroads  and 
Certain  Other  Carriers.  3.  The  Inheritance  Tax.  4.  The  Suit 
Tax.     5.  Miscellaneous  License  Taxes. 

I.     The  Preparation  op  the  State  Budget 

During  the  territorial  period  the  appropriations  by  con- 
gress for  the  expenses  of  the  legislative  assembly,  etc.,  were  based 
upon  estimates  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.^  In  1836  the  president  of  the  state  senate  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house  were  directed  by  the  assembly  to  pre- 
pare estimates  as  the  basis  of  the  secretary's  action,^  but  appar- 
ently during  most  of  the  period  these  preliminary  estimates  were 
made  by  the  governor.*  There  was  no  officer  charged  with  pre- 
paring estimates  for  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  territorial 
treasury.  The  secretary  of  state  has  always  been  required  to 
make  detailed  estimates  of  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
state  treasury,  as  a  basis  for  action  by  the  legislature.*     The 


1  Cf.  Phelan,  Financial  History  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  291-454. 

*  Organic  Law^  sec.  11. 

» House  Journal,   1836,   pp.   127,   141. 

*  House  Journal,  1840-1,  appendix,  p.  85;  Council  Journal,   1842-3,  appendix, 
pp.  49-53. 

*Lawa,   June,   1848.   p.   115,   sec.    10    (2)  ;     Bewsed   Statutes,   1898,   sec.   144 
(13)  ;  Laws,  1901,  ch.  368. 
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secretary  has  made  his  estimates  almost  exclusively  from  the 
amounts  received  by  the  various  departments  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  period,  although  the  tax  commission  has  recommended 
that  all  departments  be  required  to  file  preliminary  estimates 
with  the  secretary.^ 

II.     The  Various  Systems  of  Taxation 

Until  recent  years  the  general  property  tax  has  been  the  most 
important  source  of  the  state  revenue,  and  legislation  has  been 
directed  chiefly  to  this  class  of  taxation.  But  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  taxation  of  corporations  the  general  property  tax 
for  state  purposes  has  about  disappeared,  and  henceforth  the 
central  authorities  will  be  interested  in  the  latter  for  the  most 
part  only  in  the  control,  which  they  have  lately  obtained,  of 
the  administration  of  taxation  by  the  localities.  The  chief  in- 
terest in  the  state  administration  of  taxation  is  now  divided  be- 
tween the  problems  of  this  central  control  and  the  problems  in- 
cident to  the  taxation  of  corporations.  The  various  minor  classes 
of  taxation  have  some  interest  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
their  administration. 

1.  The  General  Property  Tax:  The  State  Tax  Commission. 

The  Increase  and  the  Reduction  af  the  State  Levy.  The  gen- 
eral property  tax  has  of  course  been  levied,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  that  word,  only  by  the  legislature.'^  But  since  1869,  when- 
ever, before  the  apportionment  of  the  state  tax  to  the  counties, 
it  is  evident  that  the  appropriations  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
state  tax  levied  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  for  which  the 
tax  was  levied,  the  secretary  of  state  is  recpiired  to  "levy"  and 
apportion  such  additional  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
all  authorized  demands  upon  the  state  treasur^'^  up  to  the  time 
when  the  next  succeeding  tax  will  be  due.*  For  thirty  years 
the  validity  of  this  measure  seems  to  have  remained  unques- 


*  Report  of  Tax  Commii^sion.   100.^,  pp.   24S-4. 

''  Cofistitution,  Art.  VIII,   sec.   r>. 

"Laws.  1S(!0,  ch.   153,  sec.   1  :    Jicrined  Stt(ttufcs,  1S08.   soc.   1071. 
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tioned,  but  in  1899  both  the  governor  and  the  secretary  were  of 
the  opinion  that  under  the  constitution  the  legislature  itself  is 
"the  only  tax-levying  authority  of  the  state"  and  that  its  power 
cannot  be  thus  delegated;  and  the  secretary  therefore  refused 
to  make  the  additional  levy  called  for  by  the  statute  under  the 
circumstances.® 

A  similar  principle  is  contained  in  the  authority  vested  in  a 
board  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state 
treasurer,  by  a  law  of  1887,  which  directs  that  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  the  public  interest  requires  it,  they  may 
apply  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  or  so  much  of  it  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  to  reduce  the  state  levy  each  year.^° 

The  Assessment  of  Taxes.  Up  to  1852  the  counties  assessed 
the  territorial  or  state  taxes  as  they  did  their  own,  without  any 
further  control  by  the  central  administration  than  a  require- 
ment of  the  filing  of  a  duplicate  of  the  county  tax"  and,  a 
little  later,  also  local  valuation  statistics  with  the  territorial  or 
state  treasurer.^2  The  great  inequality  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion under  this  system  had  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint^' 
when  the  state  assumed  a  greater  control  in  1852  by  establish- 
ing a  state  board  of  equalization. 

The  Development  of  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The 
first  board  of  equalization  consisted  of  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  state  treasurer,  attorney  general,  and  state  superintend- 
ent,^* the  lieutenant  governor  and  bank  comptroller  being  added 
two  years  later.^^  Beginning  with  1858,  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  the  board  was  composed  of  the  state  senate  and  the  sec- 
retary of  state.^''  This  change  was  induced  partly  because  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  data  available  for  the  use  of  the 
board  in  the  returns  from  the  counties,  and  partly  by  the  "anti- 
republican"  nature  of  the  old  board.     But  the  results  of  the 


»  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  June  15,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  3,  12,  1899. 

'•  Laws,   1887,   ch.    397 :    Revised   Statutes,   1898.    sec.    1069a. 

^^  Laics,  1837-8.    No.   93,    sec.    2. 

^  Below,  p.  81. 

"Especially,  Assemtly  Journal,  1852,  appendix,  pp.  4-5. 

^*Laws,  1852,  ch.  498,  sec.  1. 

"  Laws,   18.54,    ch.    73.    sec.    1. 

^'Laws,    1858,    ch.    115,    sec.    216. 
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change  seem  generally  to  have  been  bad.  Rings  were  formed  in 
the  senate  and  much  log-rolling  took  place,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  some  sections.^^  For  this  reason  in  1873  a  board  com- 
posed of  state  officers  was  again  established,  the  state  board  of 
assessment,^*  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer, 
and  attorney  general.^^  This  board  was  replaced  by  the  tax 
commission  in  1901. 

This  commission,  the  direct  outgrowth  from  the  tax  commis- 
sion of  1897-8  (an  investigating  body)^"  was  established  in  1899 
for  ten  years,  "in  order  to  secure  improvement  in  the  system 
and  an  equalization  of  taxation  in  this  state,""  and  was  made 
a  permanent  institution  in  1905. ^^  It  consists  of  three  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate  for  terms  of 
eight  years,  only  one  member  retiring  at  a  time.  '  *  The  persons  to 
be  appointed  .  .  .  shall  be  such  as  are  known  to  possess 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  taxation  and  skill  in  matters  per- 
taining thereto.  So  far  as  practicable  they  shall  be  so  selected 
that  the  board  will  not  be  composed  wholly  of  persons  who  are 
members  of  or  affiliated  with  the  same  political  party  or  organ- 
ization. No  person  appointed  .  .  .  shall  hold  any  other 
office  under  the  laws  of  this  state  nor  any  office  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United'  States  or  of  any  other  state.  Each  such 
commissioner  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  and  shall  not  hold  any  position  of  trust  or  profit,  engage  in 
any  occupation  or  business  interfering  with  or  inconsistent  with 
his  duties,  or  serve  on  or*  under  any  committee  of  any  political 
party. '  '^^ 

In  1899  the  commissioner  (the  former  distinctions  of  commis- 
sioner, first  assistant  commissioner,  and  second  assistant  commis- 


'~  Senate  Journal.  IRfiO,  pp.  81fi-S;  Wisconsin  State  Journah  Mar.  12.  1860, 
Mar.  2:?.  Apr.  1,  22.  28.  1808;  Report  of  Secretari/  of  State,  1868.  pp.  38-9; 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Feb.  4,  1874,  Dec.  7,  9,  1878. 

"The  preceding  hoard  had  been  known  as  the  board  of  assessors  since  1870. 
Latcs,  1870,   ch.   144,   sec.   1. 

'»  Latcs-,   187."^,   ch.   235. 

"OLavs.   1897.   ch.    340. 

"  Laws,  1899,  ch.  206.  See  Report  of  Tax  Commission,  1898,  p.  182 ;  TF*»- 
consin  State  .Journal.   Apr.   18,   1890. 

^  Laws,  1905,  ch.  380.     See  Oovernor's  Message.  1905,  p.  11. 

=•■' Lrnr.s.  1905,  ch.  380.  sees.  2-4.  Cf.  Laws.  1899.  ch.  2<16,  srecs.  1,  7.  The 
commissioners  of  1899  were  to  serve  ten   vears  from  1899. 
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sioner  do  not  now  exist)  became  a  member  of  the  state  board  of 
assessment,  pnssidcd  at  its  mcetinj^s,  and  assisted  the  board  with 
his  information.^''  Finally  in  1901  the  old  board  was  abolished, 
and  the  tax  commission  became  the  state  board  of  assessment.^* 

While  the  board  consisted  of  the  senate  and  secretary  of  state 
and  met  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  members  received 
a  per  diem  and  mileage  the  same  as  that  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,*''  but  the  members  of  the  other  boards 
(all  ex  officio)  wore  paid  no  additional  compensation  for 
their  services.  The  salaries  of  the  commissioners,  formerly  from 
four  f"to  five  thousand  dollars,^^  are  now  five  thousand  dollars 
each.-^  Under  the  law  of  1899  the  commissioner  was  allowed 
to  determine  the  number  and  the  compensation  of  the  clerks 
in  the  office,^''  but  upon  the  governor's  protest  against  vesting 
so  much  discretion  in  the  commissioner, ^°  the  maximum  amount 
of  all  disbursements  of  the  office  was  later  prescribed  by  law.'* 
However,  when  the  commissioners  took  over  the  administration 
of  taxation  of  railroads,  their  discretion  in  appointing  the  "nec- 
essary" assistants  for  the  purpose  was  not  limited,^^  and  al- 
though at  present  a  few  of  the  positions  under  the  commission, 
with  their  salaries,  are  provided  for  by  statute,  the  commis- 
sioners have  full  discretion  in  the  employment  of  other  sub- 
ordinates^ and  in  determining  their  compensation.^^ 

TJie  Assessment  of  Taxes.  By  the  law  of  1852  the  board 
was  to  meet  annually  to  equalize  the  valuations  made  by 
the  counties,  ''to  produce  a  just  relation  between  the  valuations 
of  the  taxable  property  in  the  state. '  '^*  The  action  of  the  various 
boards  has  always  been  annual  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
between  1859  and  1879,  when  it  was  biennial.^^ 


"Laws,    1899.    ch.    206,    sec.    6. 

^'^  Laws,    1901,    ch.    237,    sees.    1,    6.     See   Report   of   Tax    Commission,    1900, 
pp.    166-7. 

^«Lavs,  1859,  ch.   167,  sec.  28. 

-^  Laics,  1S99,   ch.   206,   sec.  7  ;   ch.   322. 

^La^cs,  1905,  ch.  380,  sec.  5. 

"-'  Laws,  1899.  ch.  206,  sec.  9. 

3"  Senate    Journal.    1901,    p.    21. 

3'  Laws,   1901.   ch.    220,    sec.    2. 

^^  Laics,   1903.   ch.   31.5.   sec.    27. 

^3  Laws,   1905,  ch.  380,   sec.  7. 

3*  La-ivs,   1852,    ch.   498.    sec.    2. 

35  Laii-s.  1859,  ch.  167,  sec.  29  ;  Laws,  1879,  ch.  124. 
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The  matter  of  getting  correct  returns  from  the  localities  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  legislation.  Before  any  central  equal- 
ization was  attempted,  beginning  with  1841  reports  from  the 
counties  to  the  treasurer,  auditor,  or  secretary  were  required, 
showing  the  local  valuation  of  property.^''  After  the  creation  of  the 
first  board,  began  a  further  series  of  laws  to  secure  proper  returns 
as  a  basis  of  action  by  the  board,^^  one  of  them  authorizing  the 
secretary  to  send  a  special  messenger  for  the  required  statistics 
in  case  of  the  neglect  of  the  county  authorities.^^  But  the  re- 
turns have  never  been  satisfactory.  In  1853  the  secretary  of 
state  declared  that  the  false  valuations  secured  made  any  action 
on  their  basis  "mere  guess  work,"  and  the  board  did  not  even 
attempt  to  make  an  equalization  until  1854.^''  It  was  claimed 
that  the  boards  of  1878  was  the  first  body  which  had  before  it  a 
complete  set  of  returns  from  every  county,  and  was  "the  first 
to  endeavor  honestly  to  live  up  to  the  law  and  equalize  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name."''*'  But  persistent  endeavor  has  been  with- 
out satisfactory  results.' 

As  early  as  1861,  in  a  complaint  of  the  inequality  of  taxation 
on  account  of  the  false  returns  of  property,  ■  the  secretary  of 
state  declared  it  to  be  doubtful  if  a  return  of  all  property  could 
be  secured  unless  through  the  appointment  of  assessors  by  the 
governor  or  the  legislature,  who  by  residence  and  tenure  of  office 
would  be  removed  from  local  influence.*^  The  state  has  not  yet 
gone  to  this  extremity,  but  the  powers  vested  in  the  present  tax 
commission  would  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  remedies  up  to 
this  point,  and  indeed  as  will  appear,  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  commissioners  are  practically  substituted  for  the 
local  assessors. 

In  1890  the  eouiiiiissioii  was  given  "general  supervision  of  the 


'•I/Cic«,  1840-1,  No.  8,  sec.  6;  Laios,  1843-4,  p.  6,  sec.  6;  Revised  Statute*. 
1849,  ch.  1.5,  sec.  41. 

"EJ.  g..  Laws,  1854,  ch.  7."?.  sees.  4,  6:  Loirs.  1881.  ch.  236.  sec.  4:  Laws, 
1901,  ch.  445,  sec.  8i:  Lows,  1903,  ch.  315,  sec.  12;  Laws.  1905.  ch.  523,  sec. 
4;  Laws,  1907.  sts.   1007-9. 

""  Lavs,    1874.    ch.    43,    sec.    2 ;    Revised   Statutes.    189M.    sec.    1010. 

*<>  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  1853,  pp.  12-7;  Senate  Joum^tl,  1854.  p^. 
508-10;  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  .Tjin.  1854,  pp.  11-3;  Dec.  1854,  pp.  43-4. 

«  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Dec.  7,  9.  1878. 

*^  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  1861,  p.  222. 
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system  of  Inxation  thronf^hout  this  state,"  but  was  rfally  limit'<'d 
to  making  investigations  and  reporting  the  results  to  the  legisla- 
ture witli  recommendations.  In  making  such  investigations  the 
commission  was  empowered  to  require  individuals  and  corpor- 
ations \o  give  information,  to  examine  their  records,  to  sum- 
mon witnesses,  etc.,  and  to  direct  the  attorney  general  to  proceed 
against  persons  refusing  their  demands.*'^ 

By  legislation  of  1901  and  1905  the  powers  of  the  tax  commis- 
sion have  been  very  greatly  increased. 

The  commissioners  now  exercise  a  general  supervision  and 
control  over  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  assessment  and 
taxation  by  the  local  assessors,  boards  of  review,  supervisors  o5 
assessment,  and  county  boards  of  assessment,  "to  the  end  that 
all  assessments  of  property  T)e  made  relatively  just  and  equal 
at  true  value  in  substantial  compliance  with  law."  With  the 
assistance  of  the  district  attorneys  they  direct  proceedings  to 
be  instituted  for  the  enforcement  of  penalties  against  local  offi- 
cers and  other  persons  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  return,  assessment,  and  taxation  of  property,  'and 
cause  complaints  to  be  made  against  such  officers  to  the  proper 
court  for  their  removal  from  office  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of 
duty  in  this  connection.*^  Over  the  supervisor  of  assessments 
the  commissioners  have  additional  authority.  Should  the  county 
board  fail  to  elect  such -supervisor  as  required  by  law,  the  ap- 
pointment is  made  by  the  tax  commissioners,  and  the  compensa- 
tion, within  certain  limits,  is  also  prescribed  by  them.  Further, 
the  commissioners  may  even,  upon  charges  preferred,  remove 
any  supervisor  for  incompetency,  fraud,  or  wilful  neglect  of 
duty."* 

Upon  complaint  made,  the  commissioners  may  in  their  discre- 
tion, either  before  or  after  an  assessment  has  been  completed, 
order  a  re-assessment  of  all  taxable  property  in  any  assessment 
district  by  persons  appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose.  When 
any  local  officer  is  unable  to  perform  any  of  his  duties  in  con- 


^^Lawfi.    1899,    ch.    206,    sees.    3-4. 

^' Laics,  1905,  ch.  380.  sec.  9    (1-4)  ;  Laws,  1901,  ch.  445,  sec.  10.     Of.  Lavca, 
1901,    ch.    220,    sec.   1. 

**Laws,    1905,   ch.    523,   sec.    1. 
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nection  with  this  re-assessment,  a  special  deputy  for  the  pur- 
pose may  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners.  In  making  any 
of  these  appointments  the  commissioners  are  not  confined  to  res- 
idents of  the  district  where  the  re-assessment  is  ordered.  Com- 
pensation for  such  service  is,  within  certain  limits,  determined 
by  the  coininissioners  and,  with  the  other  expenses,  is  paid  by 
the  state   and  charged  against  the  district.^^ 

Until  1905  the  assessment  determined  by  the  county  board  of 
equalization  might  be  carried  on  appeal  to  the  circuit  court, 
which  appointed  a  commissioner  to  pass  upon  the  assessment;*® 
but  that  year  the  tax  commission,  better  suited  for  such  a  func- 
tion on  account  of  the  data  possessed  by  the  commissioners  as 
to  the  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  counties,*'^  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  court.  The  commissioners  are  authorized  in  their 
discretion  "to  include  in  such  review  and  redetermination  all  of 
the  taxable  property  in  said  county  and  extend  the  same  beyond 
the  issues  as  made  up  on  the  preliminary^  hearing,  if  at  any  time 
during  the  progress  of  their  investigations  they  shall  be  satisfied 
that  such  course  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  substantial 
justice  and  to  secure  relative  equality  as  between  all  the  assess- 
ment districts  in  such  county."  In  making  such  investigations 
the  commissioners  have  very  extensive  authority,  including  the 
powers  of  local  assessors.  The  expenses  of  the  review  are  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  in  case  of  re-assessment.'*^ 

In  securing  information  relative  to  taxation  the  commissioners 
have  large  powers  over  local  oifieers.  associations,  and  individuals, 
summoning  witnesses  and  compelling  their  attendance  with  the 
assistance  of  the  attorney  general.  They  investigate  not  only 
the  methods  practiced  in  the  localities  but  also  the  systems  of 
other  states  and  countries,  and  advise  the  governor  and  the  legis- 
lature in  reference  to  needed  legislation.*' 

But  after  all  the  legislation  wTiich  has  been  described  above, 


*'iLaws,  lOo.f).    ch.    259. 

*«Lav\i.  1880.   ch.   291. 

"Report  of  Tax  Oommipsioyi .  1907.  pp.  10-11:  Wiscon-fin  State  Journal.  Aug. 
22,  1900. 

*»  Laws,  1905,  ch.  474. 

«Lfl4<'s,  1905,  ch.  380,  sees.  9  (5-11.  1.3-14).  10.  Cf.  Laws.  1901,  ch.  220, 
eec.  1. 
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conditions  are  far  from  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  assess- 
ment of  personal  property.  "The  efforts  of  the  commission  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  law  have  had  no  effect,  and  the  state 
and  local  assessments  of  personal  property  are  further  apart 
in  1906  than  at  any  former  time."^**  Both  the  governor  and  the 
tax  commissioners  are  convinced  that  the  evil  is  inherent  in  the 
general  property  tax.'^ 

The  recently  acquired  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  "in- 
quire into  the  system  of  accounting  of  public  funds  in  use  in 
towns,  cities,  villages  and  counties,  and  to  devise  and  prescribe 
a  uniform  system  of  accounting  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  public  funds  in  the  iimnicipalities  of  the  state, '"^^  is  an 
important  extension  of  central  administrative  control  over  the 
localities,  but  it  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  taxation.  The 
powers  of  the  commissioners  in  the  taxation  of  corporations  are 
described  below.'^ 

The  Apportionment  of  Taxes.  Under  the  system  which  pre- 
vailed until  1845,  the  treasurer  of  the  territory  simply  de- 
manded the  amount  of  taxes  due  the  territory  as  shown  in  the 
reports  made  by  the  counties.^*  Under  the  present  system  the 
auditor  or  the  secretary  of  state  has  apportioned  and  certified 
the  state  tax  to  the  counties.^" 

The  Collection  of  Taxes.  The  secretary  of  state  superintends 
the  collection  of  all  taxes  as  of  all  other  moneys  due  the  state."" 
The  taxes  have  always  been  payable  to  the  territorial  or  state 
treasurer  by  the  county  treasurer.'"'  Since  1858,  when  the  county 


59  Governor's  Message,  1907,  p.  7.  See  also  Report  of  Ta^r  Comnpission,  1907. 
pp.  19-26. 

^^  Goremor's  Message,  1907,  p.   C:  Report  of  Ta-x  Commission.  1907.  pp.   20-4. 

^^Laws.  1905.  ch.  380,  sec.  9    (12). 

63  Pp.  87-9. 

«  Laics,  18.37-8,  No.  93,  sec.  3. 

'^Laws.  1845,  p.  1,  sec.  6;  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  15,  sec.  42;  Revised 
Statutes.  1898,  sec.   1070. 

"'Laws.  June,  1848,  p.  115,  sec.  10  (6)  ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  144  (9), 
See  also  above,  p.  42.  From  1859  to  1878  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  decide, 
with  the  advice  of  the  attorney  general,  all  questions  as  to  the  construction  ot 
the  tax  laws,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  Laws,  1859,  ch,  167, 
sec.  50 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sec.  4978.     , 

»T  Laics,  1837-8,  No.  93,  sec.  3 ;  Laws,  1845,  p,  1,  sec.  4 ;  Revised  Statute*, 
1849,  ch.  15,  sec.  84;  Revised  Statutes,  1858,  ch.  18;  Laics,  1859,  ch.  14;  Laic; 
1899,   ch.   335,  sec.   S.     See   Governor's  Message,  1859,  p.  15. 
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treasurer  does  not  pay  over  the  full  tax,  he  has  been  required 
to  file  with  the  state  treasurer  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  paid  the  whole  amount  received  by  him.^^ 

Until  1858  the  counties  were  very  delinquent  in  paying  their 
quotas  of  the  state  tax.^"  From  the  beginning  penalties  were  en- 
acted against  the  county  treasurers  for  any  neglect  to  turn  over 
the  state  taxes,*'"  but  the  delinquency  of  the  smaller  localities  in 
their  payments  to  the  county  treasurer  made  these  penalties  of 
no  avail.^^  For  some  years  previous  to  1858  it  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  state  treasurer  to  retain  the  school  moneys  ap- 
portioned to  the  delinquent  counties  in  order  to  balance  their 
indebtedness  to  the  state,  but  that  year  the  treasurer  concluded 
that  such  a  procedure  was  not  authorized  by  law,^^  as  was  later 
decided  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  swamp  land  funds 
retained  for  the  same  purpose.^^  In  1858  a  penalty  was  enacted 
against  delinquent  counties,  and  the  practice  of  retaining  school 
moneys  legalized,  no  county  being  permitted  to  draw  any  money 
from  the  state  treasury  as  long  as  it  should  be  indebted  to  the 
state  for  taxes.'*  The  operation  of  this  law  was  later  declared 
to  have  been  "most  happy "j**^  but  it  was  repealed  the  next  year 
after  its  enactment,  and  even  the  penalties  collected  were  re- 
turned,'® on  the  ground  that  by  reason  of  the  delinquency  of 
some  of  the  towns  of  a  county  the  burden  was  thrown  upon 
those  which  had  already  paid.'^  But  the  "old  difficulty"  re- 
turned,'* and  again  in  1872  a  penalty  was  provided  against 
delinquent  counties,  with  the  retention  of  all  moneys  due  the 


**Laws,  1858,   ch.  152,  sec.   3;   Revised  Statutes,  1898,   sec.   1122. 

"  E.  g..  House  Journal,  1839-40,  pp.  317-8  ;  Senate  Journal,  June,  1848.  ap- 
pendix,   pp.    22-4 ;    Wisconsin   Weekly  Patriot.   Nov.    27,    1858. 

'^  LoAi-s,   1837-8.   No.   93,   sec.   4;   Revised  Statutes,   1898.   sec.    1123. 

'^Assembly  Journal,  1838,  pp.  1300-1:  Weekly  Wisconsin  Patriot,  Feb.  26, 
1859. 

'*  Assembly  Journal,  1858.  p.  1300. 

«*  State  V.  Hastings,  11  Wis.  448    (1860). 

wLatcs,    1858.    ch.    152,   sees.    1-2. 

0^  Assenihly  Journal,   1862,    p.    641. 

» Laws,   1859,   ch.   29,    sec.    1  ;   ch.    67. 

"  Weekly   Wisconsin  Patriot,  Feb.   26,    1859. 

**E.  g.,  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  p.  641;  Tteport  of  Secretary  of  State,  1866, 
p.   37. 
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county  iroiii  the  stutc  cxiM'pt  school   moneys.'"'     The  "old  diffi- 
culty" disappeared/" 

2.  The  Taxation  of  Corporations 

The  state  taxation  of  corporations  began  in  1848  with  tele- 
graph companies/^  and  has  been  extended  to  many  classes  of 
corporations,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  state  revenues  are 
now  derived  from  this  source.  The  methods  of  taxation  applied 
to  corporations  are  the  "license  system"  and  the  system  gov- 
erning the  taxation  of  railroads  and  certain  other  carriers. 

The  License  Tax.""^  This  was  the  method  first  employed^" 
in  the  state  taxation  of  corporations,  and  it  is  still  employed  in 
the  case  of  many  classes  of  corporations.  The  method  is  prac- 
tically that  of  self-assessment.  The  tax  is  usually  estimated  by 
the  state  treasurer  upon  the  ba.sis  of  reports  of  the  required  data 
made  by  the  corporations  to  him,  and  is  paid  directly  to  him. 
At  present  all  insurance  companies  are  licensed  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  insurance,  the  companies  making  their  reports  to  him, 
and  in  some  cases  also  paying  the  tax  through  the  commissioner. 
The  license  taxes  are  enforced  by  money  forfeitures,  forfeiture 
of  license,  or  sale  of  the  corporate  property.'^* 

The  Taxation  of  Railroads  and  Certain  Other  CarriersJ^  The 
license  system  of  taxing  railroads  was  established  in  1854  and 
continued  to  1903,  when  the  present  ad  valorem  system  was 


«» Laws,  1872,  ch.  158 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  1124. 

'">  Assemtlii  Journal,  1873,  appendix,  p.   7. 

"  Lau-s-.    Feb.,    1848,    p.    257,    sec.    3. 

"The  validity  of  the  "license"  system  was  upheld  in  M.  d  M.  B.  B.  Co.  v. 
Board  of  Supervisors,  9  Wis.  431  (1855^.  but  the  opposite  conclusion  was 
reached  in  State  v.  W.  L.  &  F.  R.  P.  R.  Co.,  11  TFts.  35  (1860^.  However  a 
return  was  made  to  the  precedent  of  the  former  decision  in  Kneeland  v.  Wau- 
kesha, 15  Wis.  454  (1862).  See  also  State  v.  Railicaif  Cos.,  128  Wis.  449, 
(1906)  :  Ntifinrmacher  v.  State.  129  Wis.  190  (1900)  ;  State  v.  G.  d  N.  W.  B]/. 
Co.  112  N.  W.  (Wis.)  515  (1907)  ;  State  v.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  C,  112  N.  W. 
(Wis.)    522    (1907). 

"  La/icm,    Feb.,    1848,    p.    257,    sec.    3. 

'•*E.  g..  Laws,  1891.  ch.   422;   Reri.ted  Statute'^,  sees.   1222  gr-j. 

»»C/.  State  V.  Railway  Cos.,  188  Wis.  449,  485-98  (1906);  Snider,  Taxation 
of   Gross   Receipts   of  Railways   in  Wisconsin. 
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substituted/^  At  first  the  companies  simply  paid  to  the  state 
treasurer  a  tax  on  their  gross  earnings,  estimated  upon  the  basis 
of  reports  which  he  received  from  the  companies/^  Although 
by  the  provision  of  a  statute  of  1874  the  railroad  commissioner 
was  required  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  state  treasurer  cer- 
tain data/^  which  might  have  been  used  as  a  check  upon  the 
report  made  by  the  railroads,  the  treasurer  was  not  required  to 
consider  this  information  before  issuing  the  license,  the  com- 
panies continuing  to  be  "their  own  assessors  and  their  own 
collectors''^^  until  1899,  when  the  approval  of  the  reports  by  the 
commissioner  was  required  before  the  license  could  be  issued. ^^ 
In  case  of  failure  to  report  as  required,  the  treasurer  was  au- 
thorized to  make  the  assessment  without  the  report.^^ 

In  1903  the  taxation  of  railroads  was  assimilated  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  general  property  and  the  assessment  of  the  tax  turned  over 
to  the  tax  eonnuission.®^  Thirty  yeai*s  before  the  secretary  of 
state  had  urged  that  the  railroads  should  be  taxed  by  the  state 
board  of  assessment.^^  In  making  the  assessments  the  commis- 
sioners are  given  access  to  all  records  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  state  and  local  governments  and  are  authorized  to  re- 
quire local  officers  to  report  for  their  information.  All  records 
of  the  railroads  are  subject  to  examination  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  commissioners  may  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
Annual  reports  to  the  commission  are  required  of  all  railroads, 


''"By  Laws,  190.3.  ch.  .SI  5.  sec.  2:^  and  Lairs,  1905,  ch.  216,  soc.  9.  tho  pay- 
ment of  license  fees  as  part  of  the  tax  was  retained  until  1909,  "so  that  in  case 
the  ad  valorem  provisions  were  assailed  in  the  courts,  sufficient  time  would 
elapse  for  n  judicial  determination  of  the  validity  of  these  provisions  and  in 
the  meantime  tlie  license  fees  on  gross  earnings  would  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury."     Report  of  Tax  Commission,  190".  p.   84. 

'''' Laics.   1854,   ch.  74;  Laws,  1860.   ch.    174. 

'"Laws,  1874,  ch.  273,  sec.  12;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  1795;  Laws,  1899, 
ch.   .30S.   sec.  3. 

'"Report  of  Railroad  Commiastoner,  1884,  p.  13. 

^  Loivs,  1899,  ch.  308,  sec.  4.  See  State  v.  Railway  Oca.,  128  Wt«.  449, 
477  (1006).  In  1856,  in  ca.se  of  the  Wisconsin  &  Superior  U.  R.  Co..  the 
governor  was  authorized,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  company's  report,  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  examine  under  oath  the  officers,  etc.     Laws,  1856.  ch.  137,  sec.  23. 

«"  Laws,  1854.    ch.   74.  sec.   5. 

*'Laws,   1903.   ch.    315. 

^Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  1873,  pp.  28-30.  Cf.  Report  of  Tax  Com- 
tmisaion,    1903,    pp.    183-4,    259. 
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but  if  the  report  is  not  made  as  required,  the  commission  is  di- 
rected to  "inform  itself  the  best  way  it  may"  on  the  matters 
necessary  for  valuation.  The  commission  determines  the  aver- 
age rate  of  taxation  on  all  the  property  in  the  state,  and  ap- 
plies this  rate  to  the  railroads.** 

The  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  railway  taxes  to  the  state 
treasurer  has  been  secured  by  provisions  for  pecuniary  forfeit, 
sale  of  the  road,  forfeiture  of  franchise,  and  revocation  of  li- 
eense.*° 

This  method  of  taxation  had  already  been  applied  in 
1899  to  express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  freight- 
line  companies,  and  equipment  companies,  formerly  paying  a 
license  tax.  When  the  system  was  changed  in  1899,  the  assess- 
ment was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  old  state  board  of  assess- 
ment instead  of  the  tax  commission  which  finally  took  charge  in 
1903.  Under  the  statutes  of  1899  and  subsequent  legislation  the 
procedure  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  taxation  of  railroads.^' 
Likewise  telegraph  companies  came  under  the  authority  of  the 
commission  in  1905.^'^ 

According  to  the  provisions  of  statutes  of  1895  and  1897 
certain  classes  of  street  railways,  and  electric  light  and  power 
companies  were  required  to  pay  a  license  tax  to  the  municipality, 
of  which  a  certain  proportion  was  turned  over  as  a  state  and 
county  tax  to  the  coimty  treasurer.  The  county  treasurer  then 
remitted  the  state's  share  to  the  state  treasurer.*^  Previous  to 
1899  the  state  administration  had  no  check  whatever  upon  the 
localities  in  respect  to  this  tax,  and  the  reports  from  the  local 
assessors  and  the  companies  required  by  statutes  of  that  year 
were  made  only  to  the  railroad  commissioner.^^     In   1905  the 


^  Laws,  1903,  ch.  315;  Laics,  1905,  ch.  216.  Gf.  Report  of  Tax  Commission, 
1907,  pp.  84-108.  The  validity  of  this  railroad  taxation  was  determined  in 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  V.  State,  128  Wis.  553  (1906).  See  also  Report  of  T<ud 
Commission,    1907,    pp.    108-21. 

85  Lotos;  1854,  ch.  74;  Laws,  1860,  ch.  174,  sec.  3;  Laws,  1862.  ch.  22.  sees. 
4-5 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.  1212,  1214  ;  State  v.  RaUxcay  Cos.,  128  Wi». 
449  (1906). 

^^Laivs,  1899.  chs.  111-4;  Laxcs,  1905,  ch.  477.  See  Report  of  Tax  Commis- 
sion, 1903,  p.  9. 

^'' Laws,    1905,    ch.    494. 

»8  Laws,  1895,  ch.  363  ;  Laws,  1897,  ch.  223. 

8«LaMS.    1899,    chs.    308,    329. 
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authority  of  the  tax  commission  was  extended  to  such  corpora- 
tions, now  including  street  railway  companies  and  electric  light 
and  power  companies  operated  in  connection  with  street  rail- 
ways, under  provisions  similar  to  those  governing  the  taxation 
of  railroads.  But  a  proportion  of  the  tax  is  divided  by  the 
commissioners  among  the  towns,  cities,  and  villages  in  which 
the  companies  operate,  upon  the  basis  of  gross  receipts  in  the 
various  localities.**" 

This  method  of  apportionment  is  similar  to  that  employed 
in  the  taxation  of  a  certain  class  of  water  craft  while  such  were 
subject — from  1901  to  1905 — to  special  state  taxation.  The 
tax  was  paid  to  the  state  treasurer  upon  the  basis  of  statements 
made  by  the  companies  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  state 
treasurer  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  the  county's  share  of  the 
tax.»i 

3.  The  Inheritance  Tax^^ 

The  central  authorities  have  considerable  control  over  the 
counties  in  securing  the  state's  share  of  the  inheritance  tax  es- 
tablished in  1903.  The  tax  is  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,'' 
who  reports  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  amount  received,  and 
pays  over  the  state's  share  to  the  state  treasurer.  The  receipt 
given  by  the  county  treasurer  upon  the  payment  of  the  tax 
must  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  order  to  be 
valid  in  the  final  accounting  of  the  estate,  and  holders  of  se- 
curities belonging  to  the  decedents  are  prohibited  from  deliver- 
ing them  to  the  executors,  etc.,  without  prior  notice  to  the  sec- 
retary. The  county  judge  reports  to  the  secretary  the  name  of 
every  decedent  whose  estate  is  liable  for  such  tax  and  upon 
whose  estate  an  application  has  been  made  for  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, and  also  states  the  valuation  of  the  legacies,  etc. 


<"<  Lairs,  100,"-).   rh.   40.''.. 

«^Lawa,  1001,  ch.  102;  Lmos,  1905,  ch.  487. 

»*  The  Inheritance  tax  law  of  1899  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  In 
Black  V.  Sftatr.  1i:!  Wix.  20.-)  (1002U  Jmt  the  constitntlonnHty  of  the  present 
act  was  uphold  in  Nunnemacher  v.  State.  129  Wis.   190   (1906). 

°' In  certain  cases  the  tax  may  be  paid  either  to  the  county  trpasurer  or  to 
the  secretary  of  state. 
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The  secretary  may  apply  to  the  county  court  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  estate.  Composition  of  expectant  estates  may  be  effected, 
under  certain  circumstances,  by  the  county  treasurer,  but  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  attorney  general. 
As  the  last  instance  of  control  by  the  central  administration,  the 
commissioner  of  insurance,  upon  application  from  the  county 
court,  determines  th(^  value  of  futui-e  and  contingent  estates.®* 
But  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  enforcing  the  law, 
and  large  sums  are  believed  to  have  been  last  to  the  state  on  ac- 
count of  undervaluation  by  the  local  authorities  .and  the  con- 
cealment of  property.  Since  the  tax  commission  is  much  bet- 
ter equipped  to  enforce  the  law,  both  the  governor  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state  have  urged  that  the  administration  of  the  tax  should 
be  transferred  to  the  commission.®^ 

4.  The  Suit  Tax 

The  dollar  tax  on  suits  in  the  circuit  court  was  created  by 
the  constitution  in  1848.®*'  Its  only  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  has  been  collected.  At  first  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  tax  should  be  paid  directly  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  state  treasurer,®^  but  a  law  of  the  next  year  di- 
rected the  clerk  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  amount  of 
the  tax  received  by  him,  and  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  circuit  judge, 
filing  the  latter 's  receipt  with  the  secretary,  who  deducted  the 
amount  from  the  judge's  next  quarter's  salary.®^  A  change 
again  was  made  by  the  law  of  1855,  which  directs  the  clerk  to 
make  quarterly  payments  of  the  tax  to  the  county  treasurer  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  to  file  the  latter 's  re- 
ceipt with  the  secretary  of  state  and  send  him  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  suits  during  the  quarter.  The  secretary  is  to  notify 
the  circuit  judge  of  any  failure  of  the  clerk  to  report,  and  the 


»*LaMS.' 1903,   ch.  44:    Cf.  Report  of  Tax  Commission,  1907.  pp.   126-40. 

«"  Oovernor's  Message,  1905,  p.  12  ;  Governor's  Message,  1907,  p.  13  ;  Report 
of  Secretary  of  State,  1906,  p.  4.  See  also  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  June  26, 
1907. 

»« Constitiitiori;   Art.    VII,    sec.    18. 

»'  Latvs,   June.    1848.   p.    19.   sec.    17. 

«^  Revised  Statutes,   1849',   ch.   10,   sec.   (>1. 
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latter  is  liable  to  removal  by  the  judge  for  such  neglect.^^  The 
law  has  never  been  well  obeyed,  and  large  amounts  have  been 
lost  to  the  state,""  but  for  many  years  the  state  authorities  have 
seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  securing  a  better  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law."^ 

5.  Miscellaneous  License  Taxes 

Beginning  with  1852  "hawkers  and  peddlers" — later  legisla- 
tion has  added  other  such  transients — have  been  required  to 
pay  license  fees  to  the  state  treasurer,  either  directly  or  through 
the  treasury  agent.  The  license  is  issued  by  the  secretary  of 
state."^ 


»» Laics,    1855,    ch.    56, :    Revised    Statutes,    1898,    sees.    743-4. 

'"*£'.  g..  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  1851,  pp.  4-5;  Assembly  Journal,  18511, 
p.  826;  Senate  Journal,  1801,  pp.  362-3:  Report  of  State  Treasurer.  1868.  p.  11. 

'"^  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  another  kind  of  state  revenue  col- 
lected with  great  diflSculty.  The  constitution  of  184S  directs  that  the  clear 
proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the 
penal  laws  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  (Constitution,  Art.  X,  sec.  2), 
and  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1849  require  such  payments  to  be  made  by  the 
county  ti'easurers  with  the  payments  of  the  county's  quota  of  the  state  taxes. 
Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  10,  sec.  Ill;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  715  (5). 
As  early  as  1854  it  was  believed  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  such  fines 
were  Illegally  kept  from  the  state  treasury  (Assembly  Journal,  1854.  p.  15), 
and  hence  a  statute  of  that  year  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  as  many 
state  agents  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  collect  any  money  due  the  state  from 
fines'  not  remitted  as  prescribed  by  law.  The  agents  received  thirty  per  cent. 
of  their  collections  as  compensation.  They  had  authority  to  examine  all 
records  of  any  court  or  officer  concerning  the  proceedings  in  any  suit  instituted 
for  the  recovery  of  any  fines  or  showing  the  disposition  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived therefor,  and  to  collect  such  moneys  not  paid  within  the  time  required 
by  law.  Laws,  1854,  oh.  87.  The  governor  considered  the  operation  of  this 
measure  to  have  been  successful  the  first  year  (Oovernor's  Message,  1855.  p.  8), 
but  for  some  reason  it  was  repealed  in  1859.  Laws.  1859.  ch.  121,  sec.  9. 
Apparently  the  law  has  not  been  well  olwyed  any  of  the  time  since,  the  larger 
and  more  prosperous  counties  being  the  worst  offenders.  Report  of  State  Su- 
perintendent. 1880,  pp.  XTy-XTJ  ;  Asscmhly  Journal.  1882.  p.  21.  After  the 
supreme  court's  decision  of  1881  to  the  effect  that  the  "cVear  proceedis"  are 
to  be  found  by  subtracting  only  the  county  treasurer's  two  per  cent,  fees, 
and  not,  as  was  contended,  also  the  costs  of  prosecution  {State  v.  ^files,  52 
Wis.  488  (1881).  See  also  State  v.  Casey,  5  Wis.  318  (1856)  ;  Patterville  v. 
Bell,  43  Wis.  488  (1878)  ;  State  v.  Delano.  80  Wis.  259  (1891)]  the  law  was 
better  obeyed  (Assc^nhly  Journal.  1882.  p.  21),  but  it  is  lM'lieve<l  that  very 
large  sums  are  still  illegally  withheld.  See  liills.  1905,  No.  405  S..  sec.  3; 
Sub.  No.  656  A.,  sec.  3 ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Apr.  26,  1905. 

•"' Lrtir«,  1852,  ch.  386,  and  many  amendments:  Laws.  1905,  ch.  490;  Laws, 
1907,   sts.    1573,   1584.     This  tax   was   declared    unconstitutional    in    1904  on   ac- 
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In  1866  the  secretary  of  state  reported  that  the  law  requir- 
ing the  payment  of  these  fees  was  not  generally  obeyed  and  that 
the  state  was  overrun  by  non-resident  dealers.^""  Accordingly 
the  office  of  treasury  agent  was  established  in  1867  in  order  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  agent  is  appointed  by 
the  governor,  holding  office,  formerly  during  the  governor's 
pleasure,^"*  but  since  1905  for  the  term  of  two  years.^'"'  His 
compensation  formerly  depended  upon  the  amount  of  penalties 
collected  for  breach  of  the  law  and  the  amount  of  his  collec- 
tions,^*"' or  upon  the  latter  alone.^"^  Recently  the  fixed  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars  has  been  allowed  for  the  salaries  of  both 
the  agent  and  his  assistant.^*^*  The  agent  may  appoint  an  as- 
sistant treasury  agent,  and,  for  some  purposes,  special  treas- 
ury agents.  The  agent  is  directed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  hawkers,  peddlers,  etc.,  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  secretary  of  state  may  prescribe  under  any  other 
license  law.  All  of  these  officers  have  large  powers  in  securing 
compliance  with  the  law.^"®  Whenever  the  agent  deems  it  nec- 
essary the  attorney  general  is  required  to  assist  in  actions 
brought  for  the  collection  of  forfeitures. ^^°  The  report  of  the 
treasury  agent  is  made  to  the  govemor.^^^ 

Licenses  to  private  employment  agencies  are  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  state  upon  payment  of  the  requisite  fees  to  him.^^^ 


count  of  certain  class  legislation  embodied  in  the  law.  State  v.  Whitcom,  122 
Wis.  110.  It  had  been  previously  upheld  but  this  objection  was  not  then 
considered.  Merrill  v.  State,  38  Wis.  428  (1875).  See  also  Van  Buren  v. 
Downing,  41  Wis.  122  (1876).  The  constitutional  objections  were  removed  by 
the  law  of  1905.  Licenses  to  sellers  of  bankrupt  stocks,  etc.,  were  formerly 
Issued  by  the  state  treasurer  instead  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Laics,  1891, 
ch.   443.   sec.   4  ;   Laics,   1905,   ch.   490,   sec.   16. 

"» Report   of  Secretar;/   of   State.   1866,    pp.    38-9. 

'M  Laws,   1867,   ch.   176,   sec.   1 ;  Laws,   1872,   ch.   177,   sec.   1. 

"5Z/flMPS,   1905.    ch.    490,    sec.    10. 

lO'I/ttws,   1867,   ch.    176,   sec.   3. 

^'^  Laws,   1905,    ch.    490,   sec.    14. 

*•*  Laws,  1907,  st.  1583.  The  deputies  receive  a  percentage  of  their  collec- 
tions,    ma. 

^  Laws,  1867,  ch.  176;  Laws,  1868,  ch.  177,  sec.  13;  Laws,  1870,  ch.  72, 
sec.    15 ;   Revised  Statutes,   1878,    sec.    1579 ;    La/ics,   1905,    ch.    490,    sees.    11-12. 

"•>  Revised   Statutes,    1898,    sec.    IGl    (5). 

^^Laws,   1889,    ch.   172:    Laws.  1905,    ch.   490,   sec.   11. 

^^LOAJOS,  1901,   ch.   420,   sec.   10;   Laws,  1903,   ch.   434,  sec.   9. 
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For  a  few  years,  upon  payment  of  the  required  fees  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  he  issued  to  non-residents  hunting  licenses, 
countersigned  by  the  state  fish  and  game  warden,^^^  but  since 
1901  the  licenses  have  been  issued  by  the  warden  and  counter- 
signed by  the  secretary.*** 


^LoAca,  1897,  ch.  221,  sec.  2. 
^^*Law8,   1901,   ch.   358,   sec.   3. 
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CHAjPTER  IX 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ELECTIONS 

I.  General  Elections.  Nominations. — Notice  of  Elections. — 
Election  Returns. — The  State  Canvass:  The  Board  of  State 
Canvassers.  II.  Special  Elections.  III.  Contested  Elec- 
tions.   IV.    Voting  Machines. 

I.    General  Elections 

Nominations.  Previous  to  1889  the  state  administration  had 
nothing  to  do  in  connection  with  nominations  to  office.  A  statute 
of  that  year  requires  that  nominations  to  state  offices  and  to 
offices  of  any  division  greater  than  a  county  be  made  by  filing 
the  nomination  papers  of  the  candidate  with  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  directs  the  secretary  to  certify  the  nominations  to  the 
county  clerks  before  the  election.^  Under  the  system  of  direct 
nomination  the  functions  of  the  state  administration  in  primary 
elections  are  similar  to  those  performed  in  general  elections.^ 

In  case  of  a  division  in  any  party  and  a  claim  by  two  or  more 
factions  to  the  same  party  name,  the  secretary,  ia  certifying 
nominations,  is  expressly  required  by  a  law  of  1891  to  give  pref- 
erence to  the  convention  held  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  regular 
constituted  party  authorities,  and  to  give  a  name  to  the  other 
faction  if  the  latter  presents  no  party  name.  When  two  or  more 
conventions  are  held,  each -claiming  to  be  the  regular  party  con- 
vention, preference  must  be  given  to  the  nominations  of  the  one 
certified  by  the  committee  which  has  been  officially  declared 


^  Laws,  1889,  ch.  248,  sees.  7,  10,  12;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees.  32-4. 
'Latcs,  1903,  ch.  451,  sees.  4    (1.  5),  6   (1),   7,  16   (3),  17-19;  La^e,  1907, 
St  11    (4,  6-7,  16-7,  19,  27),  87m. 
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as  authorized  to  represent  the  party.^  The  secretary  of  state 
thus  has  no  discretion  in  the  matter.* 

Notice  of  Elections.  Notice  of  general  elections  has  always 
been  given  by  the  secretary  of  ^tate,  at  first  to  the  sheriff,  and 
later  to  the  county  clerk — at  present  for  state  officers,  supreme, 
circuit,  and  county  judges,  members  of  the  legislature,  represen- 
tatives in  congress,  and  presidential  electors.^  Notice  of  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  state  is  given  in 
the  same  manner.** 

Election  Returfis.  During  the  territorial  period  the  county 
clerk  transmitted  copies  of  the  abstract  of  votes  at  the  election 
to  the  secretary  of  the  territory  alone,^  but  since  1848  copies  have 
been  sent  to  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state  treas- 
urer.^ Should  no  statement  be  received  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  secretary  is  authorized  to  send  a  special 
messenger  for  such  statements,®  and  in  case  of  delay  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  statement  of  the  votes  for  presidential  electors  the 
governor  is  authorized  to  send  a  messenger  to  obtain  the  same.^** 

The  State  Canvass:  The  Board  of  State  Canvassers.  (1) 
The  Organization  of  the  Board.     The  territorial  canvass   (for 


3  Lairs,   1891.   cb.   370.   sec.   8 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1S98.    sec.    35. 

estate  V.  Houser,  122  Wis.  534  (1904).  Of.  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Oct. 
5,  1904.  The  accounts  of  the  campaign  expenses  of  candidates  for  those  of- 
fices for  which  tlie  eertiflcates  of  election  are  issued  by  tlic  secretary  of  state 
must  be  filed  with  the  secretary.  Laws,  1897,  ch.  358,  sec.  6 ;  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 1898,   sec.   4543c  ;  Laws,  1905.    ch.  502. 

^  Lawn,  June,  1848.  p.  191,  tit.  3,  sec.  1;  Revised  Statutes.  1849,  ch.  6, 
sees.  10,  12:  Lairs,  1883,  ch.  327,  see.  1;  Lairs,  1907,  s^t.  20:  Lairs,  .Tune,  1848, 
p.  19,  sec.  1 ;  Laws,  1852,  ch.  395,  sec.  1 ;  Laws,  1854,  ch.  36,  sec.  1 ;  Laws.  1899, 
ch.  47. 

Notices  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  at  a  general  election  are  given  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  In  the  same  manner.  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  191,  tit.  3,  sec.  2 ; 
Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  6  sec.  11 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  941. 

The  secretary's  duty  in  giving  out  notices  of  elections  is  purely  ministerial, 
and  may  be  controlled  by  mandamus  or  injunction.  State  v.  Cunningham,  81 
Wis.    440    (1892). 

■«  Laws,  1889,   ch.   248,  sec.  30;   Revised  Statutes,  1898,   sec.   58. 

T  Laws,    1837-8,   No.   09,   sec.   17. 

« Lairs,   June,   1848,   p.    191,   tit.   4.*  sec.   8;  Revised   Statutes.    1898,   sec.   87. 

»Laws,  1837-8,  No.  69,  sec.  18;  Laws.  June.  1848,  p.  191,  tit.  4,'  sec.  11; 
Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  94.  Of.  State  v.  State  Oanvasscrs,  36  Wis.  498 
(1874).  See  also  Lairs.  18r>4,  ch.  322;  .Annotated  Statutes,  soc.  .'lO  and  note; 
Rev^Lsrd  Statutes,  1898.   sec.  94. 

^0  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  6,   sec.  78:   Revised  Statutes,   1898.  scte.  94c. 
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delegate  in  congress)  was  conducted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
territory,  strangely  enough,  "with  the  marshal  of  the  territory,  or 
his  deputy,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.""  Since  1848  the 
board  has  consisted  of  the  seeretaiy  of  state,  state  treasurer,  and 
attorney  general.^  -  Should  only  one  member  of  the  board  be  pres- 
ent on  the  day  appointed  for  the  canvass,  the  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  upon  notice  by  the  member  present,  attends  with  him,  and 
they  two  form  the  board.^^  A  law  of  1876  provides  that  when 
any  member  of  the  board  is  a  candidate  for  an  office  for  which 
the  votes  are  canvassed  by  the  board,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  shall  designate  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  to 
act  in  place  of  the  candidate,^*  but  under  a  statute  passed  four 
years  later  this  procedure  is  not  necessary  unless  demanded  by 
the  opposing  candidate,  and  the  chief  justice  may  appoint  either 
a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  or  a  state  officer.^'' 

(2)  The  Canvass.  For  the  canvass  of  votes  for  state  officers, 
judges  of  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts,  representatives  (until 
1848,  delegate)  in  congress,  presidential  electors,  and  questions 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state,  the  secretary  of  state  calls 
meetings  of  the  board  within  the  periods  prescribed  by  law. 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  statements  of  votes  received  from  the 
county  clerks,  the  board  determines  the  results  of  the  election  and 
certifies  the  determination  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  records 
and  publishes  the  same,  and  sends  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the 
person  elected.^^ 

In  1856,  in  the  case  of  Attorney  General  v.  Barstow,^'^  the 
supreme  court  held  that  the  board  was  not  authorized  under 
the  law  to  receive  additional  or  supplemental  returns  from  the 


"  Latcs,  1837-8.  No.   69,  sec.  17. 

"Z/flics,  .Tune,  1848.  p.  191,  tit.  4^,  sec.  13;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  93. 
Cf.  Laves,  June,  1848,   p.   19,   sec.   2;  Laws,  1854,   ch.   36.   sec.  9. 

"  Revised  Statutes,   1849.  ch.   6.  sec.  09 :   RetAsed  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  93. 

"Laics,    1876,    ch.    246.      See    Oovernor's   Messarje,   1876.    p.    9. 

» Laws, .  1880,  ch.  318,  sec.  1 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  93.  See  Wiacon- 
gin  State  Journal.  Dec.   6.   1879. 

^*Laws,  1837-8,  No.  69,  sec.  17;  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  19,  sec.  1:  p.  191,  tit 
4',  sees.  12-5;  Revised  Statutes.  1849,  ch.  6.  sees.  72,  7S-83  ;  Laws,  18.^2,  ch. 
395,  sec.  1 :  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sees.  70-1,  89 ;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sees. 
94a-d;  Laics,  1899,  ch.  47. 

"4    Wis.   567    (1856). 
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local  authorities,  but  must  determine  the  result  of  the  election 
from  the  regular  certified  statements  of  the  county  canvassers 
alone,  and  could  use  no  other  evidence  whatever;  and  this  opin- 
ion was  embodied  in  a  statute  of  1858.^^  In  rendering  a  deci- 
sion later  to  the  same  effect  in  State  v.  State  Canvassers, ^^  the 
court  suggested  that  the  tabular  statements  of  the  votes  by 
towns  and  wards,  the  use  of  which  by  the  board  were  then  un- 
authorized, should  be  required  by  law  to  be  returned  to  the  board, 
and  the  board  empowered  to  enforce  the  correction  of  returns 
which  were  manifestly  erroneous.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  1878 
follow  this  advice,  requiring  the  tabular  statements  from  the 
county  commissioners,  and  authorizing  the  board  to  send  for 
corrected  retums.^" 

II.  Special  Elections 

The  law  of  1848  directs  that  special  elections  for  state  officers 
and  presidential  electors,  made  necessary  on  account  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  shall  be  ordered  by  the  board  of  state  canvass- 
ers, and  that  all  other  special  elections  for  such  offices  and  all 
other  special  elections  except  those  for  local  offices  vacant  on 
account  of  an  equality  of  votes,  which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the 
local  canvassers,  shall  be  ordered  by  the  govemor.^^  Since  1849 
all  special  elections  for  county  officers  have  been  ordered  by 
the  local  authorities,  and  all  other  special  elections  by  the  gov- 
emor.''^  The  governor  has  always  ordered  special  elections  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  legislature.^^     All  of  these  orders  are  de- 


^^  Laws,  185S,  ch.  78;  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sees.  94e,  4544. 

"36  Wis.   498,   509    (1874).     Cf.   Governor's  Message,   1877,   pp.    17-8. 

20  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  sees.  48,  62,  71 ;  Annotated  Statutes,  sec.  48,  note ; 
Revised   Statutes.   1898,    sees.   83,   94a,   94d. 

"  Laws,  June,  1848.  p.  191.  tit.  2,  sees.  3,  7 ;  tit.  3,  sees.  5,  6 ;  p.  19,  sec. 
2.  From  1838  to  1848  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  for  a  local  office,  the  election  wan 
decided   by   lot.     Laws,   1837-8,   No.   69,   sec.    1<!. 

**  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  6,  sec.  14;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  94n. 

^La%m.  1837-8,  No.  69,  see.  24;  Constitution.  Art.  IV.  sec.  14.  For  discus- 
sion In  repard  to  the  circumstancos  under  which  the  poremor  may  take  of- 
ficial notice  of  a  vacancy,  see  TFwoowMn  State  Journal,  Oct.  24,  1870 ;  Senate 
Journal,  1871,  p.  97 ;  Maditon  Democrat,  Aug.  18,  1894 ;  Wisoontin  State  JourtuH, 
Aug.  23,  1894. 
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livered  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  county  clerk,  formerly 
to  the  sheriff.^*  Special  elections  are  conducted,  and  the  result 
canvassed  and  certified  in  the  same  manner  as  in  general  elec- 
tions.^" 

III.  Contested  Elections 

The  law  does  not  directly  brinp:  the  state  administration  into 
contact  with  contested  elections  further  than  the  requirement 
of  a  statute  of  1873  for  the  filing  of  the  notice  of  a  contested 
seat  in  the  legislature  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.*'  It 
seems  generally  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  up  a  list  of  the  members  elect  of  the  legislature  for  the 
use  of  that  body,  but  the  legality  of  this  practice  so  far  as  it 
pertains  to  contested  seats  has  been  questioned.  In  1887,  when 
there  was  a  contested  seat,  the  secretary  referred  the  question 
of  making  up  the  list  to  the  attorney  general.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  latter  that  although  there  was  then  no  statute  author- 
izing the  making  up  of  such  lists,  it  was  a  convenient  and  harm- 
less procedure  as  long  as  no  contest  arose,  but  that  in  such  a 
case  it  was  "unwise"  for  the  secretary  "to  attempt  to  decide 
the  question,"  which  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  authority 
of  the  house  to  determine  its  own  membership,  "both  as  to  the 
prima  facie  right  to  a  seat,  under  the  certificates  presented,  and 
also  as  to  which  of  the  contestants  is  entitled  to  retain  his  seat 
in  that  body."  He  therefore  advised  the  secretary  to  certify  the 
names  only  of  those  members  whose  rights  were  not  disputed.*'^ 
But,  by  later  practice,  the  secretary  has  certified  all  names  as 
they  come  from  the  canvassers,  without  regard  to  any  notice  of 
a  contest  filed  in  his  office.  This  practice  is  recognized  in  a 
statute  of  1905,  which  requires  the  secretary,  previous  to  each 
regular  session  of  the  legislature,  to  make  a  list  of  the  members 

3i    .aofTiu      .i-j'   vif 

^ L(iws,.JiLhQ,   iSi^.   p.  191,   tit.  3,  sec.  3;  Revised'  Statutes,  189S;*sec.  94o. 
^'^  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  6,  sec.  6;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  94p. 
^'Laws,  1873.  ch.   191;  Revised  Statutes,   sec.   104. 
^  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Jan.  11,   12,   1887 ;  Madison  Democrat,  Jan.   13, 

1887. 
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elect  of  the  next  legislature  and  forward  a  copy  to  each  of  the 
members.2«  .  j  f^^H  ^j  iq  raairja  .g 

In  1880  the  supreme  court  was  given  by  statute  important 
powers  in  reference  to  the  canvass  in  certain  cases  of  contested 
elections.  In  Attorney  General  v.  Barstow^^  the  court  had  de- 
clared that  the  board  are  mere  ministerial  officers  and  not  a 
judicial  tribimal  whose  "determination"  is  final;  that  their 
certificate  is  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tions made  therein  and  the  court  will  go  behind  the  certificate 
in  quo  warranto  proceedings  to  determine  the  fact  of  election. 
But  in  cases  in  which  officers  are  not  subject  to  be  ousted  by  quo 
warranto,  the  court  had  then  no  power  to  go  back  of  the  returns. 
This  was  made  apparent  by  the  opinion  in  State  v.  State  Canvass- 
ers,'^^  in  which  it  was  held  that  in  a  proper  case  the  court  would 
by  mandamus  require  the  board  to  determine  which  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  representative  in  congress  was  entitled 
to  the  certificate  of  election;  but  the  court  refused  to  go  behind 
the  returns  and  correct  frauds  and  mistakes  and  determine  the 
right  to  the  office,  on  the  ground  that  the  power  to  make  such 
determination  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives.^^ The  object  of  the  law  of  1880  was  to  enable  the  court 
to  go  back  of  the  certificate  in  all  cases  which  could  not  thus  be 
reached  by  qtto  warranto  proceedings.^^  This  law  provides  that 
in  any  proceeding  by  mandamus  against  any  board  of  canvassers 
in  the  supreme  court  to  compel  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a 
certificate  of  election  to  any  person  claiming  to  have  been  elected 
as  member  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  house  of  representatives 
or  as  a  presidential  elector  (the  latter  two  offices  alone  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board),  the  court  may,  "if  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,"  inquire  into 
the  facts  of  the  election  irrespectively  of  the  election  returns, 
and  determine  who  is  in  fact  entitled  to  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion.    The  certificate  issued  in  pursuance  of  such  determination 


2»  Laicx.   190.5.   ch.   480.   sec.   3. 

2»4   Wis.    5fi7    (1850). 

«>36   Wis.    408    (1874). 

"  Cf.   Lwirn.    1876,    Mom.,    No.    13. 

"  Wisconnin  Slate  Journal,   Jan.   28.    1880. 
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must  be  taken  as  the  true  and  lawful  certificate  of  election.^' 
But  of  course  there  is  here  no  attempt  to  limit  the  final  authority 
of  the  house  of  representatives  in  passing  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members.^*  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
enactment  of  the  law  was  the  recent  conflicts  in  the  legislatures 
of  other  states  and  especially  the  contest  between  the  rival  legis- 
latures in  Maine  in  the  winter  of  ISTO-SO.'*^ 

IV.  Voting  Machines 

The  Wisconsin  voting  machine  commission  consists  of  three 
members,  two  of  whom  must  be  "mechanical  experts,"  and  not 
more  than  two,  members  of  the  same  political  party.  None  of 
them  may  have  any  precuniary  interest  in  any  voting  machine. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Their  compensation  consists  in  fees  paid  by  applicants  for  the 
examination  of  voting  machines  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners.  The  commissioners  make  public  examina- 
tions of  such  machines  and  determine  whether  they  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  report  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion to  the  secretary  of  state.  Only  such  makes  of  machines 
as  have  been  approved  by  the  commissioners  may  be  adopted 
by  the  localities.^® 


35  Laws,  1880.   ch.    231 :    Revised  Statutes,   1898,   sec.    3452. 

3*  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Feb.  10,  19,  1880 ;  Wisconsin  Stale  Journal,  Feb.  13, 
17,  1880;  Senate  Journal,  1880,  pp.  185-8,  207-13. 

*'  Madison  Daily  Democrat,  Jan.  23,  1880 ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Jan.  28, 
Feb.   4,   13.    1880 ;    Assembly  Journal,   1880,   p.    42. 

8«  Laws,  1901,  cb.  459,  sees.   1-2,  4  ;  Laws,  1905,   ch.  495,  sec.   1. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE   PUBLICATION   OF    STATE   DOCUMENTS 

I.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing.  II.  The  Print- 
ing OF  State  Documents.  III.  The  Custody,  Distribution, 
AND  Sale  of  State  Documents 

I.     The  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing 

During  the  territorial  period  public  printing  was  generally 
assigned  at  each  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  by  joint  reso- 
lutions and  resolutions  of  each  house.  In  1845  a  general  law 
provided  for  the  annual  appointment  of  a  printer  by  the 
assembly,  his  term  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Such 
printers  usually  had  in  charge  the  printing  only  of  the  laws, 
journals,  etc.,  the  incidental  printing  being  still  assigned  by 
the  respective  houses.  Sometimes  the  compensation  of  the 
printer  was  named  in  the  resolution  making  the  appointment, 
and  at  other  times  determined  by  the  assembly  after  the  print- 
ing had  been  done^. 

The  general  lack  of  supervision  and  the  loose  methods  of  com- 
pensation led  to  many  abuses^.  This  was  apparently  the  cause 
of  the  provision  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  1848  directing 
that  all  printing  authorized  by  the  legislature  shall  be  let  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  bidder.^  But  according  to  an  early  opin- 
ion of  the  supremo  court  in  SHiolcs  v.  State  ,  the  legislature  is 
limited   to  such  a    method   only  in  cases  of   "mere   mechanical 


» E.  g.  Laws,  1836,  p.  81 ;  Laws,  1839-40,  Res.  No.  10 ;  LawB,  1845,  p.  7. 

^E.   g.,  House  Journal.   1840-1,    pp.    74-.'i  ;   House  Journal,    1S42-3,   pp.    81-2. 

»  Constitution,  Art.    TV,  soc.   25. 

*2  Pinnep  490  (18.50).  Spo  also  Wi.9consin  Ewpresa,  Jan.  22.  Feb.  12,  1850; 
Senate  Journal,  1850,  pp.  477-94,  1827-9 :  Senate  Journal,  1858,  pp.  861-4, 
1825-34. 
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printing,"  and  is  free  to  adopt  other  methods  in  the  printing 
of  statutes,  etc. 

For  the  first  ten  years  following  1848  the  public  printing 
was  for  the  most  part  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of 
state.°  In  1858  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state  treas- 
urer were  constituted  commissioners  of  public  printing,"  but  two 
years  later  the  attorney  general  was  substituted  for  the  treas- 
urer/ Since  1874  the  commission  has  been  composed  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer,  and  attorney  general.^  In 
view  of  the  great  amount  of  state  printing  and  the  improba- 
bility that  any  of  these  elective  commissioners  will  have  any 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  the  governor  recommended 
in  1901  that  an  experienced  printer  should  be  secured  to  take 
charge  of  the  state  printing®,  but  this  has  not  been  done.  Since 
1874  the  commissioners  have  been  required  to  make  reports  to 
the  governor. ^° 

II.  The  Printing  of  State  Documents 

The  contract  system  includes  all  printing  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  state  except  in  the  occasional  publications  such 
as  the  revised  statutes,  and  the  publications  in  newspapers.  All 
such  contract  printing  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  printing.  Under  the  system  of  bidding  as  it 
was  until  1858  there  might  be  several  independent  state  print- 
ers," but  since  that  time  the  whole  of  the  printing  has  been 
awarded  to  one  printer,^-  except  that  there  is  now  a  special  con- 
tractor for  the  printing  of  the  supreme  court  reports  under  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  governing  the  other  printing.^^    The  term 


'Laws,  June,   1848,   p.   177. 

"Laws,  1858,  ch.   114,  sec.  1. 

T  Laws,   1860,    ch.   315,   sec.   1. 

» Laws., 1874:,  ch.  243,  sec.  1;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.   296. 

»  Senate'  Journal,  1901,  p,  51. 

^0  Laws,   1874,   ch.    32,   sec.   4;   Revised   Statutes,  1898,   sec.    335. 

^Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  177,  sec.  2. 

^^La^js,   1858.   ch,   114:    Revised   Stniufes,   1898,    sec.   297   ff. 

^Lawa,  1878,  ch.  124,  Revised  Statutes,  sees.  346-7e.  No  permanent  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  publication  of  the  reports  until  1849.  Prom  that 
time  to  1878,  they  were  published  by  the  reporter  of  the  court,  and  the  state 
subscribed  for  a  certain  number  of  copies.  Revised  Statutes,  1849,  ch.  22 ; 
Laws,   1861,    ch.    198. 
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of  the  contract  has  generally  been  two  years.^*  The  amount  of 
bond  has  been  determined  by  law,  and  the  sureties  approved 
by  the  governor,  and  later  by  the  commissioners.^^ 

For  a  part  of  the  period  when  the  secretary  of  state  awarded 
the  contract,  an  appeal  might  be  taken  by  bidders  aggrieved  by 
the  secretary's  action  to  a  board  consisting  of  the  governor,  state 
treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  and  during  the  whole  period 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  these  officers  at  the  opening  of 
the  bids  was  required.^*'  From  1848  to  1873  the  contract  might 
be  annulled  by  the  legislature  when  not  properly  performed,  and 
during  part  of  the  period  a  board  composed  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  had  the  same  power  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature.^^  Since  1873  the  commissioners  alone 
have  been  vested  with  such  authority.^^  The  supervision  of  the 
printing  even  since  the  establishment  of  the  commission  has 
been  left  largely  to  the  secretary,  who  is  required  by  the  law  of 
1874  to  examine  all  work  of  the  printer  and  see  that  the  print- 
ing is  properly  done,  and  to  examine  and  correct  all  accounts  of 
the  printer.^**  An  additional  control  has  been  exercised  by  the 
legislature  since  1848  through  a  joint  committee  on  printing 
appointed  by  the  legislature  at  the  beginning  of  every  session, 
with  power  generally  to  investigate  all  matters  relating  to  print- 
ing.2o 

Since  1874  the  paper  used  for  the  state  printing  has  been  con- 
tracted for  under  provisions  of  law  similar  to  those  regulat- 
ing the  contracts  for  printing.-^ 

For  the  most  part  the  statutes  have  determined  by  extremely 


^*Laws.  June,  1848,  p.  177.  sees.  1,  6;  Laics,  1852,  ch.  504.  sees.  1.  8; 
Lww8,  1858,  ch.  114,  sec.  8;  Laics,  1860,  ch.  315,  sec.  2;  Revised  Statutes,  1898, 
sec.  297. 

"Lawn.  June.  1848,  p.  177,  see.  2;  Laws.  ISW).  ch.  315,  sec.  5;  ReiHsed 
Statutes,  1898,   sec.   302. 

^^  Latvs,  June,  1848,  p.   177,  sec.   2;   Laws.  1852,  ch.  .504,  sees.   7,  25. 

"  Irajfs,  June,  1848,  ,p.  177.  sec.  4 ;  La^ws.  1852.  ch.   SiH,  sec.  23. 

"Lfws,   1873,   ch.   290,   sec.    10;   Revitted  8t(ituten,    1898.   sec.   304. 

^Lawe,  1840-1,  No.  28,  sec.  2;  Laics,  1873,  ch.  290.  sec.  18;  Laws.  1874, 
ch.    2H3,   sees.    211,    23  :    Revised  Statutes.   ISOS.    sees.    ;!2G.    328-9. 

'0  Lairs,  June,  1848.  p.  177.  sec.  3;  Laws.  1852.  ch.  504,  sees.  21-2;  Lairs, 
1858,  ch,  114,  sec.  23;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  106   (2). 

'^  Laws,  1874,  ch.  230,  sees.  1,  5-9;  ch.  243,  sec.  25;  Revised  Statutes.  1898. 
sees.   305,  308-13;  Laws,  1899,  ch.  351,  sec.   7. 
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detailed  provisions  what  documents  are  to  be  printed,  their  size, 
number,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  printing  is  subject  in  some  casea  to 
the  order  of  various  authorities.  Thus  a  law  of  1858,  merely 
recognizing  the  previous  practice,  directs  that  the  incidental 
printing  of  the  legislature  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
respective  houses,  and  that  of  the  several  state  departments  to 
the  order  of  their  respective  officers ;--  and  the  printing  of  various 
documents  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the  com- 
missioners, or  some  other  authority.^^ 

The  laws  have  always  been  prepared  for  publication  by  the 
secretary  of  the  territory  or  the  secretary  of  state,^*  and  the  sec- 
retary certifies  to  the  correctness  of  the  published  laws.^'  The 
chief  clerks  of  the  respective  houses  of  the  legislature  prepare  the 
journals,  etc.,  for  publication.^"  Since  1874  the  commissioners 
of  public  printing  have  had  large  discretion  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  reports  of  the  various  state  officers.  They  are 
authorized  to  strike  from  the  reports  the  parts  "not  actually 
necesssary"  for  the  information  of  the  public,  but  this  power 
is  checked  by  a  requirement  that  the  rejected  matter  shall  be 
filed  and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection.^^  The  reporter  of 
the  supreme  court  prepares  for  publication  the  decisions  selected 
by  the  court,  and  supervises  the  printing  by  the  special  con- 
tractor.^^ The  various  revisions  of  the  statutes  have  been  pub- 
lished under  special  arrangements  in  each  case  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  legislature,  the  governor,  the 


'^Lawa,  1858,  ch.  114,  sec.  12;  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  sec.  314. 

^E.  g.,  Laws,  1857,  ch.  80;  Laws,  1866,  ch.  135,  sec.  1;  Laws,  1874,  ch. 
243 ;   Revised  Statutes,  1898.   sec.   340. 

**  Laws,  1886,  No.  42  ;  Act  of  Congress,  Aug.  29,  1842,  ch.  259,  sec.  1,  5  Stat. 
L.  540 ;  Laws,  1840-1,  No.  28,  sees.  1-2 ;  Laws,  June  1848,  p.  115,  sec.  6 ;  Re- 
vised Statutes,  1898,  sec.  143.     See  House  Journal,  1840-1,  appendix,  p.  92. 

^^  Laics,  1840-1.  No.  28,  sec.  2;  Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  320.  See  also 
Laiffs,  1864,  ch.  411,  sec.  2 :  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  sec.  343.  Of.  State  v. 
Wendler,  94  Wis.  369,  373  (1896).  From  1883  to  1907  the  secretary  was 
assisted  by  the  attorney  general  in  indexing  the  session  laws.  Laws,  1883.  ch. 
51  ;  Latos,  1907.   ch.   550.   sec.  2. 

^  Laws,  1836,  No.  42,  p.  80;  Laws,  June,  1848,  p.  177,  sec.  5;  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 1898,  sec.  315. 

"LflM'S,  1874,   ch.   32,   sees.  2-3:  Revised  Statutes.  1898.  sec.  333. 

»8  Laws,  1878,  ch.  124,   sees.   2-3 ;  Revised  Statutes,   1898,   sees.  347a-b. 
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supreme  court,  or  by  the  revisers.'^  In  the  publication  of  the 
laws  in  the  newspapers  the  administration  has  had  little  discre- 
tion, this  matter  being  for  the  most  part  regulated  by  law ;  but 
the  publication  has  generally  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
secretary  of  state.^** 

III.    The  Custody,  Distribution,  and  Sale  op  Statb 
Documents 

Up  to  1873  there  was  no  general  uniform  method  provided 
for  the  custody  and  distribution  of  state  documents,  but  the 
duties  in  this  regard  were  usually  divided  unsystematically  be- 
tween the  secretary  of  the  territory  or  secretary  of  state  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  property. 

Since  1873  all  public  documents  have  been  delivered  by  the 
state  printer  to  the  superintendent  of  public  property  (after 
1874,  through  the  secretary  of  state),  and  the  superintendent  has 
distributed  ia  the  first  instance  all  documents  according  to  law.'^ 
Until  1870  such  sale  of  documents  as  was  provided  for  was  in 
charge  of  the  librarian  or  superintendent  of  public  property, 
though  after  1858  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  state 
library.^2  Next  the  secretary  of  state  conducted  the  sale  of  all 
public  docnments,^''  but  the  matter  was  finally  put  in  charge  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  property  in  1873.^* 


» statutes,  1839.  p.  33 ;    Loms,    1849,  ch.  114 ;  Laws,    1868,  ch.  154  ;  Lawa, 

.Tune,    1878,    ch.    3;   Lato.s,    1897,    ch.    379. 

'"Laws,  1840-1,  No.  28,  sec.  2;  Laws,  1873,  ch.  290,  sec.  18;  Revised  Stat- 
utes,  1898,   sec.   329. 

8>  Laws,  1873,  ch.  290,  sec.  41  :  Lmrs.  1874,  ch.  243,  sec.  42 ;  Revised  Stat- 
utes,   1898,    sec.    348. 

"«».   g..  Statutes,   1839,   p.   33,   sec.   13:   Lairs,  1858,   ch.   135,  sec.   4. 

'»Laws,   1870,   ch.   65. 

"I/Oics,  1873,  ch.  290,  sec.  52;  Revised  Statutes,  1898.  sec.  360.  The  distri- 
bution of  copies  of  current  legislative  bills,  etc..  Is  in  charge  of  the  clerks  of 
the  respective  houses,  and  the  sale  of  such  documents  Is  conducted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  through   these  clerks.     Laics,   1907,   sts.   111m.    lllo. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

I.  The  Organization  of  the  Commission.  II.  The  Funo 
TiONS  of  the  Commission, — The  State  Civil  Service. 

I.     The  Organization  of  the  Commission 

The  most  recently  established  department  of  the  state  admin- 
istration with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  and  the  last  to  be 
discussed,  is  the  civil  service  commission  created  by  a  statute  of 
1905.  The  merit  system  had  already  been  applied  to  the  larger 
cities  of  the  state  by  legislation  beginning  in  1895.^  The  ex- 
tension of  the  reform  came  about  without  any  considerable 
agitation  on  the  subject.-  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  based, 
with  important  modifications,  upon  the  civil  service  laws  espe- 
cially of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Yor6.' 

The  three  civil  service  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  senate  for  the  term  of  six  years,  one  commissioner 
retiring  every  two  years.  None  of  the  commissioners  may  hold 
any  other  "lucrative  administrative  office"  under  the  United 
States  or  the  state.  They  are  compensated  according  to  the 
time  devoted  to  their  official  duties.  A  few  subordinate  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  by  the  commission  are  provided  for  and  their 
salaries  fixed  by  law,  but  additional  clerks  and  examiners  may 
be  appointed  within  certain  limits.* 


^Law8,  1895,  ch.  313.  Of.  Report  of  Civil  Service  Commission,  1906,  pp.  3-4. 

^  Cf.  Oovernor's  Message,  1905,  pp.  75-8  ;  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Dec.  23, 
1904,  June  24.    1905 ;   Report  of  Civil   Service   Commission,  1906.   p.   6. 

« Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Dec.  23,  1904,  June  24,  1905 ;  Report  of  Civtt 
Service  Commission,   190G,    pp.   6-7. 

*Laws,   1905,   ch.   363,   sees.   3-4;    Laws,   1907.    st.   990    (4-5). 
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II.     The  Functions  of  the  Commission. — The   State  Civil 

Service 

The  commissioners  are  required  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules 
and  regulations^  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  law,  but  all  rules  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor.^  They  are  authorized  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
any  person  in  the  public  service  relative  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  civil  service  law  and  the  rules  of  the  commission,  and  in  mak- 
ing such  investigations  they  may  require  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, the  production  of  records,  etc.  They  make  a  biennial 
report  to  the  governor.^ 

The  scope  of  the  civil  service  law  is  wide,  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  includes  certain  legislative  positions  it  is  believed  to  be 
unique.^  The  state  "civil  service,"  comprising  "all  offices 
and  positions  of  trust  or  employment,  including  mechanics, 
artisans  and  laborers,  in  the  service  of  the  state,  except  offices 
and  positions  in  the  militia,®"  is  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
"unclassified  service"  comprises  all  officers  elected  by  the 
the  people,  all  officers  and  employes  appointed  by  the  governor 
alone,  or  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  all  of- 
ficers and  employes  in  the  department  of  banking,^"  all  presi- 
dents, teachers,  ete.  of  all  state  educational  institutions,  the  staff 
of  state  libraries,  the  heads  of  the  state  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions, all  persons  appointed  by  name  in  any  statute,  and  all 


5  Cf.   Report   of  Attorney   General,    1900,   pp.    806-7. 

•  It  the  governor  takes  no  action  on  a  rule  or  amendment  submitted,  it  be- 
comes effective  without  his  approval  after  ten  days. 

'  LatoS,   1005,    ch.    .^63,    sees.    7,    0. 

^Report  of  Civil  Service  Commission.  1900,  pp.  5-6;  Oovcrnor's  Message, 
1907,   p.   42. 

^  Lairs,  1005,  ch.  36."?,  sec.  1  (li).  A  merit  system  w.is  adopted  alsfo  for  the 
militia  by  an  act  of  the  same  year.     Lairs,  1905,  ch.   434. 

^0  The  law  specifies  "any  department  for  the  creation  of  which  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  Is  required,"  but  there 
is  no  snob  fii'pnrtincnt  (>x('oi)t  tbo  drpnrtmont  of  lianltinsx.  CniiKtiliitioii _  .\rt. 
XI,  sec.  4.  Cf.  Report  of  Attorney  General,  1906,  pp.  649-52.  State  v. 
Sparling,  129  Wis.  164   (1906). 
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legislatve  officers.  AH  other  positions  belong  to  the  "classified 
service. ' '" 

The  classified  service,  except  the  positions  in  the  state  charit- 
able and  penal  institutions,  is  again  divided  into  four  classes, 
known  respectively  as  the  exempt  class,  the  competitive  class, 
the  non-competitive  class,  and  the  labor  class." 

The  classification  of  the  service  in  the  state  charitable  and 
penal  institutions  is  made  by  the  heads  of  the  respective  insti- 
tutions with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  control,  "con- 
forming as  near  as  may  be  to  the  spirit  and  purpose"  of  the  civil 
service  law  in  general."  Moreover  these  institutions  are  for  the 
most  part  otherwise  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  civil 
service  law." 

The  statute  includes  in  the  exempt  class  only  a  few  positions — 
one  deputy  or  assistant  for  each  principal  executive  officer,  and 
the  chief  clerk  or  secretary  of  any  board,  one  stenographer  for 
each  appointing  officer  or  board,  and  the  employes  of  the  supreme 
court;  but,  subject  to  various  limitations,  the  commissioners  are 
authorized  to  include  other  positions  in  this  class  when  they 
consider  an  examination  to  be,  for  special  reasons,  impract- 
icable." 

The  competitive  class  includes  all  positions  not  in  any  of  the 
other  three  classes.^^    But  when  there  are  no  eligibles  in  this 


"  Laics,  1905,  ch.  .S63,  sec.  8.  Se?  also  Report  of  Attorney  General,  1906, 
pp.   407-8.   477-8.   558-61.   643-4.   693. 

"Laics,  1905.   ch.    363,   sees.   12,   15. 

"  Laws,  1905,  ch.  363,  sec.  13.  See  also  Report  of  Civil  Service  Oomtnit- 
aion,  1906,  p.  8 ;  Report  of  Attorney  General,  1900,  pp.  547-9. 

^*Laws,  1905.   ch.   363,   sec.   13. 

^'^  Laics,  1905.  ch.  363,  sec.  14.  See  also  Report  of  Attorney  General,  1906, 
pp.  545-6,  666-7.  Since  the  statute  requires  that  all  exemptions  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  roles  .and  that  the  rules  shall  be  subject  to  the  governor's  ap- 
proval, it  would  seem  to  follow  that  no  transfers  of  positions  to  the  exempt 
class  may  be  made  without  the  governor's  approval.  Cf.  Report  of  Attorney 
General,    1906.    pp.    547-9. 

"  It  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  1905  to  include  in  the 
competitive  class  all  legislative  positions  of  a  clerical  nature,  but  on  account 
of  a  conflict  in  the  provisions  of  the  statutes,  it  was  held  that  only  employees 
doing  type-writing  were  so  included.  Laws,  1905,  ch.  363,  sec.  12 ;  ch.  515, 
sec.  1:  Report  of  Attorney  General.  1906,  pp.  501-2;  Report  of  Civil  Service 
Commission,  1906,  pp.  5-6.  By  the  law  of  1907  all  of  the  subordinate  clerks 
and  all  subordinattes  of  the  sergeants  at  arms  of  both  houses  are  appointed 
from  the  list  of  eligibles  furnished  by  the  commission.  Laws,  1907,  sts.  111a- 
g. 
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class  for  a  particular  position,  a  provisional  appointment  may  be 
made  for  a  limited  period  based  upon  a  non-competitive  exam- 
ination, and  in  an  emergency  an  appointment  may  be  made  for 
a  few  days  without  reference  to  the  civil  service  provisions. 
Moreover  when  exceptional  qualifications  of  a  scientific  character 
are  required  for  a  given  position  and  a  competitive  examination 
does  not  seem  practicable,  the  commission  may  suspend  the 
competitive  requirement,  and  in  urgent  cases  appointments  to 
temporary  positions  may  be  made  without  reference  to  stand- 
ing on  the  list.  Various  restrictions  guard  against  abuse  in 
all  such  exceptional  action.^^ 

The  labor  class  includes  ordinary  unskilled  laborers.^® 
"All  examinations  for  positions  in  the  classified  service  shall 
be  practical  in  character,  and  shall  relate  to  those  matters  which 
will  fairly  test  the  capacity  and  fitness  of  the  persons  examined 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  or  employment  sought  by 
them,  giving  due  allowance  for  experience  in  the  same  or  similar 
positions.  .  .  .  Examinations  of  a  technical  or  special  char- 
acter, or  where  requirements  are  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  office,  institution  or  department  in  which  appointment  is 
to  be  made,  shall  be  proposed  by  the  incumbent  of  such  office  or 
head  of  such  institution  or  department,  or  by  persons  having 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  same  or  similar  employments." 
Otherwise  the  commissioners  are  left  entirely  to  their  discretion 
as  to  the  character  of  the  examinations.  The  commissioners  may 
refuse  to  examine  or  to  certify  an  applicant  if  found  lacking  in 
any  of  the  preliminary  requirements  established  by  the  commis- 
sion for  a  particular  position,  or  if  guilty  of  previous  miscon- 
duct. In  order  to  secure  a  proper  distribution  of  appointments, 
the  examinations,  at  first  conducted  in  each  of  the  assembly  dis- 
tricts, are  now  held  in  each  county.^*  Non-competitive  examina- 
tions are  given  only  to  persons  nominated  by  the  proper  ap- 
pointing officer.^"     The  term  of  eligibility  of  applicants  which, 


"Laws,  1905,  ch.  363,  sees.  16,  17. 

^^Laus,   1905,   ch.   363,   sec.   21. 

^oLaws,   1905,   ch.    303,   sees.    10-11;   Latcs,   1907,   st.   990    (10). 

«•  Civil  Service  Rules,  No.  IV. 
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by  statute,  may  be  fixed  for  each  list  at  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  three  years,  has  been  fixed  by  the  commission  at  one 
year  in  all  cases.*^  In  the  labor  class  registration  in  the  lo- 
calities under  rules  of  the  commission  is  substituted  for  exami- 
nation. ^^ 

Appointments  to  positions  in  the  competitive  class  which  are 
not  filled  by  promotion,  re-instatement,  transfer,  or  reduction, 
are  made  from  among  persons  certified  as  eligible  by  the  commis- 
sion to  the  appointing  officer  upon  notice  of  a  vacancy.  The 
commissioners  certify  from  the  register  of  eligibles  appropriate 
for  the  group  in  which  the  position  to  be  filled  is  classified  the 
three  names  standing  highest  as  determined  by  examination,^  and 
the  appointing  officer  then  appoints  on  probation  one  of  the  per- 
sons so  certified.^*  Appointments  in  the  labor  class  are,  under 
rules  of  the  commission,  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  applicants 
of  the  same  grade  of  qualifications  are  certified  in  order  of  date 
of  registration.^^ 

The  law  requires  that  vacancies  in  the  competitive  class  shall 
be  filled,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  promotions  from  similar  po- 
sitions of  a  lower  grade,  and  that  such  promotions  shall  be  based 
upon  examination  by  the  commission.  Transfers  from  a  position 
in  one  class  to  a  position  in  another  may  be  made  only  under  the 
authority  of  the  commission,  which  is  subject  to  various  restric- 
tions of  law,2«  In  mating  appointments,  promotions,  and  trans- 
fers, it  is  provided  that  merit  alone  shall  be  considered  and  that 
no  inquiry  shall  be  made  concerning  political  or  religious  affilia- 
tions.^'' 

Persons  appointed  to  positions  in  any  but  the  exempt  class 
may  not  be  removed,  suspended  for  more  than  fifteen  days,  nor 


"  Laws,  1905,   ch.   363,  sec.   15  ;   Civil  Service  Rules,  No.  X. 

**  Laws,  1905,  ch.  363,  sec.  21 ;  Report  of  Civil  Service  Commission,  1906, 
pp.  12-8. 

**  Excppt  that,  when  practicable,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  rules  must 
provide  for  a  preferance   in  favor  of  veterans  of  the   Civil   War. 

'^  Laws,  1905,  ch.  363,  sec.  IC.  See  also  Report  of  Civil  Service  Comrwis- 
sion,   1906,   pp.    113-4. 

^  Civil  Service  Rules,  No.  XVII. 

*»  Laws,  1905,  ch.  363,  sees.  18-19.  See  also  Report  of  CMl  Service  Com- 
mission,   1906,    pp.    110-1. 

^  Laws,  1905,   ch.   363,   sees.   16,   25-6. 
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reduced  in  pay  or  position,  except  for  just  cause,  "which  shall 
not  be  religious  or  political."  In  all  cases  of  removal  the  ap- 
pointing officer  must  give  the  subordinate  the  reasons  for  the 
removal  and  allow  him  to  make  an  explanation,  and  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  asserted  and  the  answer  must  be  filed  with  the 
commission. ^^  But  for  improper  removal  redress  is  to  be  had 
from  the  courts  rather  than  from  the  commission.^® 

As  a  cheek  upon  the  appointing  officers,  all  appointments,  re- 
movals, etc.  in  the  classified  service  must  be  notified  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  keep  a  roster  of  all  employes;  and,  further,  all 
pay-rolls  in  the  classified  service  must  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mission before  they  are  presented  to  the  auditor.^" 

So  far,  with  some  exceptions,  the  civil  service  law  seems  to 
have  been  well  enforced.^^ 


'"Laws,  1905,  ch.  363,  sec.  22. 

"  Report  of  Civil  Service  Commission,  1906,   pp.  114-6. 

«•  Lcma,  1905,  ch.  363,  sees.  23-4. 

»i  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Feb.   13,   19,   Mar.   21,   1908. 
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